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PREFACE. 


I BELIEVE a negro potentate once observed, with regard 
to the encroachments of the Anglo-Saxon race, that first 
came the missionary, then the merchant, and finally the 
British soldier. An almost analogous case to political 
conquest is the occupation by science of new fields of 
research. The pioneer is a man of the Livingstone or 
Stanley type, who rapidly traverses an unknown region, 
braves its dangers and endures its privations, and points 
out to his successors where his discoveries may be best 
taken up and worked out in detail. I trust, therefore, 
that as Mr. Stanley may claim to have been tlie great 
missionary of knowledge on tlie Congo, so I, in following 
. humbly in his steps, may rank as the merchant who has 
brought back for the world’s inspection some samples from 
the unworked mines of information, whoso presence the 
great explorer could discover, but whose wealth ho had 
perforce to leave behind him on his rapid march. I have 
not ventured to make this work a record of novel explora¬ 
tion, for I visited few places tliat wore not already 
explored; nor of scientific research, for I lack the necessary 
ability. I have merely tried to produce with pen and 
brush an ordinary guide-book to the Congo, which may 
convey to intending travellers or stay-at-home folks a 
fairly just impression of the main features of the great 
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river. All that is written or drawn within has been 
directly done from Kature, and the faulfiness in it arises 
more from incompleteness of detail than from incorrect 
outline. Nearly the entirety of the book has been compiled 
in the midst of my studying-ground. Many of the 
chapters here are reproduced exactly as they were jetted 
down in pencil, either when stopping to rest in some 
shady spot, or as I glided along the river in a canoe. All 
the illustrations have been photographed directly from 
my drawings, twenty-three of them being absolute foe- 
simUes reproduced by the Typographic Etching Company. 

H. H. Johnston. 


London, Fehruari/y 1884. 


PEEFACE TO EOUETH AND CHEAP EDITION. 


EI/EVEN years nearly from the date of the first publication 
of this book I am asked by the publishers to put my name 
to a specially-prepared fourth edition which will be issued 
at a cheaper rate. During these eleven years greater 
changes have occurred in the Basin of the Eiver Congo 
than in any other part of the Dark Continent. The 
Association has de veloped l^y 
degrees into the Congo Free State under the ^InvAreigu ty 
o FTffeKiag of the Belgia ns, and finally mto a EeTgi pu 
Colony. The Arabs have been ^conquered and almost 
expelled from the Congo Basin. Stations have been 
established on all the great confluents of the Congo 
and on the main river itself up to within a short 
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distance of Bangweolo. Mr. Stanl ey, after completing his 
gigantic work i n foundin g the Congo F ree State, traversed 
that unknown country between tlie Congo and the Nile 
in his search for Emin Pasha, and then returned to 
England to marry and settle down in the enjoyment of a 
reputation which will be found in future centuries scarcely 
second to that of Columbus. 

I myself have never set eyes on the Lower Congo since I 
left it in June 1883, though I have since travelled over 
that plateau in East Central Africa which gives rise to the 
main stream of this greatest of African rivers. A con-j 
sid mb le portion of the^^U^^^ has been "placed 

u nder & e British Elag a nd is no w administered by the 
British Soutli Africa Chartered Company. Our interests { 
in this great river and in the welfare of the Congo Free | 
State are now not only geographical but political. The ! 
Anglo-Oongo Agreement has set at rest an^ rivalry or C 
d iffere nces of opinion between the Briti sh and Belgi an If 
Authoriti es who jire cordially working side by side in the P 
suppress ion, of the Slave Trade. By this Agreement the ' 
British are given a right to carry their Trans-Continental; 
Telegraph lino along the west shore of Lake Tanganyika j 
and thence up to the British Protectorate on the Upper ! 
Nile. 

This remarkable development, wliich has taken place in 
what is after all only a small slice of my own lifetime, 
may interest some few of my readers in this old record of 
my experiences on the Congo at a time when Stanley’s 
work was first beginning. I have left this record but 
little altered, preferring that the public should read the 
somewhat artless descriptions of a very young man, rather 
tlian a remodelled and more staid treatise which might , 
lose its sense of actuality. I have, of course, corrected all \ 
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as being out of date and no longer necessary in the much 
fuller knowledge which prevails of the fauna and flora of 


the Congo Basin. • 

I trust the book in its new shape may prove acceptable 
especiaUy to those who are just beginning to read abotit 


Africa. 


H. H. JOHHSTON. 


London, Jcmuary^ 1895. 



NOTE. 


Ih the orthography of all the Africaii words in this hook, I have 
followed a simple phonetic system. The consonants are to he pro¬ 
nounced as in English, and the vowels as in Italian or Portuguese, 
vk,:— 

a « ah; e =s eh j i = ee; 6 = aw (o = oh); u == oo. 

I have only diverged from this system where the proper names from 
long use have accustomed us to other spelling. Thus I write “the 
Eiver Congo’’ and “Angola,” because for several centuries the 
Fortugiiaae have sj>eli these names in the same manner. Properly, they 
should be, according to the simplest system, “ Kongo ” and “ Ngola.” 
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A JQUKNEY UP THE EIVEE CONGO. 


CHAPTEll I. 

FBOM BAO PAULO BE LOANBA TO THE CONGO. 

AmBRIZ-—J oUItNKY OVERBAND TO KiNHEMBO—A n AfrIOAN DlNNEE— 
Bookh ab against Biiandy—Dehcription of Kinbbmbo—The 
Oalemma^—•Vegetation—Joiteney Overland to MuBfciiA— A 
ccjMous Monolith—PHYT oaitAPHY of South West Africa— 
The Dehert Boundary of the Tkopkjr—AmbrizActe—Baobabs 
—Fx^oral Beauties—The Trade IIoutk — The Nativx^.8 and 
Annexation—OABE gA da Cobra—Thi<: Buait at Oabe^a da 
Cobra—The Jasmines—Ashirongo—The Congo—Its Mouth 
—Colour of^ the Water—Banana I^oint—Keuboys—Kbu- 

MANOR AND KaBINDAH—A rPRKNTrCBJSHII* AND Sl.AVBBY, 

In the month of October, 1882,1 left Loanda to carry out 
a IcHg-chorished idea of visiting the river Congo, to study 
its little-known natural history, and to endeavour to por¬ 
tray as accurately as possible the landscapes and inhabi¬ 
tants of lands which photography had not yet reached, 
and where no studr3nt of nature had ever penetrated. 

Having obtaiucKl a passage on board a Dutcli trading- 
steamer, I procicedeil up the coast northwards to Ambriz, 
the last possession of the Portuguese province of Angola,^ 
and lying distant from Loanda some sixty miles. When 
we reached this place, early in the morning, I left the 
steamer for a time, intending to journey some distance 

* Since the date whan this was writtiju, Portuguese territory has 
been extended from Ambrir* to tlia mouth of tlia Congo 5 though all 
the land north of Ambriz is placad within the Free Trade area of the 
Congo Basin,—IL H. J, . • 



at Ambriz and they were even more dimcnlt to secure au 

t Je, for they foond such tacrotoo wort 
in b^Ring coffee from the intenor to the merchants 
stores that they little eared for the more fatigmngf i^sk of 
carrying a white man. in a hammock to Kmsembo. i lO 
day passed in listless and hopeless waiting at the houso 
of an English trader, and I began to think it would be 
necessary to resign myself to the disagreeable thought^ ot 
\ passing a night with the fleas,and ^.mosquit^es which 
y Ambriz lavishes on all new-cdmers; but as the sun begati 
L to sink yery near the sea horizon, a sufficient number ot 
men were collected one by one, a hammock was borrowed, 
and I gladly shook the dust of Ambriz off my feet, and 
settled comfortably into the half-drowsy steite which tho 
swaying motion of the hammock produces. Our puth lay 
for some distance along the seashore, right in amongst the 
foam of the breakers, whose deafening roar made tho oars 
ring. Here safe from their cruel force, on dear Mother 
Earth, I could look with wonder and interest 'on tho 
irresistible roll and terrible rebound of the waves, winch 
render landing on these unprotected coasts almost im¬ 
possible in anything hut a surf-boat. Half-an-hour’s jog¬ 
trot on the part of the men brought us to the river Logo 
(ISTloji), which at present (1880) is tho northern boundary 
of the Portuguese possessions in Lower Guinea, TIio 


cluj^s of mangro ve which border its narrow mouth are 
very'flnVandrpictm’esque, and afford shelter to many 

X Is 11 ^ *1 Yr 


water birds, which were busily fishing for their evening 
meal whilst we waited to cross the river. A native caufMt 


came from the opposite side, and ferried us over, in two 
journeys; and then, leaving the river, wo {lassod through 
several black and fetid marshes, where the branches of the 
mangroves grew so low that they often took me by tlwi 
chin and nearly jerked me out of tho hammock. 

As the ground grew more solid and strong, forests of 
" candelabra ” euphorbias, ugly, hewitched-looking things, 
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BAOBAB OOMINO INTO 
I.KAF AND FLOWKK. 


lined the way, and con¬ 
tinued to be the only 
vegetation visible till we 
readied Kin scmbd . Here, 
naturally, T was received 
with that cordial welcome 
and hearty hospitality 
wliich are extended by 
all English traders in 
West Africa to the stranger, no 
matter what his position or nation¬ 
ality may be. In a comfortable, 
airy room, with an organ at one 
end, and many pictures on the 
walls, we sat down, friends of five 
minutes’ standing, to as good a 
dinner as the tinned provisions of 
Kinsenibo could produce. 

In this place, where native food 
is almost non-existent, save an occa¬ 
sional water-buck {Gobvs antelope) 

n 2 
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ora dish of little rock oysters, the European inhabitents 
Wo tipatIv exclusively on provisions sent out from 
SlaSd aid live weU lithal^ It takes a stranger to the 
Souite by surprise to see the excellence and vanety of 
SSTe pmerr^e ; Ld except that one longs occ^ronally 
for a K fr^ix salad, the biU of fare by 

ffreat purveyors of tinned provisions is quite an ^pefcismg 
one in Africa. On one of the evraiings spent at &n^m^ 
we had a dinner much as follows, the mmuoi which I 
append for the consolation of such of my readers as may 
b6 proc66diiig to tlio GoorSt of Africst. 

Mock Ikirtle Soup. 

Salmon Cutlets. 

Iiobster. 

Curried Babbit, 

Eoast Beef. button. 

{with ^^reserved potatoes). 

Game patty. 

* Asparagus. 

Blum Budding. 

reaches. __ Bfcmwbemcs. 

-jga. ' Bisoaits. 

AH these things, except the rice eaten with tlie curry, 
came out of tins, and the plum-pudding and aspar^w 
were especially good. , 

All merchants on the coast do not live thus; it i« only 

__ T?nrvlTciTi f.vQdincy-hntmm that tho atnt>ioVC!M 


reaches. 

Tea'. 


aed meir employes so wen. biw uunoi. utwiu, *¥ m 
orrow to be confessed that a mongst thfj Llnglish 
asobii^y st ill linger s, aith^MiW this evil has ten 


drinks, and light ^rmanj^eer. In Africa ateom. 







Doconunuaiiy increased m alcoholic strength. 

If, as one who has visited most parts of the West African 
Coas|^ from the Gambia to Moss4medes, and enjoyed 
hospitality from many^ of the ,.^^eat. African trading** 

I g^v^' a word of advice to theiei, 

pagers iQ Europe: I T!?cmld-.say, “ Send MtPlenty oM 
R emember that the nund iTlffricarunT^My 

for tirose tW‘ 

whom the wonderFuT country in which they are residing/ 
does not itself seem a great book spread open for them to ' 
r^ by Mother Nature, the flagging spirits, the fatal, 
home-sickness, and the dull depression of the brain are t 
best diverted, not by constant sips of spirits, but by bright / 
*1^®' huing amis essays, and by t he fairy-tal^oTf/ 
.-fflBS g e^ curresOa^^ jmOJjr supply." 

Xhen, when the oil-lamp is lit, and the dusky African 
night is chased even from the windows by tlie bright 
reflections in the glass, the pale and languid European can 
for^t the strange weird things outside—the marshes with 
th6ir_ low, white, poisonous mist, the riotous “ niggers'” 
dancing round their flres, streaming and gleaming with 
peispnmtion, the great night-moths and the uncomely 
bats-—in the beautiful creations and nieny thoughts of 
our master-minds. In having chosen Kinsembo for the 
text of this disquisition I have not meant to imply that 
the worthy Englishmen there are more inclined to 
^eoholic consolation tiian elsewhere. Quite the contrary, 
in fact; and I am glad to say that it is for that reason a 
brighter place than many I know of farther nortli; but as 
it. is one of the fev^ great trading settioments that ,1 
enooutttet on my way to the Congo, I seize this WfW" 
tanity of maWng known what, as an old AJ!ri«j|, *I led 
to .be a distinct and easily remedied want ansasnlpdtto 
lu^Msh "factories” in west 
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; Kinsembo is a floarisliing place as regpds„ to and 
'has"” 3 BuT 5 ^Iess”” 33 ^'iS^ coffee, ivory, and 

india-rnbber wMch should have come to Ambriz, for it 
was formed by the settlement of many trading houses who 
left Ambriz and Portuguese Africa in order to be free 
from import and export duties. 

The different buildings of Kinsembo all stand on* the 
summit of a range of high red cliffs, which end at^ the 
mouth of a little river in a long rocky point. This river, 
of course, has a sand bar, otherwise its mouth would form 
the harbour so sadly needed. As it is, both the landing 
and embarking of cargo is attended with considerable 
risk, as the breakers are almost more to be dreaded here 
than anywhere on the south-west coast. In the time of 
“ calemma (the Portuguese give this name to the great 


waves will come in one on top of the other, but generally 
it is every third wave which' is the worst, and, after this 
giant billow has expended its force, there is an interval of 
comparative calm, in which the anxious boatmen strive 
to put off. Landing in a calemma ” is, I believe, less 
dangerous than putting out to sea. It is, however, a 
mauvcds quart d^heure, full of suppressed excitement and 
anxiety. The great surf-boat, with neither bow nor stern 
so that it can go backwards or forwards at will, highly 
recurved at both ends, and like the crescent moon in shape, 
is steered by a man standing upright in the seaward end 
of the boat, and using as his rudder a long-paddle. He 
approaches to wdthin a certain dis^nce from the shore, 
and then, after cautiously waiting his time, selects a big 
roller and rides in with irresistible speed on to the beach, 
where the boat is immediately seized by the rowers, who 
have jumped out, and hauled up out of reach ere the 
retreating wave can roll it back to destruction. 

Kinsembo is not quite so barren as the Ambriz co 0 ^% 
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northwards from Angola, 
where the jlnjlafi Dce of 
the Congo region .hegins 
to “he le lt. TEie few 
naSre triloos more re¬ 
semble the Ba-Kongo in 
their dialects than the 
neighljouring Ambimdu 
people to the sontli. 

The jouniey overland 
to MnBlra» ,.,tb e 

SeMement. ’occupies 
about fivehours’ travel¬ 
ling on foot or in a ham¬ 
mock, but I spent some 
time longer on the way, 
as I stopped to sketch 
t he cuxione pilto of ^Mu - 
a greai pointed 
ito^ poised on a smooth 
slab of rock, and crown¬ 
ing tte top of a small 



Mypkomt ffuineimia. 


eminence, from whence it is visible a long way off, both 
indand and out at sea. 1 cannot ^ess at the cause of 
this curious monolith, except that I think it improbable 
that it owes its origin and position to any set of aw®, 
Kiere are many similar stones in different pirts lif t&e 
Lower Congo countries. There is a little at 

the base of the low hill on which the pillwr stands, but 
it is the nsual euphorbia and aloe mixture, and there is 
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nD biisli capable of affording shade, so I made my sketch 
of the monolith as quickly as possible, and then hurried 
on once more through the blazing sun We passed by 
many plantations of manioc, and emerged at last on the 
sea-shore, where, sheltered by a few low jasmine bushes, I 
halted for a short time to rest and refresh myself with a 




riLLAE AT MITSEBA, 

i^ragal lunch; after wMeh I started once more and reached 
Dutch factor y* at Mue4ra in time for dinner. 

The country round this settlement is much like Kin- 
sembo in character. The same coarse grass, sparsely 

^ * All the, trading establishments on the West African Coast are 
Called factories,” more in the sense of the Portuguese word feitcjyria/* 
a |»ib ®0 of business. * 
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scattered buslics, and cupliorbias; but liere the liob 
vesetation of the interior is only three miles from the 

coast, and" as the reader will notice, it is gradually 
approaching the sea, until at Cabepa da Cobra the last 
traces of desert influence will vanish and a tropical wealth 

of flora reassert its sway. . t . i, 

There are certain curious points in the phytograpny ot 
South-Western Africa which are best shown in thM 
accompanying map. I have endeavoured hereto exhibit 
more dearly the distribution and comparative abundance 
of vegetation which may be observed in travelling over 
Western Tropical Africa, and more especmllv in the 
country lying between the river Cun6n6 and the Upper 
.Congo. Prom Sierra Leone to the river Ogo5y4^ng the 
coast the one prevailing la,hdwp6 is that of _ epms 
forest. This is, in fact, part of the forest regitfn ^th® 
holt which has a distinctive fauna and floi-a, anq 
w^hSnds eastward, near the eq.uator, more than halH 
way 9mm Africa to Lake Victoria Kyanza and did 
western shores of Tanganika.- 

anth ronoid anes. , whi^ are found 6<iuaHy nw Siw 
LeoiaC^wThc Well 4 , and near the Upper Hilo. But 
vfhan the mouth of the Ogow6 is passed, the forest begms 
to retreat from the coast,* and is gradually succeeded by 
more open savannah scenery, so charactenstio of the 
major pirt of Africa, and so happily described by older 
traWlOT as "park-like,” a designation which its open 

S spaces and formal groups' of shady trw 

Stich is the country at loango, Kabinda, and 
along" the Lower Congo up to Stanley Tool. But a little 
to tie south of the Congo embouchure the j>ark-like 
scenery in its turn begins to retire from the sea, some¬ 
where about Cabeja da Cobra, a place I have already 
mentioned, and there follows a much uglier region of 
sparse vegetation and less abundant rainfall.- Of such is 
4 e country around Loanda, ■where scarcely anythwf MC 
euphorbias, baobabs, and aloes are growing, and wliero 

* Bxo&pt wlioro it MUwra the eourm of rivera. 
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there is often less than two months" rain in the yeat. 
This harsh country continues along the coasL for some 
distance until about the 13th parallel^ where it in its turn 
trends off towards the interior, and absolute desert takes 
its place and continues uninterruptedly as far as the 
I Orange Eiver. In a journey from Mossamedes to the 
; river Cunen^ in 15^-16® S. latitude, you may siiccessifvely 
i pass through these three last phases of scenery, and after 
/ crossing a zone of absolute desert, enter a region of sparse 
I vegetation, and finally arrive at the beautiful undulating 
\ country of scattered forest and grassy plains which only 
reaches the sea as far north as the Congo mouth. The 
four districts I have just described may be said to vary 
from almost absolute sterility to transcendent richness of 
vegetation: perhaps the word sterility is hardly a true one, 
as the desert soil is quite capable of producing ample 
crops; it is merely the rainfall that is dacMng. 1%0 
sandy wastes between Mossamedes and the Orange Eiver 
grow little but the strange WelmtscMa mirabilis and a 
few stunted BauMnias; in the succeeding region the 
euphorbias and aloes are the principal occupants of the 
soil, with an occasional baobab, mimosa, or fig. I n th e 

and 

^^^m ^to catalogue t Mt amongst them mhy nofic^ 


beaaSfal' Hyi^ne p alm, the oil-palm as far as 10® S., 
the epaon vood. the ha.oha.h g:^£tic mimosas, figs, and a 
Tariety of splendid trees Belonging" to ''tEe papilionaceous 
order. This is the most typical .region of Africa, and it is 
the coxmtoy of the large game animals. The rhinoceroses, 
zebras, giraffes andT many mitdopra never enter the forest 
belt that clothes so much of Western Africa, and which is 
the grand climax of vegetable development where, with 
ample sfraue, continual rain, and an equatorial sun, plant- 
life fl.ourisheS and rules supreme above the a.TiiTnfll world. 

There is a cmnous resemhlancA aja regards sterility and 

West AustraE ' 

W W aU more or less of a desert^KaHctSTwHOTBas 
Queensland, South-East Afiica and Brazil are richly 
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endowed with vegetation. Further, i t is a n intorcstiof 
fact, ^n d one •which can o nly be briefly notic^ here, tlia' 
in loolami;oyira SlaiioH^ of the woflC Que’cannp 
fffl to remarj jpw, Mh.,n6rtraH~^ the,, equator 

the^opicilj.3 separated jrom.thflJmB^^ 






Saliar^ the deserts of Syria, ArabiaT?ersia and Sinde; thJ 
great desert of Gobi, and the barren wastes in China and! 
Thibet separate the fertile regions of temperate Europe,? 
Africa, and Asia from the zone of tropical rain, just as 
in Korth America, almost in the same latitudes, are 
salt plains, deserts, and the hideous lifeless tracts in 
IsTorthern Mexico. South of the eq[uator, we have in 
South America the desert of Atacama and the grassy 
steppes of the Gran Chaco, and of the northern states of 
the Argentine Eepublic; the sterility of Central Australia, 
and finally, in South Africa, the Kalahari Desert which 
(Extends northwards to Mossfimedes, and makes its influence 
felt on the western coast line nearly to the vicinity of the 
Congo. 

Irejffl nedjheDutch steamer at Mus6ra and pro ceeded 


Hii..,±jig hgh, Erench, and’^utcE*^^’^^ xne xruan 

scenery beautiful and 

park-like, though near the shore it is still a sandy tract 
•with scanty vegetation. This soon yields to beautiful 
prairies, dotted -with clumps of fine trees and radiant -with 
many wild flowers, principally yellow ground orchids, 
white Comndyvm, and bright saffron-coloured convolvuli. 

Tfi® (Adansoma l in lihe distance seem to be 

fine stout beech-treesin an English park, and their 
leaves are tender and green, just budding out under the 
October rains. From their branches, hanging straiglit 
down by a thread-like stalk, are the fair white blossoms 
with wax-like petals and a mass of feathery, filamentous 
stamens. These flowers soon drop, and their snowy wfeile- 
n« is tarnished with yellow stains and bruises as they 
lie in heaps at the foot of the swollen, gouty trunk. Tlio 
“ calabash,” the large fruit that slightly tesembles the 






me sparse shade that the half-open leaves afforded, I 
jumped at a calabash, dragged it down and broke it open. 
Then I took out the pinkj-white pith and che\^ed it, 
finding therein a most pleasant, thirst-quenching acid. 
The monkeys are very fond of this pith; so much so tliat 
the fruit of the baobab is sometimes called monkey bread. 
Adansonia digitcitdy the Imbundeiro of the Portuguese, 
the tree generally known as baobab (through whence 
this name comes, I know not), ranges over all Africa 
between the Sahara and the Kalahari Desert, and an 
allied species is found in Australia. Koughly speakiii<*’, 
It IS a huge and is rather a gigantjc plant than 

^tree, interior, ofife great ..swollen..trunk is all 

filji an.^Lfl fikfirm,.wc)0(i . 

The cpdek^, euphorbias, so common on the Angola 
^ast, still linger on about Ambriz, although they are 
Mndsomer. and glossier in this more favoured region and 
have lost that dingy colour and distorted form' that 
chaxactense them farther south * The alses are all in 
blossom, and aeir tall, orai^e-red flowmr-s^es make a 
very pretty pomt aimd the yellow orchids and the yellow- 
green grass. The river at AmbrMte is picturestiue, its 
mangrove woods are exceptionally fine, and as tlie ginuud 
mes to some height inland a fine view of the stream may 
^ meanders sluggishly tlirough massive 
^ov^. On toe snags by the water-side many aquatic 
Sf steep river banks^ there is 

to i^ke hawthorn 

sprays of jasmine flowers which fill the 
air TOth such a balmy perfume. In the shallow pools ami 

* t ‘^nopJtfhahuus, 


% 
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The Ambriz^te Eiver (which is properly called Nbrish) 
has rather a long course, and rises some little distance 
south-east of SSo Salvador on a plateau 2500 feet high, 
whence it descends in magnificent cascades, called the 
“Arthington Falls,” into the plain below, and wends a 
tortuous way to the sea. Its upper waters were first 
visited and described by one of the Baptist missionaries 
from SSo Salvador, and he named its falls after a well- 
known English philanthropist. 

por t, so Ambrizdto is the 
o utlet for flic j vor y trade. andltasTieeTTor ihany”y*eara. 
AsnEEeTFeaderwuTseearther bn, the ivory road starts 
from Stanley Pool, passes through SSo Salvador and 
debouches at Ainbrizbte. From Ambrizbte, or some 
neighbouring settlement, the pine-apple has been intro¬ 
duced along the trade routes far into the interior of the 
southern Congo region, and it is probable that limes, 
oranges, maize, sugarcane, manioc, and many other xncent 
additions to native agriculthr© originally started from here, 
where the Portuguese traders brought them from Brazil, 
and, following the arterial trade routes, quickly overran 
tliese hitherto poorly-fed countries. 

Ambr^^ 

d ecid^ly oppo aed-to any.jgea of annexation or protectlsn|jl 

M OS mean power.t For this reason' no wlTite man isi 
owed to penetrate more than a few miles into the! 
interior from Ambriz^te, and scientific explorations are! 
indistinguishable in their eyes from political reoon-| 
naissances. In this way the rggiaaJyiii^Jiltween Sf^/ 
S alvado r aftjjjfoe coast, vaguely, named l&oje, rgmijLuila 
t eyrOTcomiito Wending my way^Sli- 

wards froni Ambrizdte 1 touched at different spots where 
fiictorio.s were established, but none of them offered any¬ 
thing worthy of note until I reached a small settlement 
about fifty miles south of the Congo, called Cabefa da 
Cobra (the “ head of the snake ”). Tluato my longnstatved 

* Titis k the ojiiniou of tbo wWtq traler*, hut tha natives ttkht 
^ ^ their iniejiettdmoe. 

t They nave slaoe (1885) (Kjoeplsd Portaguas* rale. 
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SZchar^ place. At last the hideous 
UfflU^e. of the , south coast was ovei;“ aiid a “rich and 
down to the very waves 

mile or 

K ™me^ately next the sea, overgrown with 
' ® of natural botanical garden 

wi&^ny specimens of the A&icaji Ibra disniav^S 

^^0^^'^?^- were groups of umbmg^s 

trees (some of them handsome species of nar»Tlinr?aAo*» 
wi|x violet laburnnm-like blossoms*) offering a welcome 
^ unaccustomed shade, where, seated a^st a trellis- 
work of creepers on a dry carpet of fallen leaves and 
ading blossoms, you could dreamingly inhale the stroTKr 
*»grant p«fume which the aident'sCtow feSihf 
clustermg jasmine that thrust itself into these ‘nlefsaanf 

two-apeeifia ^of Jasmine 
*SSa;dX.Jit cf somewhat pinky flower with 

XU Its habits, J clambering hiA Jn 

^ do™ it, 

garden of the imdercliff forms this verdant 

».Sh' :=i?LS - 

the soil vegetation once more takes possession of ' 

. d. net,.. 

h^th ^ ’"“’ds the groiiml 

fallen flowers. ® Fuky-mauve sheet oftSr 

have nerer seen this jasmine (Oorissa sp.) farther north on the 

t Ih^hly^Josmiram 
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Ashmo,* a deg^ad^ifibe^’(yitli duU black skins 
and poor^h^cal deyebpment, that extends to’the Lower 
Oongo as far as BomaTBlB principally inhabits the niarshy 
country along its southern bank near the sea. 

Some time before we reach the Congo the red cliffs 
wMch are such a constant feature in the South-West 
-Aiman coast, sink lower and lower, and give place at 
len^a to mighty mangrove swamps of considerable ex¬ 
tent. _ ihen the sea becomes coloured by the sediment off AiC. 
tne river, and the contrast is sharply marked where thef^/lW 
ctoudy river water meets the clear sea. The colour oRTue' 
the Congo water is dark-brownish red, and that of the sea ^ 
tmnspment green; the temperature of the two waters is 
also ^erent—that of the Congo registering 83° Fahrenheit, 
and the sea water 74°, a difference of nine degrees. 

The mouth of the Congo is comparatively simple and 
undivided when compared with the great deltas of the 
Nile, the_ Niger, and the Zambezi. In fact, this is one of 
the firat implosions which gives an air of “ newness ” to 
riysivatid suggests that its present outlet into the 
Atlantic Omn may not be of very ancient date. That 
toe Congo m many directions is trying to force its way to 
the s^ by means of smaller branches I am inclined 
to believe, ^ many of its so-called “creeks” between 
Boma and the sea, though at present remaining blind 
mleys, yet have gained in length in the memory of the 
Eiwpean settlers on the Lower Congo, and it is the 
opmion of ome who know toe country that the river may 
ultimately fwce a way to the sea at Kabinda by means of 
a branch outlet from Boma (the present “ Crocodile ” river 
behind the settlement). The aspect of the mouth of the 
Ungo wito Its two opposite points of Padrao and Bansina 
m rather curious. _ They seem like the last fragments of 
too ancient coast-line through which the river has.broken. 

of marshy land covered with 
splendid forest and fringed with breakwaters of mangrove 
and clumps of beautiful Fan palms.f Banana Point is a 
* Possibly a corraption of A$kikmM ,- 
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little Tjemnsula of sand, which, on one side is lash^ by 
the briers of the Atlantic, and on the othw meets the 
Sat of the mighty Congo. Its existence is only 
or nrolonged W rows of .stakes driven into the shore, 
whBe the beach is raised and fortified by masses of 
! stones.' Why such an unmeanmg name was ^yen to to 
Cdy promoLry by the wtojrst.(toten^ 

/do not know; certainly it is no longer applicable, fbr not 
fb^a rto be seento^g there. However, the name 
sticks to it, and is known far and yode now, for Banan,a | 

' an inmortant settoieBt, and is ttely, to become gam. Je 

IheHofi^. on ac count of bemgJam 
On to n^ow 

S'S^d,‘^re space is as raEi^as m some civilized 
cities there are three separate factories of which'that 
belonging to the Dutch Qo mBariy is by far the largest and 
mostmportant. 75ntogr^d occupied by to estab¬ 
lishment many hands ome p alms _ars„ji3antod, to aid with 
their roots in ke^pngltEeloose soil together. Where the 
peninsnla is joined to the mainland it is all overgrown 
TOth giant ma ngroves and is very marshy in character, 
being to aUlntents and purposes an island, for it is un- 
pi^ble to reach the high ground beyond, (rfherwise than 
water. ' On to inner side of to little promontory is a 
de® and 'capaefons inlet of to Congo, where there is 
room for a whole navy to be moored. Here ships of 
the greafetet to can he anchored within fifty yards of 

The Dutch trading compan y of the Meuwe AM- 
Traa.'naATiA and els Genootscitop, occupies nearly half 

Banana Poin^ and its site is healthy, for to narrowing 
strip‘of* land is swept by the sea breezes, and all the 
washed-up refuse of to shore, together witti the garliage 
thrown.out of to houses, is soon gobbled up by to 
latesd (OTWS. these liseftil lards are wisely proteowaat 
are in coBBeqn^me very tame, assembling in 
^ numbers on to sandy shore to demolish and consume all 
pntr^ying matter that the land-ocabs are too slow to eat. 
liie Dutch establishment is very large, and the white 
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employes ' are perhaps nearly forty in number. Kruboys, 
Krumanos, and Kabindas are used for all the ruder labour 
in the factories and steamers belonging to this company, 
and there are probably from three to four hundred of 
these “ niggers ” in the employ of the Dutch at Banana 
Point. There is a subtle distinction between Kruboy and 
Kruman, or, to use its Portuguese form, Krwrmno. The 
Krubby comes from Sierra Leone * and the Liberian coast, 

■ and is much sought for through- 
outWest Africa as an invaluable 
labourer well worthy of his hire. 

He is very independent and in¬ 
variably returns home at the 
expiration of his term of ser¬ 
vice, and lives a roUicking life 
amongst his relatives before he 
re-engages. The “Kruman” is 
an artificial name given to the 
indigenous slaves of the country 
— men, for instance, of the 
Lower Oongo tribes, that are 
l^ld by their chiefs to European 
^merchants, who, in order to avoid 
f shocking British susceptibilities, 
i call them by the Portuguese 
’ rendering of Kruman (or Kru- 
hoy) — viz. Krumano. Then a “ keu-boy.” 

“Krumanos” are also obtained 

by other means than payment If a native in these* 
countries steals from a white man, he is compelled to 
become his slave, unless his people are prepared to pay 
a large indemnity. Haturally, in nine cases out of ten,' 
they do not care to do so, so the unhappy “nigger” 
who has been caught stealing a handful of tobacco or a 
piece of cloth (perhaps spread out as a bait) becomes tlie 
slave of the white man he has robbed. Such is the custom 
of the country, and one that seems to meet everybody’s 

• Those at Sierra Leone are ra&w a separate wlony from the Kru 
country, which lies to the east ctf liheria. 

' ■ 0 S 
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views just at present. The native chief rules over a great 
number of subjects, and can easily part with one or two 
if “ squared,” and the white man stands greatly in ne^ of 
black servants—not independent freemen like Kruboys 
or Kabindas, that will leave him to return to their own 
country just as they are getting to know his ? but a 
submissive slave that has no choice but to follow liis 


MANGEOVE BOOTS AT BAKANA, 


master everywhere and remain with him always, knowing 
well what he may expect if he runs away—and is caught. 
iSlaver y f^ieytainly exists onjhe Lower 

: * the oiSly'Srffermice is Wiatit is internal,^ io- 
to j^ea^T^nd that owing to the vigilance of British 

* This, of course, was written in 1883, and before the establish- 
ment of the Congo Free State. I let it staird as a picture of what 
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cruisers and the absence of a lucrative market now-a-days, 
slaves are no longer exported from the Congo as in former/^ 
days. A nd slavery w ill continn e-iQ..-exist. nn_ m,a,tt® > 
under wha iTnam e. asTong,as„European merchants stand, 
s orely in need of la'fe ui'. a nd nati ve chi efs aro. willing to ^ 
" apprentice” or sell"their.^U Berfluo u3.^flttMe.Ct3.for air| 
iru portant considerati on in , gin . ...m m. Q£ imn s. Anyf 
traveller who visiti” tlie factories on the Lower Congo —{ 
exc^ p eij^p s in those belonging to the English—may 
see* groups'OT slaves in chains who are so punished for 
having run away, and if he arrives at a time when a slave 
has just been recaptured—possibly by his own relatives, 
who have brought him cheerfully back, sure of a reward— 
he will have an apportunity of studying the application 
of the formidable cow-hide whips to the runaway’s skin, 
and see the blood spirt from his well-flogged back. As a 
rule, I am bound to say the Kruinanos are kindlj^ treated. 
They ape well fed^ and have tl^eiy and ch rldfg n 

ofeii' wiffi"Weia^ tlimi]"Rit 3.' If th^ were allowicf to 
regarnTK^TIBerty at the end of seven years of service, 
without being forced to renew their contract, there would 
not be so much harm in this system. The Portu y ueae | 
method of governm ent apprenticeship is one CoTeiitt y 
from abu^s rind^wouTd w or k well on tlip'^ ongp. * • / 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE LOWEK COHGO—POIKT TO VIVI. 

EiSAN(iE— The Poeest— ^Lissochiltis gi^anfms — The Lagooes akd 
I THEIR Inhabitants—A Vegetable Venice—Birds—Native 
Village—Pets—AlNtelobes —K Crocodile Adventure—^Pon^a 
DA Lenha—The River forming its Delta—^Boma—Under¬ 
hill—^^Musuka—Hell's Cauldron—^A Visit to Stanley— 
Belgique Creek—V ivr—S tanlev and the Natives—The 
Dinner Party—One of Stanley's Stations—Life at Vm* 

Eaely in December 1882,1 started to ascend the Congo 
on a Dutch, steamer, the Moriaan, and made my first halt 
at Eisange, which is a small trading settlement some 
twenty-one miles from the sea on the south bank of the 
Congo, and admirably situated for a naturalist who wishes 
to study the rich swampy region of the Lower Congo with 
I comparative ease and comfort. Here I spent three most 
^pleasant weeks, enjoying the kind hospitality of Senhor 
jEibeiro at the Dutch factory. Indeed I have since re¬ 
gretted the shortness of my stay, as there was such 
abundant material for study, and at the same time so 
many facilities for working in the midst of one’s field of 
research without undergoing privations or unnecessary 
fatigue. Away from the temporary and feeble clearings 
that the few commercial houses have made is grand 
majestic forest towering up into the sky, and displaying 
the most splendid effects which a rich and fantastic foliage, 
a brilliant colouring of varied greens, and a weird archi¬ 
tecture of contorted and massive trunks can produce. 

Our adiectives are too prhv to describe fitly the vegeta - 

g^rselyWTSTEe*^^ Africa^ wbicb h^v@ 
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life which must parallel in rank luxuriance and monstrous 
growth the forests of the coal measures, and reproduce for 
our eyes in these degenerate days somewhat of the inajesty 
of the vegetable kingdom in bygone epochs. 

In the marshy spots, down near the river shoi’c, arc 
masses of that splen did orchid. lAssocMlus gigaidcuH, a 
terrestrial species mat snwds up often to the height of six 
feet from the ground, bearing such a head of red-manvo, 
golden-centred blossoms as scarcely any flower in the 
world can ecjual for beauty and delicacy of form. These 
orchids, with their light-green, spear-like leaves, and their 
tall swaying flower-stalks, grow in groups of forty and 
fifty together, often reflected in the shallow pools of 
stagnant water round their bases, and filling up the fore- 
^•ound of the high purplo-grocn forest with a blaze of 
tender pcach-liko colour, ui)on which, I should have; 
thought, no European could gaze unmoved. Yet the 
Eortugucso merchants who lived among this lovolinesH 
scarcely regarded it, and laughed at the eagerness with 
which I gathered and painted this “ capim ’ —this mere 
grass or reed, as they call it. 

Pheen'm spinosa, which Imrs 
a jim-eatalile starveling date, hedge in these beautiful 
orchids from the wash of the river, and seem a sort of 
water-mark tliat the tides rarely pass: but the water often 
leaks through the mud and vegetable barrier, and forms 
inside the ring of dwarf palms many little quiet lagoons, 
not necessarily unhealthy, for the water is dianged and 
stirred by each recurring tide; and in these lagoons 
bordered by orchids and tdl bushes, with large spatniate 
leaves, and white shining bracts about their flowernstalks,* 
by pandanus, by waving oil-imlms, and by mangrovo trees 
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Tjoised on their many feet, and telling^ out against the 
sky with their laoe-like tracery of leaves—m these ; 
quiet stretches of Stillwater are the homes and feeding- | 
(rpnnnds of mvriad forms of !^e: of blue land-crabs, whose 
burrows ridSe^’MCTT3f always alert aud agitated 
«mud-fish,”* flapping and flopping through the o^e; of 
tiny apaethystine red-beaked kingfishers; of king&hers 
that are black and white, or large and grey and spe(*led; 
of white egrets, of the brown and stork-hke Seoj^ 
umNretta; of spur-winged geese; and of all-devouring 
OmoUerax vultures. A rustling in the vegetation, and 
a iW varanus lizard slips into the water ; or on some 
trampled bank a crocodile lies asleep in the warm sun, 
with a fixed smirk hanging about 

lagoons are places seething with life—life that is ever 
stirring, striving and active—and when you suddenly 
arrive, slipping and splashing 

sudden silenoe that greets you is rather the fnghtened 
expectant hush of a thousand appreh^ensive c^tures. 
Beyond the lagoons and this strip of mud and water, rxM 
an almost impenetrable barrier of forest, nearly impossible 
to pass by land, but wliieh is fortunately pipced by m^y 
little a rms or natural canals of the Congo that intersect it 
and penetrate to the firm dry land beyond. As you paddle 
gently in a native canoe through the watery alleys of this 
Weteble Venice, the majestic trees firmly interlaced 
above and overarching the canal, shrouding all in palo 
green gloom, the glimpses and vistas that you get through 
the forest reveal mmjy,.^eautiful forms 
life. Barbetst wifE^d fomKeOTand large not«;^ls 
’ace'sitting in stupid meditation on the twigs, giving a harsh 
and mechanical s(j[ueak if the too near approach of the 
canoe disturbs their reverie. Little African woodpeckers 
are creeping up the branches, deftly turning round towards 
tlie unseen side when they observe _ you; green 

mantises or “ praying insects ” are chasing small fliM with 
t.hw'r great pouncing forelegs, and every now and then a 






S JOmmt UP THE 
Lei-Mid snaps up a 

ihe canal, a a native iDath is dis* 

i solid and well raised “l^^rpaik-lto and 
., leading thiougk ^ yjUage, whence tlie 

clumps of forest to ^ i^. 

of diverse * and' beanfcifnl 
birds enliven- tMs walk 
Pogmorhyncus ceogaster . through the forest along 

ilank peat path with theix loud ori^. them lovely 
aire and their rapid movements. Itt the native 
which I thus reach, hurifid in the forest that ovor- 
’a’ stiant^er with its majesty, there are many indica- 
of the neighbouring fauna. These riyonno paHyes 

TO and tame every possibla.kmd W 

repQe, which'they then bnng down to the Itnglisji 

* JPyononotuSt 
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or th e merchants at Banana to sell. Here, in 
tins village nm- Hisange are' youiig 'niaiidi-ils with their 
httle leaden-blue faces gazing at you wistfully from the 
doorway of some native hut. In neatly-made wicker-work 
cages constructed from the light pithy wood of the baobab 
mny birds are awaiting the departure of their captors for 
iianana.^ Here is a green parrot,* green with a few red 
spl^ash^ on the wings, something like—perhaps somewhat 
aUied to—the Amazon parrot of South America. Humber- 
less httle “ cordons-bleus,” waxbills, and weaver birds, are 
mttenng in their really pretty cages. A poor little 
Gjdaffo l&mui sits, huddled and stupid, in his wicker prison 
®. bright daylight to which he is exposed. The 

s^ht of aH these living things is too much for me; and 
although I know how impossible it is to keep live crea’tures 
when you are travelling, I yield to the clamorous natives 
barbets (one of which is illustrated 
on p. 28), five in a charming little cage for a shilling, or at 
^ shilling’s worth of cloth at tlie neighbouring 

isla^ being encircled by two 
^msoTaie Congo wlrnjhrTimy^y up occasionally iii the 
^y season; on the mainland, where the land is reallv 
w than on the islands and marshy 

of tlie rmr. Harnessed antclopes,J bush-bucks,§ 
oobtis and Cephalophus antelopes are found in certain 
1 Q£ogS^ai-it£e_JBo t so nin^orous here as 

luxmlSSoi^f tlieir boldness and rapacity, I will cite the 
following incident which has recently been imported t<) 
me from this part of the Congo. A Portuguese inercliaut 
was descending the river in his la^e native canoe. He 
was seated on a chair in the bow, and, .as the canoe glided 
along, he noticed a large torocodile k(«ping up with it 

fp’'^®ter. He paid but little attention 
to the creatures movements, merely noting its constant 


Fmomphalm rohmtm. 
t iu Konpfo means ^ island 

t Irag 0 laphm mnptm. 
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pursuit to the canoe-men, who laughed at its persistemce. 
Suddenly, however, the crocodile sprang from the water 
and seizing the white man by the leg, nearly dragged him 
into the river. The Kabindas, who were paddling, inter¬ 
vened with great decision and presence of mind, and beat 
the crocodile about the head with their paddles so severely 
that he moderated his demands, and went off witff a foot 
instead of the white man’s whole body. The victim was 
t.a1rftu to an. English merdiant of Ponta da Lenha, who is 
skilled in surgery, and who, I believe, saved the life of 
the crocodile’s victim by skilful treatihent. TMs„.sh.o»*d 
teach travei^ra_pn^thejQQagojiot to welcome^th^^n- 
pamMi^STof crocboGlesJjutJ^ 

^p§i^mii^ji2Elq freiu^tly.seen o£BhS 
th e river, but b ecome .raoxe.nH.WOiJS,..§s 
approe^ Bdmir " The carnivora here are reprraented by 
(^TreHlovely Tittle genet cats and leopards, whose claws 
are used to decorate the caps of the chiefs on the Lower 

Congo... * 

The n ext settle inent of importance is Ponta da Lenha , 
whefe*sfeamCTs”can’ for supplies of wbod-fuer{whence the 
name in Portuguese—"The Wood Point”). , Ponte da 
Leiiha, forty miles from the sea, and just out of the district 
of the mangrove swamps, offers little of interest or note 
^ave i ta fine firange teeas . the only ones to be found on 
idle lo^rerlriv^ . This ;^ce is barely above the level of 
^ the stream,* and the shore has to be protected with piles, 

. as the Congo is eating Ponta da Lenha away.. Only a 
little while' ago, a French factory disappeared completely 
into the water, which now flows twenty , feet above it. In 
the ordinary course of events this place would long ago 
have disappeared without .the intervehtion of man; for 
tt he. LowCT Congo ,a£^ns. to be widening ife..bed,ysfti:J]gL 
IVea rTMigre ^ s trikin g out new issu^'iowaids^thn.JS®aj— 
flaTpresent alToT tliem bEnd alleys; but the Congo is so 

( ambitious, of having a delta> that . I am sure, he will 
ultimately attein what Ms older fellows in Africa, the 
Nile, the Niger, and the Zambezi already possess. 

Boma, once, and that not long since, the limit of 
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European extension on the^pngo lies about eighty miles,> 
fKin tlii~^ouTiE oFW river,_ and 

“fa otnriea.” and tr ading .establishments^ null,' 

E^^, Dii^,Tr^' PortMe, 

is-trSb a"^urishihg CathoUc Mission here The river at 
and below Boma somewhat resembles the Congo at 
Stanley Pool in its great breadth, its many islands, and 
the numberless water-birds that haunt its banks. The 
sinister influence of the barren stony hills and strained 
stream that marks the Cataract region is over, and Natu^ 
expands in richness and luxuriance. No villages arc 
fofe^e^ the llV§f until Tivfis reached. There is it is 
true, a sort of native town near Kisange, but it is chiefly 
used for trading purposes, and is almost abandoned J"® 
rainy season. 

nlace on the Congo. Thelleat is excessive, and behind 
thTiS^ifflbu^ lie great swamps and fetid marahM, 
which not only give rise to much fever, but breed me 
most terrible mosquitoes for size and bloodthirstiness that 
I hare ever known. Eortunately, both my visits there, 
coming and going, were of short duration, and I hastened 
to leave a place which, whether from fancy or otherwise, 
seemed to me eminently disagreeable.* 

Ascending the river towards a jcttlement ot 

the Baptist Mission on the south flaS of the Congo about 
l!lirmIIsrifomTE.e sea, where I had been invited to p^s 
a few days on my way to the interior, I ®d the in¬ 
creasing asperity of the river scenery. The roundc^ 
gmssT downs of Boma becsame abrapt and jagged hills 
with great red patches of bare earth, and little forert re¬ 
maining in their stony clefts. The gracefnl Hyphmno 
palms with their fan-like fronds gradually decreased in 
numbers until they finally and completely disappeared. 
Meantime the river narrowed, and wound tortuously with 
many whirlpools and sunken rocks amid the stem pro** 

hSJMiS’‘®2rmoro suited for the great capital it will some day 
beoome.~H. H. J* 
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cipitous hills, hiUs that were fast becoming mountains. 1 
touched at Musuka, a point of departure for Sao Salvador 
and Noki, a trading station on both sides of the river, and 
finaUy arrived at the site of a large Baptist 

Mission, a place known 

^^IJnderhill'' stands alewTSife from Vivi on the opposite 
bank, and is situated amid really picturesq[ue sgenery* 
The great river takes a broad bend opposite the station, 
and is shut in on both sides by the towering hills, so that 
it resembles nothing so much as a beautiful mountain 
lake lying in a profound gorge, save that the whirling, 
racing current shows you on reflection, that there mnst 
be a great river harassed and exasperated by the many 
obstacles that incessantly beset its hurried course towards 
the sea. Caught in this great bend, the river tearing 
down from Vivi has to pass through a somewhat narrow 
passage, and then hurls the whole of its stream againtt an 
immense and imposing cliff that really seems a great 
mountain side shorn in half. It rises almost perpem 
dicularly from the water, which so boils, and whirls, and 
seethes, and eddies at its base, that this loop of the river 
has been called by the Portuguese Hell's Oai4dron/' The 
intense red colour of the earth, where tide cliff has been 
S«ped and bar^ by the rains, and its lurid reflections in 
th# stTj^ks of Smooth water; the dark purple-green woods 
that nestle in the sombre hollows of the hills“hills that 
seem pitilessly to enclose the scene and forbid escape— 
the unquiet water and the ghoul-like vultures, always 
soaring in black and white relief against the dark-toned 
background; aE these detaEs render the grim name 
singiSarly applicable, though the scene to which it has 
been appEed has a savage beauty about it that redeems 
the gloom. 

The Ettle mission-house was buEding when I first went 
there, the principal element in its construction being, as 
in most of the temporary houses on the Lower Congo, 
what the Portuguese caE '^bordSo/' and the English 
bamboo," hut which reaUy is the strong shafts of the 
foE-grown fronds of Phmms spinom, a species of dwarf 
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palm, growing abundantly on the river between Bonoa 
and the sea, in the marshy districts and flat mud-banks 
that border the widening river. The skeleton of the 
house is first formed by a scaffolding of stout poles cut 
from among the saplings of the neighbouring forest, and 
in between these the “bamboo” rods are worked, and 
make an excellent and firm partition through the chinks 
of which the air can freely penetrate. Underhill is a 
pretty station, but so shut in by natural obstacles that it 
is difficult to explore much of the neighbourhood in the 
absence of any path over the stony hills, where the strong 
grass, growing often six feet high, does not conduce to a 
pleasant walk. 

I was preparing to make a little journey along the 
south bank of the river, hoping ultimately to reach Stanley 
Pool, when on the eve of my departure the Bdgiqm, a 
steamer belonging t o th e A frican Inter national Associfl.tto n, 11 
called at UhagfEU," anST ffie'ca^fSn'^v^’m^a message j 
from the chief of Vivi station, i nviting me to come o^if/ 
Jtanley, who had just returneSTrSffinEurbDa/ 

I deferred my'intehdeffd^OTS05rT'“^^i^'''ffir8SomT 
panied the captain of t]i& Belgiqm on his way up stream 
. Several times before, I had seen this vessel pass 
the mission and then disappear, as it were, into the very 
mountain side, for the entrance to “Hell’s Cauldron ” was 
strangely hidden, so that to the great wish I entertained 
of meeting Stanley in Africa, and discoursing with him 
there on African things was added a vague curiosity to 
see what was "round the corner” of this great gorge in 
the moimtains. What I did see, on turning a bend in 
the straitened and liarassed stream, here flowing between 
precipitous hills of a thousand feei^ was Vivi, which, as it 
rose bright and glistening under the afternoon sun, its 
white houses crowning a great, gaunt cliff, and gleaming 
out in their brightness like some Eastern city on a fortress- 
hill^^ did, indeed, hardly look a peaceful settlement, but 
rather the stronghold of some river pirate and the store- 
liouse of his booty. The little steamer, fearM in those 
days of struggling to the foot of Vivi where the last 

D 
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strong rusk of water was difficult to stem, put into a little 
creek—Belgiq[ue Creek as it is still call^—and liere we 
landed, and walked througli moist woods and dank ravines 
to Vivi, the last part of the way being an arduous ascent 
along a red clayey road. As we neared the station, 
increasing numbers of people were seen, till, arriving in 
the centre of the great oblong space round which the 
houses stand, it was like assisting at some huge*African 
fair. Two hundred and eighty Zanzibaris had arrived the , 
day before, in addition to those that were already at the 
station, and then there were Kruboys,” ‘"Kabindas/' and 
many of the natives from the vicinity; for, in addition to 
the already numerous arrivals, several important chiefs 
with their crowds of followers had come to hold a palaver 
of honour, a sort of afternoon call, on Bula Matadi /" ^ to 
welcom e^ him back to his w ork on th^"t]ongQ^.^.^ Here he 
was, seated onlGIs^camp-chair, Ms pipe in his mouth, and 
a semicircle of grinning kinglets squatting in front of him, 
some of them smoking long-stemmed, little-bowled pipes 
in complacent silence, and others putting many questions, 
to Bula Matadi"" as to his recent journey to Europe^—^to 
^ ''Mputo” the land .beyond the se a , as they cal l^t—and 
< \ r^Seivmg"‘^is repies with expr^ions of incredulous 
wonder, tapping their open mouths with their hands. I 
paused involuntarily to look at tMs group, for Stanley had 
not yet seen me approacMng, and was unconscious of 
observation. Perhaps he never posed better for Ms picture 
than at that moment, as he sat benignly chatting and 
smoking with the native cMefs, Ms face lighting up with 
ap^usement at their naive remarks, while the bearing of 
Ms head stUl retained that somewhat proud carriage that 
liuspimri thesfi African cMeftains with a real respect jfa r 
Ms a Any one 

(JbsSrv^^Stenley^ttM moment could compi'ehend the 
great influence he possesses over the native mind on the 
Congo, and could realise how that influence must tend 
toward peace wherever Stanley's fame has readied, for to 


The Bock Breaker.” 






curiously under the beiiet that i was 

he sent Dualla for some tea. Dualla was a handsome! 
Somali lad, son of the chief of the police at Aden, audl^ 
versed in many European and African languages. Ho | 
had been Stanley’s body-servant on the Congo smco 187.».{ 

On the first night of my arrival we were a larger party 

_some twenty-seven wliite men in all ^than the ordinary 

dining-room would comfortably contain, so, as the night 
was brilliantly fine and still, the long dinner-table was 
spread in the open moonlight near the edge of the jagged 
cliff and here we sat long after the meal was over, calmly y 
enjoying the balmy night, and listening to Stanley s always 
vivid descriptions of past African experiences, enhan^t 
in this case by such a splendid mise en seine to his dis- 
couMe as Tivi, the dark mountains, the rushing river, and ^ 
the quiet moonlight could lend. Vivi station is about | 
360 feet above the sea, and a clear 270 feet above the 
Oon"o. The projecting mass of hill upon which the 
station is placed rises higher as it nears the river, and is 
almost inapproachable save from the inland side, or by 
means of a road winding up from the river bank. On the 
left of this precipitous hill a little stream, dashing in tiny 
cascades through a series of small chasms in the blue-grey 
rock, gives xis© to sonic vcgctc-tion, indeed, XEtlici 
piotures(iue hanging woods, and fertilises the large gardens 
and banana plantations that have been made in the valley. 
This stream is very nearly perennial, but in the dry season 
it occasionally fads, otherwise it may he looked upon as 
the water supply of Vivi, for its water is more agreeable 
to drink than that of the Congo, which, though perfectly 
wholesome, is charged with sandy sediment and has often 

* Vivi m no longer in exfetenoe. * II was ibtind to ba e very nii- 
kealt^y place, and the river approact was very diffionlk Tbe settl^. 
■ m^nt, was removed to tke c^x^le 
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a taste of weak tea. On'tlie opposite side of Vivi Hill 
opens another valley, Ml of richly-hued green woods, 
rising and falling till they reach the distant rolling downs 
that rise above “Hell’s Cauldron.” Behind Vivi a huge 
mass of rock towers up into the sky, scantily covered with 
tufts of vegetation, and surmounted by great blocks of 
stone that look like the remains of a cairn (jr some 
Hruidical temple. 

To describe one of Mr. Stanley’s stations is no veiy » 
satisfactory task, for, by the time your description is 
printed and published, the place, may be utterly trans¬ 
formed, and indeed, so quickly do things march now on 
the Congo that Vivi, the most stable of all the establish¬ 
ments, is probably no longer as I knew it.* However, in 
the beginning of 1883, the arrangement of the buildings 
was pretty much as follows. On the summit, and near 
the riverward edge of the cliff, was a flat and level 
platform, nearly artificial, and about eighty feet square. 
Here were placed several important houses. The prin¬ 
cipal one contained an upper story, with Mr. Stanley’s 
bedroom, and on the ground-floor a large sitting-room, 
surrounded by amply filled book-shelves, the doctor’s 
room and laboratory, the bed-room of the second in 
command, a “ store,” an office or bureau, and a gun-room. 
This house was going to be removed and rebuilt—-or 
rather, an entirely new building was to be put in its 
place, as it was hot and badly adapted for the climate; 
the double walls did not seem to render it much cooler, 
and moreover, had become the home of a colony of 
abominable little bats, whose squeaking, both at dawn 
and sunset, was most fidgeting; perhaps, however, on 
account of the bats, mosquitoes were almost absent at 
Vivi, a great and appreciable relief to those who suffer 
from their venomous bites. The opposite building to 
“ Stanley’s House” was a large sort of one-storied bmack, 
containing a number of bedrooms for the white residents, 
and a large dining-room open on three sides to the air. 

* Is no longciv in csisteucc, as 1 have akoady pointed oat.-—B. 11. J. 
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There were also on this upper plateau, which might be 
called the fashionable part of Vivi, an observatory, a 
shower-bath, a pigeon-house, and the usual domestic 
offices. From the verandah that runs along the shady 
side of Stanley’s house a most beautiful view of the Lower 
Congo, with its woody islands, its swirling rapids, and 
noble downs may be obtained. Here, also, are placed 
many Comfortable seats and chairs, and in the warm 
afternoon hours it is pleasant to rest here, half dreamily, 
with a nice book from the well-furnished library, and let 
one’s eyes wander from its pages to the sun-steeped 
landscape below the hUl. From this raised square two 
broad ffights of steps lead down to an oblong space of 
ground with a long garden in the centre, round which are 
placed houses for white men, kitchens, stores, piggeries, 
fowl-houses, and finally, apart from all the rest, a powder 
magazine. Beyond these, and generally below, for the 
“ white ” part of Vivi occupies the summit of the hill, all 
the settlements and little tidy cabins of the Zanzibaris, 
the Einimen, and the Khbindas are placed, each race 
forming, as it were, a little colony by itself. This " native 
town” is scrupulously clean, and some of the litlie 
compounds belonging to the headmen, or to those whose 
married condition entitles them to a more excluded way 
of liviog, are really very pretty and bright, with their 
tiny plantations, and flocks of chickens and Muscovy 
ducks. In any direction, if you want to leave Vivi, you 
must go down. The prettiest walk lies towards the 
little brook. Thence, at sunrise and towards sunset, the 
women wend their way with their pitchers balanced on 
the head, to bring water for their households. Lower 
down the stream, near where the road to Isangila crosses 
it, is the washing-pkce where, under the shelter of a few 
well-placed umbrageous trees, the women spend the noon¬ 
time over the hnen. It is here that aU the gossip is 
exchanged among the coloured ladies; and it is here that, 
if your “ boy ” oftains a few minutes’ leave, he comes to 
revel in the scandal of black sociely. 
life at VM had a certain monotony, and one day 


had already collected in divers expeditions. My time 
passed much as follows. In the early morning, about six, 
my Zanzibari servant would come into my room* with a 
tray of light breakfast—coffee, bread and butter, sardines, 
&c. I dallied over this meal with one of the hundred and 
fifty books of the station library, and then sauntered out 
in pyjamas to the shower-bath just outside the house, and 
after refreshing myself with a good douche, I dressed 
and took a walk to botanise or sketch. At noon we all 
met at breakfast—or lunch—which was laid on the long 
table in the nearly open-air dining-room I have already 
mentioned. This meal generally began with soup, and 
then there would follow roast meat and boiled, the_ flesh 
of sheep, goat, pig, or an occasional antelope; chicken, 
cooked in different ways, curry, and all the most dazzling 
show that tinned-meats could offer—^not very brilliant or 
toothsome these latter it must be owned—and I myself 
always preferred plain roast goat, however totigh, to the 
inaipid contents of & tin, notwithstanding the attractive 
title it might bear in the mmu. 

Tia bou wine and Bordeaux were always on the table, 
and occasionally beer. Breakfast wound up with coffee 
and biscuits, and the meal finished, every one separated 
to pass away the hot hours of the day either in sieste or 
reading beneath the cool verandah. This was the silent 
hour, when scarcely even a Zanzibari was seen stirring, 
and where the European perspired tranquilly in pyjamas. 
About four, afternoon tea was about, or a.temoon coffee 
or chocolate, as you preferred it. It was generally made 
separately for you by your own “ boy,” and either drunk 
in one’s own room, or enjoyed amid a group of gossipera 
in the common sitting-room. Then work began again in 
earnest. The pickaxes of the road-makers, the hammermg 
fro m the carpenter’s shop, the cries of the Kruboys 
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unloading cargo from a steamer, the jabbering of the 
natives come to traffic their products against the white 
man’s cloth, beads, wire, and gin, all formed the busy 
turmoil that rose from the awaking station, and which 
continued till the sun was down, and the bell had sounded 
for cessation of work. Then the cooking fires of the 
Zanziljaris and the Kruboys twinkled in the dusky bush, 
and the dinner-table was laid for the white men, with the 



OBomns. 


pleasant glow of lamplight reflected on the white cloth 
and the knives and forks, like a glimpse of far-off 
oivihzation. Every one expanded at dinner-time. The 
anxious chief forgot his anxieties; those who thought 
they were going to die of fever seemed at any rate 
resolved to die with a full stomach; tlie doctor nibbed 
his hands and looked hopeful; people who liad been 
“distant” with one another during the day became 
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cordial; and after the meal was over, and the cigars and 
wine were placed on the table, we would grow so interested 
in discussions as to the relative merits of the governments, 
the journals, and the theatres of our respective lands, that 
in our conversation we were completely transported back 
to Europe. So much so, that when we hade each other 
CTood-night, it gave quite a revulsion to our thoughts to 
leave the brightly-lighted dining-room, the laughing faces 
and the eager talk, and walk off to one’s bedroom through 
the warm and scented African night, where the Southern 
Cross rose above that great rushing river, and where the 
deep silence was only broken at times by the cry of a 
night-bird or the yelp of a distant dog. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

PALABALA AND YELALA. 

Animals—Hocsbs- 

SoENBBr—T he LmNosTONE Inland Mission—Fioxe the Lan- 
OHAGE OP THE Oosoo— The neighbouring Kings—Native 
Feelings towards Christianity—Kino 
Kongo-Mpaka-Cuourbits-The Lupu-Keturn to Vm- 

Mpanda and its amiable Ohiep- 
J HE SOBNEBT on TOE EoAD—T hB GraSS—GRASSHOPPERS_KaI_ 

Dbaccenas—Ihb Ohiep op Yblala—Nt6t£ Mbongo’s Toilettk 

^OURNET W THE FaLLS-Thb FaLLS OP YeLALA-A f!sH 

Breakfast—Return to VivL apish 

Leaving Vivi for a fcime, I returned to Underhill to 
undertake the journey along the south bank of the river 

previous preparations, with the 
mtention, however of returning to Mr. Stanley’s station 
^ not succeed in my enterprise. I intended, at any 
late, to visit the interesting native town of Pakhala 
VM^ six miles from the Congo, due soutrS 

few earners, most of them 
the nft-ra£f of Boma, I left Underhill in the sultry noon- 
tame and toiled at first up a steep and stony hffl, most 
exasperating in character, where my feet slipped back at 
evMy sty off ae ,hari«dged stani iC m tlTuttS 
^oups of lesion buildings vanished behind, shut out by 
the brow of the hiU, a fresh stretch of the river OonffJ 
through narrowing banks, came 4o' 

S T bank, a crest 

white houses surmounting a scarped red cliff tIia 

road windmg down from this eagle’s nest to the riverside 
was very distinctly seen. The stream of riie Congo here, 
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aceordiDg to Mr. Stanley’s soundings, is of immense 
depth, ninety fathoms, and in the rainy season flows at the 
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from view. It_is flomng from the north, and Palabalajies 
nearly due east. The path thither leads you through two 
or three najiwe.. vi^^es of a comfortable and prosperous 
appearance, and suggesting here Ithd th^re by certain 
(JiffiSng*sE^ and contrivances that their inhabitants are 
not bereft of so/voiT vivTe» There are well-cultured plots 



HBN-HOtrSB. 


nf TYiflim andr^m ani^ h ere and there aJinxB, and even an 
orange tree (these latter rare), pa^w tre^s, and the 
beE^uI passion-flower, which gives the fruit known m 
maracuja or grenadilla, is carefully trained^aynn a Anno- 
work of sticks . Little beds of eartlr^SeheiBg -assMuonsly 
hoed, and are marked cut with geometrical accuracy by 
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means of the same device as our ^rdeners ^ploy at 
Ee a tight string tied from peg to peg o^y that m 

SreSe ducking fowls wilk small chicks aboifo them 
SThmSd S. large hencohps made of wrthes- md 
frrnw to nrotcct the chickens from their many enemies , 
Sd' for the hens to lay in, and the fowls to roos,t m^at 
night, neat little hen-houses are raised on posts, out of the 
reach of snakes. 





In a rough sort of shanty, constructed principally ^ 
overlaid pahn-fronds, are the goats and the sheep (t^ 
sheep are of the usual Central AMcan stock, with short 
v,a,w coats, supplemented in the ram by a splendid silky 
from his chin to his stomach) j and even, r^ely, we 
may see a black high-shoulder^ buEock s^l^ m a not 
ill-fasMoiL6d manner made of tlie same mateiial. ^ 

foot 'HboTO the ^ound ^ a plSbfoifi of beaten earth. 
There is first of aU a framework of stout poles, one 
very long pole forming the apex of the slanting and 

thin fiths aud .dried _gaas, Bm roof some 

feet beyond the body of the house, and in front is 
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prolonged to a sort of verandah, further supported by two 
extra poles, and susceptible of any modification, from 
being the shady space of a few feet where the inmates of 
the house pass most of their time, to becoming the great 
receftion-place and palaver-ground of kings. Here, as we‘ 
pass, the inlmbitants of each house are nearly alwayh 
assembled. The wonien look up from pounding palmf 

j^ ^ 8't the “muni 

squatted in lazy ease, take'" 
tECTrge-bowled pipes from their mouths and call out a 
salutation, generally “Mavimpi,” whilst, irresolute be¬ 
tween the threshold and the interior, large-headed, round¬ 
eyed children mutely and distrustfully regard the white 
inan, who mu^st in their eyes as much embody some notion 
of mcanny bogeyism as the traditional black man does 
to English children. 

yiUa^jhere is a grove of bananas, or 
pla^Eas,, a perpetual source of food supply to their 

t^^m ^«P^°°ipany eaten hem 

has no sweet tastA. hnh ta 

of scenery on the road to Palabala is typical 
of the cataract region of the Congo, a succession of Ey 
^Us, covered TOth rough grass, and rich, fertile valleys 
with luxunant forests and running streams in their dentil' 
About midway to Palabala, you have to cross by means of 
amative ferry the river Mposo,* a rapid stream^tha?^Ls 
near ^ Salvador, and flows into the Congo exactlv 
opposite Vivi Beyond this the road is all uf hiTl and 
down dale, t^ at length we descry a fringe of forest whteh 

the crest of a ^ 0 !^ ■ 

1600 feet high. As I pass through the native village tfu’ > 
people cry out "Mundele, mundele,” and several ^come 1 

ixooa mornmg, which they have learnt from tho/. 


Mposo means buffalo. 


}^By AfHcan ri^arif am named aftei’ 
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an English lady, one of the members of the mission, 
was residing. Here some twenty people were assembled, 
principally boys. There was a little giggling at our 
approach, otherwise they were well-behaved. The 
missionary prayed in lipte (the langu age of t he Lower 
Congo) and in English, an3raIIo~fBM~a chapter of the 
Mhle in the same tongues. The subject in Eiote was not 
wisely chosen, being a wearisome record of Jewish wars, 
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■where familiar-sounding Bible names were strangel'y 
^ed up with unintelligible Mote. All the while the’ 
black congregation (swelled this evening by my five 
porters) sat stolidly unmoved, although the missionary 
stoove to infuse as much interest as possible into his. 
msMurse, ^ After this followed a Moody and Sankey hymn 
in Mote, in which I felt anything but at home, and could 
oMy make semblance with my lips to be foUowinff 
ImaUy, a short prayer finished up the whole, and then 
began a ceremony which the natives would not miss for 
the wOTld Each one came separately and shook hands 
TOtb the lady, the missionary and myself, accompanying 
the shake-hands with a “ goo'-night. Sir,” applied 
mdifferently to either sex. We also retired to our rooms 
and although mine was rather damp (there was a fine 
crop of mushrooms—alas! not edible, and waving emss 
growing on my bedroom floor), I had a comfortable bed 
and slept weU, 

It_vm very humid and wet at Balabala EvA.<tr f 

rendered tEe pl^e clammy and unhealthy. There are I 


T ^ TiV T—. r , wiius© name 

I forget. Kongo-Mpaka is the head king, and only owes 

allgpnce jo the king of Congo at Sao Salvador £ uttle 
wEfle^gSraTorffieq^s^fe Hh^f Shgo made a 
sort of progress throimh his dominions, and was received 
■with great respect at Palabala. The local dialect here is 
a very pure form of the Mote (Mote really means the , 

b£?^ltudS bvT”^ ".2SS£L:iJonguJ which has 

Zr b^^at langLge L common use thani 
farthCT north; nor is this to be wondered at, when 'we. 
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At Palabala the natives were, at the time of my visit, 
disposed to be impudent and even aggressive towards white 
men, hut during the last few months of my stay on the 
Congo, they modified their tone, owmg to their .cominm^ial, 
relations with Mr,.SiaoleyJ^ expedition. 

^ They , are very superstitious, and for every person that 
. dies somebody is made " ndoki ” (or “ devil possessed ”), 
land has to take the casca poison.* This is usually 
’ •administered in such a way as to be merely a strong 
^netic, under the idea that the victim may “ bring_ up ” 
the devil, and cast him out with his bile. They think a 
great deal of their “Nhi/rriba,” and pnihe spuA bank of 
t he ri yer^ jhore.^r.,Stenley’s influence is not_a 5 „yet so 
fifrnTv -ftat abli'.shed as jn the nei gh bourhood of Vivi, it is 
dang erous for a white man to offend these fanatics, who 
wm severely beat him ^as they did a young member of 
the Livingstone Mission) with their long wands or staves 
in return for fancied slights. The Nkimba are^ in all 
V probability males undergoing circumcision, and initiation 
i into the rites of marriage. They may be of any age, boys 
of eleven or men of forty; but generally the “Nkimba- 
ship ” is undergone by young men. A fuller description 
of their ceremonies and observances will be found in 
Chapter XVL - , 

The_ people of Palabala may be said to “ patronise ” 
IS femti anity, a religion which, in my opinion, mey are in 

tot^y unfitted to under- 
When the missionary holds a Sunday service in 
♦-King Kongo-Mpaka’s house, some twenty or thirty idlers 
took in, in a genial way, to see what is going on, much as 
we might be present at any of their ceremonies. Tliey 
beMve very well, and imitate, with that exact mimicry 
which only the negro possesses, all our gestures and 
actions, so that a h^ty oteerver would conclude they 

* This “ Oasca” poison is prepared from the thick, hard b«k of a 
large tree, ErythrophloBmn Cfuineime, from 40 to 100 foot ia Wmt, 
belonging to the tribe Mnwrphmdrm, snb-order 
^ Monteiro, ‘ Angok and Elvir I* 

, pp* 61 - 66 ; and OUver, ‘Flora of Tropical fol ii pp. ilO-til, 
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were really touched by the service. They kneel down 
mth &ji^^andon of devotion, clasp their hands, and say 

Amen ” with a deep ventral enthusiasm. The missionary, 
on the occasion that I accompanied him, gave a short 
sermon in Piote, well expressed considering the little time 
he had been studying the language. The king constantly 
took jip_ the end of some phrase, and repeated it with 
patronising intm-est after the missionary, just to show how 
he was attending, throwing meanwhile a furtive glance 
at ms wives, who were_ not pursuing their avocations out¬ 
side with sufficient diligence. A short prayer concluded 
the service, and when the king rose from his knees, he 
promptly demanded the loan of a hand-screw to effect 
some alteration in his new canoe. 

Romid Palabaia ^«. vgigetation is. very rich. There is 
beautiful forest in the valleys wherein pine-apples grow 
wild, and the bracken fern gives a familiar air to the 
underpowth in the woodland glades. The CumrUtaoecB 
are very noticeable here, particularly one species that has 
rnost gorgeous fruits; they are egg-shaped, about the size 
of a pear, and covered with prickles. The outside is the 
most brilliant orange colour; when ripe, the husk splits 
into four sections, displajdng the interior where the black 
seeds are lying enveloped in pulp of the richest crimson 
hue I have ever seen in nature. The commonest birds 
round Palabala are the grey parrot, the Gypohierax 
vulture, and a small black hornbill. 


In my journeys beyond this place I reached to the river 
MffijJut the e xtortions of the local chief, the diffie&ty 
of procuring food, Std the~untrustwbraiiness of my 
cairiera, who were secretly in league with the natives, 
rendered any further progress along this inhospitable 
route inadvisable, especially as Mr. Stanley’s road to the 
north of the river was open to me, where I should be 
perfectly free from the exactions of the native chiefs, and 
have merely the usual physical difficulties of ordinary 
African travelling to contend with. In fact, in the end 
0^ ]l§,82>.tbiis j^oad along the southe rn side of felB ggo | 
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^ j!The n^ro can onlj be bx and tbe 

p ^ mi aaionar W axe the^vvorst people possible 

/ ^t.f^^fl.1 Tjyit.h biixt^ A ^'rule of lovehe takes for a con- 
li :^mOTL of weakness, and abuses it accordingly. When 
I had once entered Palabala, where the Livingstone 
missionaries have been patiently working for three years, 
I could not leave it, either to go backwards or foijivards, 
until I had paid the rascally old Mng, Kongo-Mpaka, in 
the missionary's presence, a present of gin to the value 
of 25& The missionary felt humiliated at having to 
interpret the king's demand, but it was a case of force 
maje%re, and my kind host was powerless in the matter, 
having been so often exposed to forced contributions^ 
him self. However, this is all altered now.* Mr. Stanly’s 
I agents' have recently made treaties wi th t^^^ ^^at 
; Pala^ ^"and in the^S^BourEdo37^ ^ result of 
I flEenM^forls the southern road now no longer offers the 
I slightest difidculty to even a solitary traveller. I returned 
to Vivien the first day of the Hew Year, 1883, and was in 
time to participate in a • very enjoyable dinner which 
celebrated the Jour de TAn. The succeedii^ week was 
occupied in making various excursions and in preparing 
for my jgmsXJllL fei riye^ 
witg*^SelSm aii4 ^de£3he_auspices of 

!&Longst the various shorter trips, however, 
wmBh“ i liiade at different times to places in the 
neighbourhood of Vivi, was a visit to the celebrated 
Pallfl^of Yel^la. the greatest and first-known rapids of 
tET^UongoT^^h I wQl here describe because of their 
natural seq[uence to the country already treated of, 
although I did not actually see them until my return 
from the upper river. 

The Falls of Yelala are only some nine miles from Vivi 
as the crow flies, but by the winding road it is a distance 
of thirteen or fourteen. I started amid the morning mists 
that marked the commeucement of the dry season. The 

- 

i^ore so in 1892 , whm the people are seml-civilizcd, quiet 
Art under Congo Free State rule.—H. H. J. 
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overarching rank and high with the previous rainy- 
thrS “ft diguing and difScult to pals 

nf the pleasant little village 

of Ngim Mpanda, I was cut and scratched and slashed 
fLn? +T ®^®P®“ting degree that I was quite out of 

S down of little barbed seeds had 

crept down the back of my neck, and were nrickincr mp 
at every motion of my boiy. At 



OBIEF OS’ muvi MPANDA. 


minutes of welcome rest in the verandah of the chiefs r- 

^™ko4reamy,.frothing «pS!«^' 

^e. just drawn from JETtre^ restdred meto e^mi-. 

j enabled to reciprocate the profession of 
1 ^® of the amiable chief with like 
hh^ He hM not yet wearied of a whistle I had given 
him on a previous visit, , and used it with unueceWv 
fi-equency to enforce his commands. I ought to mmarkf 

* III this 0^, AVctSii Quifusintk, the oU.ualm, but the nan itf 

lifting as will be eecu farther ost)^ is used ^ 



Isangila road a short distance beyond this village. For 
some half mile we wandered through plantations ol sweet 
potatoes and ground-nuts, and then emerging from the 
thick vegetation, stood on the brow of a great lull, from 
which an astonishing sweep of view was commanded. 
We looked ]%ht across a wide expanse of rolling grassy 
down and winding valleys, at a colossal mass of rising- 
ground, surmounted *by a fringe of dark trees, where lay 
the distant yiUa^e of Yelala* To the right bold ranges of 
hills on the invisible Congo, and to the 

left more hills from whence the little river Loa takes its rise. 
The humpy valley at my feet seemed a long basin of dish¬ 
like shape, shut in by these many mountains. I call it a 
“ humpy ” valley, because it was very unequal in surface. 
Little hummocks or hillocks broke up its uniformity, and 
it was dotted and strewn with blocks of white quartz, which 
seemed^ as if they had been recently washed out of the 
crumbling hillside by the heavy rains. A grand view for 
space and abrial effect it was, and one moreover singularly 
characteristic of this part of the Congo; but withal ugly, 

. I inhospitable, and tame. All alike, hills and valleys were 
y clothed with waving yellow-green grass, the monotony 
1 only broken by the intrusive blocks of quartz. Save in 
f one or two sheltered valleys, where a few pitiful oil-palms 
clustered, not a tree was to be seen; and the little gnarled 
bushes here and there to be fotmd were almost covered 
with the tall, feathery grass that was emphatically the 
king of the country. The only signs of animal life were 
very large grasshoppers, with green bodies and scarlet 
wings, that whirred across the path in a blaze of scarlet, 
and then settled down bn some grass stalk and relapsed 
mto a monotony of green. The country was not lacking 
in water, fortunately, and our immoderate thirst, after 
scrambling down the rocky hillside^ was amply quenched 
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in the cool limpid water that flowed through every valley 
and ravine. 

It was with great relief that we left this country of 
grass and rocks behind 
us, and entered the 
vglage ofJg:a^-.which 



XgSSiPtt- -tlere we 
paused to drink more 
palm-wine, for the 
thirst engendered by 
the terrible scramble 
over loose stones and 
through the rasping 
pass was overpower¬ 
ing, and fortunate we 
were to be able to 
quench it with freshly- 
^drawn (£e 

' tree ), 

wnicli, to my 
is nowhere so delicious 
as m the environs of 
Vivi, Good palm-wine 
resembles strong sweet 
cider, and is quite as 
heady. 

Km is li ttle more 

th affFsul^^ ''^TeKL. 

distance between the 
two is jSUed up with 
plantations and banana 



Dracoma BapoohimwM* 


SrSatlWmnf^ V^etation tliat surrounds 

tit neatly-built houses is most amazing compared with 

t ie ouWde. I saw «me WSGX m,r 

damp, of ouphorbta* a, I opteed S v^o'S 
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Telala, and further on, some handsome Drmmas* or 
drason trees, in full blossom, with graceful sprays o 
sm^ cream-coloured flowers depending from among the 
spikey leaves, the general aspect of the plant recallmg 
the Tuccas, to which it is distantly allied. It is toe 
first and only time that I remember to have seen this 
Dracaena on the Congo, and it seems curious 1;p find it 
preserved thus in a \Sllage. Indeed, i^s_^ Jofcsi^ateg 


ymsmrn this part oL AfocA, wmcn are never^w oe 

euphorbias, for instance, I have never 
SSlSTI^d state, so to speak, but they e^st m all the 
villages on or near the Congo from Yelala to Uoiobo. 
Their native name in Congo is ITdiza, but although, they 
are known and named, I never conld ascertain that any 
superstitious value or importance was attached to them 
which would serve to explain their constant presence in 
native towns ; perhaps the real solution of this fact, as also 
fft)f the presence of large trees and luxuriant vegetation 
lound the villages, is that all the uninhabited countey is 
iperiodicaEy set on fire by the natives, and that only in 
ithose places which the bush-fires do not reach mn rich 
ivegetation and forest trees exist. It is evident—^and, 
feudeed; th ft has stamok, Stmley, Sc hweinfurth, and 

feav^ lers—^t^^ 

” oLMuca. 
chance in the act of 
performing a very hasty toilet in my honour. He was 
wrapping a piece of velvet round his loins, in exchange for 
the dirty cloth that was his every-day dress. He added 
to this a long livery-coat, which must have been splendid 
in the days when it retained all its buttons, and then, 
issuing from Ms palisaded hut, he greeted me most politely. 
His name, he told me, was Ht^te Mbongo, and lie was 
chief of Yelala, of Ear, tod of three other vniages with 
very long names that I forget. A long, conical shaped 
head, like an Aztec; a pair of very fine expressive eyes, 


* Dracmna Baj/mMfWwkL 






ana greea, mey were oxspersea Dy an unusualiy pleasant 
smfle for an African chief. After the usual exchange of 
“ Mbote, jnbote ” (the common salutation of the Congo), 
and the inspection of my tent and my bed, the chief called 
to his little son, who came running up with a splendid 
fish laid upon a banana leaf. It was freshly caught, and the h 
bloom of life stiU hovered about its pinky scales. This, 
and a basket of eggs, was the chiefs present; and, as 1 
was vejy hungry, and had not tasted fish for many weeks, 
the gift was welcome. The fish, indeed, was delicious, 
tasting and looking much like salmon, and there was so s 
much-flesh on it tliat I had, first, fish-soup, then boiled-fish 
with e^-sauce, and then fish cutlets fried in butter, and • 
then, after I had thoroughly dined off him, there still , 
remained sufiddent to satisfy the Zanzibaris. The next \ 
morning, at an early hour, we started under the guidance ^ 
of the old chief to view the great iFalls of Telala—^to view 
them, not as my predecessors had mostly done, from the 
summit of a high and distant hill, but to contemplate this 
wonderful rash of water from so near a point that the 
spray feU in fine showers over the waterproof I had 
forfynately donned. The journey thither was very 
fatiguit^. At first the road led through plantations and 
pleasant forest glades, but soon quitted this grateful 
verdure and umbrageous foliage, and took us over a steep 
and stony hill, where the rocks were disposed in ascents 
which were almost stair-like, more resembling, however, 
sides of the pyramids, for each step was fitted for a 
giant’s leg to mount, bmng often three feet high. Faraji, 
one of my Zanzibam, hoisted me laboriously up ea^ 
successive block, while the agile old chief, having ■' 

divested himself of his blue velvet, skipped up tiie 
asMnt like any gcmt. At length we reached the Iq^best 
point, and then—^imagine my disappointment—iost^wl of 
looking sheer down on the river, as I had hqpe4, another 
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valley of waving grass, and yet another hillside, lay before 
us. The descent was little less fatiguing than the climb 
had been, for the legs grew weary and palsied with con¬ 
tinual jumps of three feet from block to block. ^ Then the 
grass of the succeeding valley tore and scratched us, and 
as I mounted the next, and what seemed the last, ascent, 
I was convinced that the Palls of Yelala co^d never 
reward me for such exertions. 

However, we eventually ceased to ascend, and as the 
path began to round the summit of the hill, we looked 
down on an imposing scene, whilst the sudden turn in the^ 
path brought to our ears a deaferung roar of falling water. 

* It was a graml vie w^ and" the very position from which 
we "gazed on this scene was enough to render it more than 
usually striking. The path hung just on the edge of a 
conical hill, and here, where we paused, a great slab of 
basalt jutted out over a terrible precipice. Prom this pro¬ 
jection we looked down some hundred feet on the giant 
Congo, leaping over the rocks and dashing itself wrath- 
fully against the imprisoning hills. Several islands 
bestrewed its stream, one especially remarkable from 
being a mass of velvet woods. This was called the 
feland of Pelicans,for numbers of these great birds used 
this inaccessible spot as a breeding-place, 

B^ore the first fall took place the river came gliding on 
so smoothly, with such a glassy surface, as if never sus^ 
pecting the terrible conflict before it, and when at first it 
met the rocks and the descent it streamed over them 
almost unresistingly until, exasperated by repeated checks, 

^ in the last grand PaU of Yelala, it lashed itself into white 
I and roaring fury, and the sound of its anger deafened one’s 
ears, and the sight of its foam dazzled the eyes. I had 
wished to pause long on this rock, and even make it the 
limit of my journey, but the old chief, who was otiter- 
prising enough to personally conduct a party of Cook’s 
tourists (and who knows that he may not yet do so ?), 
insis^d on my completing the descent, and viewing the 
from their banks. I really doubted whether I could 
to do so without at any I’ate seriously 
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damaging myself in the perilous enterprise, or even 
tumbling headlong into the river; but somehow, by means 
of a rope and a stout rod, I managed at last to reach a 
ledge of rock, where the spray of the great waves fell, and 
thence I made my way to a series of little caverns in the 
wall of stone, whence I could view the Falls of Yelala at 
my ease. 

In all probability the Congo never descends here more 
than twelve feet at a time, but the constant succession of 
falls and the obstructing rocks lash the water into a state 
of indescribable fury. It is a splendid race of waves. 
Some seem to outstrip the others, and every now and then 
the water rebounding from the descent meets the oncomin«' 
mass, and their contact sends a shoot of foam and clouds 
of spray into the air. The rocks near the water’s edge 
are covered with a long, filamentous water-weed of intense 
verdure, and looking like masses of long, green hair. White 
plumbago and many bright flowers are growing in the 
interstices of the grey rocks, over which large blue and 
r^ Imar^ chase the flies tiiat are half-stupidly basking in 
the sunlight. There is a great overhanging mass of rock 
which the shade never quite deserts, and where the native 
fishermen are frying the just-caught fish for their mid-day 
m^. The wicker-work fishing baskets and traps are 
lymg about, emptied of their contents, of which such as 
are not being smoked or grilled are tied together in threes 
and fours, and put in the shade till their captors are ready 
to_ depart. Sometimes one finny monster, as big as a 
salmon, is lying apart by himself, still gasping wftii his 
poor expanding and contracting gills, as he lies in a death 
agony in the dry, hot air. Soon his red gins and his 
entrails will be torn out and thrown where other heap$ 
of fish refuge are already lying—cenlares of attraction 
to the buzzing flies and the fly-hunting lizards, and 
^ ,aU-absorbing theme of contemplation to the hungry 
black and white vultures that perch irresolutely ott to 
neighbouring rocks. j ^ 

The chief, and most of the men who accompanied us, 
had stopped, and were bathing wjth inuqi^ mf^ment and' 



meal oi gmieu nsn. jliiis ± was in nowise loin to uo; so 
we got out some salt, and some young ears of green Indian 
corn, which the thoughtful Zanzibaris had brought with 
them, and ate a most appetising breakfast of roasted maize 
and grilled fish—fish that a few minutes before had been 
gasping in the wicker-traps, and that were now served to 
us with their tails in their mouths, precisely as whiting 
are at home. 

When my sketches of the Falls were finished, I wished 
to return, and, in spite of the noonday sun, began to 
clamber up the rocks, and regain the mountain path 
leading to the village. The old chief, wiser than I, tried 
hard to persuade me to rest by the cool river-side until 
evening; but, somehow, a strange fit of obstinacy possessed 
me, and I ran a very near risk of getting sunstroke as a 
reward. The fierce heat radiating from th^e rocks—which, 
indeed, were too hot to be touched without hurting the 
hand—and the exhausting toil up this succession of stone 
blocks were too much for me, and, by the time I reached 
the outskirts of the groves bordering the village, I threw 
myself down in the grateful shade utterly sick and faint. 
I only mention this unimportant fact to show you that 

thoughtful kind- 

^^ssyfoSFTmrES^h^^ Ihe dld^^^ief, seeing me exhausted 
land ill, became most concerned, and sent off one boy to 
I the village to bring me some of his precious rum, and 
% another to the nearest brook for a calabash of cold wateE 
[^Whilst these messengers were absent, he cut a large 
Ibanana leaf, and famed me with it gently, looking all the 
I time most sympathizing* I revived long before the rum 
came, though unfortunately the old chief insisted on my 
taking a drain of this nauseous compound. On my return 
to the village, he supported me carefully with one arm • 
and altogether, though my slight indisposition was un- 
ivorthy all this attention on his part, the Chief of Yelala 
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im£r@ss 0 .djiie as a jcin d-l iearted old mm. I ha ve met 
wit^,§£^,a^^^i3entr ofjenuipF'^Eg.,,jixu£^5|^^ 
from the native s "ewv^ere on the Co^o^ that I am sure 
t^eyare^pe^le of finer natures iblianTKeaegraded negroid 
coast tribes. That night, soon rested from my exertions at 
Yelala, I set off and walked hack to Vivi, ten or eleven miles 
away; bjit this journey occasioned me no fatigue, for the 
sun was down, and the glorious full moon had uprisen in 
the soft grey air, shining upon hills, and rocks, and palms 
and native villages; while a feeling of absolute peace 
prevailed over all, and no noise was heard but the cry of 
the goat-suckers and the stealthy rustling of our footsteps 
in the herbage. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

VIVI TO ISAifGILA. 

ZaKZIBAMS-^ThE €pBASS—^NgUVI MPAKDA~-^SA^Ot5^^ 

THE Chilheee—The Valley of the Loa—Pleasubes of 
Bathing—The Oamoensia—Sadiea Banza—A Pet Fowl»— 
The African Flora—^The Buzi—The Bundi—Eain—Awk¬ 
ward Travelling—The Lulh—^After the Storm—HorkbiXiLS 
AND Tree-Ducks—The Ngoma Falls—Stanley’s Name of 
Bula Matadi—The Future of Ngoma—^Isangila, 

On January 7tli, 1883, I left ViyI Jqi and 

was very ill with fever fche 
daybut although he was burning and shivering 
alternately, he would not let me go forward witliout 
ascertaining that everything which could aid me in my 
journey had been placed at my disposal ; perhaps the 
most valuable help he rendered me was to attach to my 
person, as escort, three of his favourite Zanzibaris, Faraji, 
Mafta yu HaJi, and Imbono—-and it will be long before I 
forget them, or cease to regret the almost affectionate 
service they bestowed on me. 

Before I start once more in imagination on my long 
journey up the Congo, these three faithful servitors deserve 
a few words of individual description. 

Mafta, you would at once call a thoroughly respectable 
person, and I was so soon impressed by his superior 
appearance that I made him head man of the cai'avaB. 
He was perhaps approaching middle-age, and his -well- 
made figure of moderate heighjb was neatly dressed in 
white cloth. Though his face was nearly black, tlie 
features were well formed and very Arab-lifce. His eyes 
were q^uietly humorous, and though he rarely laughed, 
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yet h.e could express much sedate merriment when his 
eyes twinkled and his white teeth gleamed in concert. 
The next one was Paraji, a young man in all the pleni¬ 
tude of physical development, a good-natured giant, with 
a power in his muscular form that his lazy intellect hardly 
wotted of. Then came one of those worthy characters, 
Imbono, who illustrated the proverb, “handsome is as 
handsome does,” for his uncouthness was forgotten when 
you found what an untiring and never-grumbling worker 
he was. Mafta was a very religious Mahomedan, who 
never touched any fermented liquor and looked pained 
when Ms laxer companions did so. Both Faraji and 
Imbono, although nominally Moslem in faith, became sad 
b^ksliders on the Congo. They drank fermented palm- 
wine when they could get it, and became very forgetful 
of the hours of prayer. Laziness was Faraji’s besetting 
sin, and he was a great framer of plausible excuses. 
Imbono had no fault as a servant, save that he was ugly. 

Having assembled my sixteen porters, and sent them ou 
in advance to the first camping-place, I bade my last 
good-byes, and turning my back on white houses and 
white faces, rapidly descended the red hill, crossed the 
little brook, mounted another hill, passed quickly through 
a native village, where the dogs and the people rushed 
out to salute us, and then, gasping with heat and exaspe¬ 
rated by the stony ascent, I arrived on the top of a small 
mountain and paused inevitably to regain my breath. 
Thence we trudged along through high grass that very 
much circumscribed the view. It is terribly annoying 
that all-obscuring grass; one of the first and foremost of 
^neas petty disagreeables. Some of this monstrous 
Mrbage scattered on us barbed seeds that were anne<l at 
|5ne end by a sharp needle-point and surrounded with 
^ short reversed hairs, so that, once the seed entered the 
clothing it could only work inward and not backward 
boon our bodies were pricked and scratched and iiTitateil 
by the sharp-pointed awns that had penetrateil thr<m«li 
he innermost clothing to the skin. 

^vi ii #ur- 


with Trn.! the weeds away 

le nnathf “^® "P scream to 

Xeh? 5 f • “^’“<iele,” and disperse with 

, °/ frightened laughter. The little wondering 

mothers in their astonish* 
T'f “®' open-mouthed with awe, 

as I pass, but when I stop to pat, with kindly meant 

torrOT findrt dolichocephalic shaven pates, their 

terror finds tongue, and they burst into prodigious roars 
of agonised fright, rushing with little pattering feet over 

®*^°P ^ their mothers’ 

pass ms veraMaE, m smoking witli tlio I 

village notables, and proffers palm-wine with liosnitablu/ 
whichl a5“iroTTilrfo^^ 

Srd and thf ^ "malafu” from a narrow-necked 

Se nwf? “P l^ehind the men througli 

Jni t?! ground-nuts, and Indian corn, 

.yith-mQther homsiblo 


jt t ——io iiu i/ime w aaiiv on 

thankTtll oZc aside, with deprecating 

toanks, all offers of palm-wine which, as a beverage, palls 

with constant repetition. Then the winding path—-snnd- 
ing lor no apparent reason but the innate tendency of 
men to walk in curves—becomes disagreeably rocky all 
sharp stones and sudden descents; then a little bit of 
mamh mter^nes, and so we are in the valley of the loa 

n counfay hereabouts. It looks 

seared and yellow on the hillsides, wd spotted with un- 
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pleasant, scrubby little bushes, giving no shade, and 
bearing unsightly, uneatable fruits. Along the little 
stieaicL, wii6re I go to take a bath, through the tall raBk 
grass that borders the ohannel, buffaloes have passed and 
brov^sed some few hours before, and left some traces of 
their pasturing, the whole place being redolent of a farm¬ 
yard smell. I undressed, and placed my clotheu on the 
stones. Oh! the woes of inexperience. All along the 
road I had seen my men slapping themselves with leafy 
branches to keep off the flies, but I, being clothed, felt no 
inconvenience, and therefore drew no inference from their 
actions. Wow that I am naked myself, inyriadof*!^! 
black flies settle on me, ani Lxaisa. little points 
^^^SSnne^E^like probosces lh£skin. My 
bath is but a short one, and!’isT whui it lasting.! im¬ 
mersion, after which I hurriedly drag on my clothes^ to 
screen my smarting, itching skin. Black blood-sucking 
flies, little creatures, smaller almost than a midge, are a 
prominent annoyance in some parts of the cataract/’ 
region. They are not so noticeable either on the lower 
river below the falls nor in the open forest country above 
Stanley Pool. The first night, after an eight-mile walk 
from Vivi, we camped above the little river Loa, in a 
country that was somewhat harsh and stony, although in 
the deep ravines there was thick forest. Here were 
growing in abundance large, compact bushes of Cmmmida^ 
a plant with a beautiful pendulous blossoni of creamy- 
white, with a golden centre, and the veiy delicate, un- 
eijually-shaped petals lined with a narrow bordering of 
dark brown. C ^oensi a* is a member of the great 
Leguminous or bem-lIEe’order of plants, hut it has no very 
near allies in Africa or elsewhere. It was first noted by 
Wolwitsch (the great German naturalist who so lax'goly 
contributed to our knowledge of South-West African 
flora) in Angola, and he appropriately named so lovely 
and tender a flower after the great poet of his adopted 
oourjtry.f In the still, warm night, the dove-like odour 

^ ' * 0, maxima, in this case—see illustralioa, Obapter XIL 
t Welwitsch was in tlie employ of the Pcrtugatse 
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of these flowe rs becomes almost overpowering, but there is 
nothing sickly nor narcotic in their perfume. 

The next day I stopped to lunch in a large village, 
Sadiha-Bg ^i^ tjhe last cpllection of habitations we should 
ffleeT mth on our route. It was a largish native town, 
divided into sevCTal great squares by hedgas of euphorbia. 
The chi?^, although said to be somewhat cruel to his 
subjects—he is indeed suspected of keeping up human, | 
s a'Crifices —is infflLen.sfi ly pol ite to Europeans. mucJTre- - 
semBIIng in this certainEastern potentates who receive 
distinguished strangers with such hospitality that they 
feel obliged to overlook the sufferings of the potentates’ 
own people. 

The chief of Sadika Banza sent me eggs, bananas, and a 
fowl on my arrival. The fowl, a somewhat aged male, 
was not immediately neededTsolre was tied by the leg to 
a tent-peg. While in this fettered condition, all the other 
village cocks took a mean advantage of him and advanced 
to battle. There would have been little left of my gift 
horse—certainly he was half-plucked*—had I not inter¬ 
vened and carried him into my tent. Between this bird 
and myself a strange attachment arose. At first I deferred 
eating him because he was so tough and thin; then 
gradually he became a privileged pet, allowed to toost 
every night in my tent. During the daytime, when w'c 
were marching, he was tied up with the cooking-pots and 
carried on a Zanzibari’s head, and directly the caravan 
stopped to rest, this Dallas Africanus was released, and 
trotted round the encampment, finding all sorts of inex¬ 
pressibly delicious thin^ in the thick grass, to which he 
lustily called the attention of a harem of phantom hens. 

In every village where we paused to rest he gave battle 
stoutly to the local chanticleers, and so identified himself 
with the honour of the expedition that when he was 
killed and half-oaten one evening by a tiger-cat, we felt 
we had lost a doughty champion. Sadika Banza is like 
nearly every Congo village, placed on a high hill, and tire 
path which leads up to it is krdhed over and hidden by 
the immensely thick grass wMch grows to and twelve 









ouutiiiuciJiy ayaib Lut; ixibtjrcruastja uinues is tnuuc^ 

very fatiguing to the arms, while the face is scratched and. 
tickled by the seeds and awns, and the shins are bruised. 
by constantly coming into contact with the sfout, ia- 
I flexible lower stalks. Tim gmsa. .efiactoalJy^^s^^ all. 
/prospects of one’s surroun'fings^ and harb^^ 
f snakes, ^buffalbes, and hostile natives. I do noFTEnow a. 

‘ more despairing oiilTook: than on arriving at the top of a 
lull in Africa to look down on a tract of waving grass. If 
it be a lake, yon can either cross it in canoes or go round 
it; or if you look forth on a sterile desert you feel ybix 
may hurry over its sterility and at least see your wajr 
before you. But grass! How are you to know what 
dangers it does not veil ? Quagmires, pitfalls, human, 
enemies, or noxious beasts ? Fortunately this part of the 
Congo region is not all grass; the valleys are filled witlx 
fine forests, where you may walk pleasantly at midday in 
the cool, sweet shade, under the grandly overarching trees- 
And here it is that the African flora is best represented- 
On each side of the path are beautiful cannas, thickljr 
growing, with their crimson flower-spikes and yeUow- 
green leaves, tell^ out strongly against the dark purple- 
OTeen foliage behind. In the interior of the wood may be 
discerned flecks of colour caused by the orange flowers of 
a species of JdtrapJia,* and by the delicate pinky-mauve 
blossoms of the Amomum. Hi ere are strange Arums and 
AnoTtm and many sprays of a scarleb Mussmndd, whiclx 
grows as. a tall tree, and of a large white Mmsmuda^ 
clematis-like, trailing over the bushes and undergrowth. 
Myriads of little blue Oommdynce deck the ground, and 
there are blue bean-flowers and white, purple and 

Gynurce, mauve and white Cleome, and large yellow 
mallows, while for absolute gorgeousness nothing can 
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compare with the divers gourds and seed vessels of the 
many species of OucurUtacm, which when ripe, split open 
to expose the crimson interior, where the black seeds are 
laid in tempting rows to invite the birds to assist in their 
distribution. Indeed the whole effect in floral colouring •, 
like this is to suggest a tremendous competition going on 
amongst the many plants for the favourable notice of 
birds and insects, as if the flowers were advertising their %. 
advantages, and saying to the bees, “ Your patronage is 
earnestly solicited.” Certainly every taste is consulted, ' 
and every bait is offered in the way of gaudy colour and 
attractive scent, and all to ensure the possession of large [ 
faniilies of children, and to effect their dispersal about the ^ 
world. 

In tropical Africa, at least, is invalidated ilvp. tlicnrv nf 
somrSateaisfsJtirat fhe"~c(iija^mr regions^Q^innqt j^r 
flowenjhdwsirke thOSS of thelempOTai^"^' QUer/ ‘ 
'“‘ATWireartlre-TOflg ®;2^*he forest comes to an 
end, and on the furtdier iSde of that stream the country is 
harsh and stony. We camped out on the top of a small 
eminence, and were much troubled by honible little black 
flies which settled in clouds on one’s hands and face, and 
sucked blood until they fell oft' senseless. 

The next _day wo inched t he B undi. This stream lies at 
the botfoin"'of a vciy deep ra^ej and though it is over 
thirty feet broad, it flows absolutely hidden under the 
magnificent forest that overshadows its tumultuous course. , 
The descent and ascent of this ravine are extremely steep, , 
and as the path lies through dank forest, and is on a | 
clayey soil, the passage requires considerable csire to [ 
avoid slipping and rolling head foremost into the river. ( 
Several of the carriers do come down now and again very 
sharply in a sitting posture, but as it is a point of honour 
not to let go their loads, no casualty happens to tlie 
luggage. As the riYe mtaa.swollen .and extre mely rapi d, f 
Ija»ssa4itL.qirtliieto^ who vmflra^fat / 

both behind aiuTheJOTi hy the other two Zanzifems, and/ 
beyond getting my feet wet, I reached the otlmr side in' 
perfect comfort. 


74 A jounmr up teb river aomo. 

5.§tweeii tlie river Bundi and the Lulu lay a disinal 
,regio3T^”&W8nmtT^^ that it was under the 

eSSlSn&Lent of some ill-disposed wizard who had cast a 
spell oyer everything; perhaps the evil genius of Africa 
I faying to discourage the penetration of white men into his 
^secrets. The grass is tall^ ^sdmetiines eight and ni|ie,..fe 
/ high. When "it is dry it cuts you like a razor. It^slashes 
(^yoir across the face and over the backs of your hands. 
The blades intercross and bar your way like hostile sabi'es ; 
they insultingly whip off your helmet; they fetter your 
. legs and interlace themselves round your ankles; but, 
'like most African difficulties, they lose much of their 
' resisting power if boldly encountered. Sqtueeze your hat 
on tightly, lower your , head, put your hands in your 
pockets, and charge through them, and they will yield 
before you. But evidently the wicked genius, seeing this 
does not deter us, calls another agent to his aid. About 
midday^ the sky being fairly serene, I notice near the 
horizon little masses of blue-grey cloud, but, as they are 
blowing away from us, I think them unworthy of atten¬ 
tion ; until my men, who better know the tokens of African 
; weather than I, look at them and say ^^rain/^and although 
I hope they may be wrong, gradually those little masses 
of cloud creep round the horizon, lifting themselves up bit 
by and soon the whole heaven becomes covered with a 
pall of awfcil black cloud. We have arrived at a little 
f ^mping-place under some shade, and here, in spite of my 
ideas of the connection between trees and lightning, my 
carriers advise me to stop. The rain had already begun 
to Mss' down, but fortunately my tent was soon pitched, 
,and my luggage brought under shelter. The groumb 
however, was/very dank, and oppressed hy the gloomy 
sky, I felt disposed to be miserable, especially as clouds of 
horrible mosquitoes tormented me continually, and sadly 
inflamed my hands with their bites. However, with that 
adroitness which most uncivilised races possess of (luiekly 
lighting a Are, my men had soon made a splendid and 
comforting blaze out of the fragments of wet timber tliat 
lay around, and I presently had water boiling and a 
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steaming hot cup of coffee ready. Then, when I had 
hollowed out a round space in the centre of the tent, and 
filled it with red-hot wood ashes, which diffused a grateful 
sense of warmth and dryness, and at the same time routed 
the many insects, and when my tent was firmly shut 
against the rain, and I had sat down to drink my coffee 
and read some old newspapers, my feeling of discontent 
had completely Tanished, and I passed a not unpleasant 
evening writing and reading. It is thus, by taking a little 
trouble to make oneself comfortable under unpromising 
circumstances, that one may alleviate many African dis¬ 
agreeables, and avoid much ill-health. 

But the next morning was prepared for us a still harder 
trial. Each broad blade of grass was charged with huge 
raindrops, and as we pushed through their interlacing 
stems they showered on us a generous tribute of water. 
In five minutes I was wet through, and with heavy cling¬ 
ing clothes had to pass on through the wet vegetation, the 
water from the leaves “swishing” on me as I went. 
Then followed worse still. The clayey f»th became inter¬ 
spersed with muddy pools, and soon it was a series of 
black morasses, connected by an occasional isthmus. 
Now, at last, the track frankly recognised the hypocrisy ; 
of pretending to be a path at all, and for four miles re- 
veiled in a wide marsh. This I had to cross on the \ 
shoulders of Earaji, who, if he had ever heard recited in ; 
the cafSs of Zanzibar the voyages of Sindbad the Sailor, j, 
must have thought that I strongly resembled tlie “ Old/; 
Man of the Sea/’ by the firm way in which I clung to lA ' 
stout shoulders. However, he made little of his burde^r, 
and strode and splashed on through water and mud and 
sharp reeds, till at length, after the wearisome march, 
came a little sandy tract, then clear water, and finally the 
solid earth imsserted itself. The evil genius must evi¬ 
dently have regarded this as his severest trial, for the 
water in parts reached to the chest of the tall Zimzibaris, 
and the footing was slimy and treacherous. Perhaps he 
was watching our difficulties under the form of one of 
those weird, uncanny mansh-Mrds irWWbt ever and anon 
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glimpses of sunshine and brightness. When we at length 
reached firm land, the quaking marsh was exchanged for 
harsh rock and sharp-cutting stones. Nasty, ill-t^pered 
looking little bushes, all gnarled and crooked with peevish¬ 
ness, and bearing lead-coloured, uneatable fruits, dotted 
the dull red soil. There was no sign of animated life—^no 
birds or butterflies; all seemed deserted and lone. But 
' the hour of our deliverance drew nigh; from a stony 
I height by this time attained, I suddenly looked down on 
f the river Lulu, which was rdlling its brown flood through 
* a beautiful: ~*and thickly-wooded ravine. We hastened 
towards it and were soon at its banks; but the sorcerer's 
power was not yet exhausted. The river was in full flood, 
and had swept away the rough suspension-bridge of lianas, 
which was used on occasions when the stepping-stones 
were covered. So I had to sit down and wait till tlie 
Zanzibaris arrived—^for I always walked so quickly that I 
was invariably in advance of the caravan—and two of 
them carried me across the blood-red stream, charged with 
the red soil of the hills which the heavy rains of the pre- 
cediog night had washed hy many tempoi'ary rivulets into 
its swollen current . On the other side of the river Lulu 
every one seemed inclined to repose from their fatigues. 
The loads were all disposed round the camping-place, the 
tent was pitched, and the breakfast put in preparation* 
In the meantime the majority of the men went down t) 
bathe. I took off my wet things and laid them on great 
|bOulders to diy, and also went to wash in the river. Tfie 
/water was refreshing and cool, but unfortunately the 
/1 horrible little black flies were still here, and rendered any 
uncovering of one's person torture, for they settled in 
clouds on the naked skin, spotting it with little points of 
blood. After a good rest and an enjoyable meal, I staiied 
ahead once more with my Zanzibaris, Tl|t influence of 
%% bad geniu^waa clearly pver,, and that of the good fairy 
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had begun. atmosphere reigned here. The 

hnwermg clouds were lifting and the genial sun was dis¬ 
persing the general humidity. In the forest through which 
the little track or foot-wide path meanders, the ufiiiversality. 

delig^. Delicious, pene-' 
tratiug scents from the many lowers embalm the air; the > 
chirping of insects and the pleasant low cries of birds 
gently vibrate on the ear, and the eye is continually 
feasted with the displays of colour or the endless deploying 
of graceful forms. Looking up towards the sky, you see 
the cerulean blue chequered with a fantastic lace-work of 
leaves, and little speck's and dapplings of sunlight are 
scattered lightly over the outer groups of foliage, but 
■hesitate timidly before the great depths of solemn gloom 
in, the heart of the forest. Much animal Ife is evident 
here. At almost every turning;"^^ ' ]^^^!^^^ 

• hrusquely to a happy family of monkeys, who have 
, descended from the tree-tops to feed dSTEEe small ground¬ 
growing berries, or to plunge their greedy, wasteful fingers 
into the crimson pulp of the straying gourds. They bound 
up into the trees on your approach, taking refuge, well 
within gunshot, on large platforms and nests of twigs, 
which they seem to have constructed on the upper 
branches. It would be absolute brutality to take advan-| 
tage of their confidence, and bring them down with a] 
bullet from your 'Winchester, when you have plenty ofj 
provisions in your: cases, and stand in no immediate need 
of roast monkey. Besides, if you ..are-hut discreet, and 
behaJEfiuasJifiesmes Nature’s guest, your great host^ wil l 
s how you many oFTier quainFltndr'beautiM ^ 

The green Iruit-pigeoh -vpith their 

stran§e*’Syrwmmencing with a whirring noise, two or 
three clucks, and ending up with a sweet and prolonged 
coo. Jhe j^eat^are swooping in eccentric circles on 
tile many flyingiSsects, and Httie. homjiilla^sit in staid 
immobility on bare and exposed brfiches, watching the 
bee-eaters, as if they would like to imitate thtan, but felt 
that such groat exertions were unbecoming, These horn- 
bills, large or small, come to tiie ground to feed almost 
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iavariably, ao doubt, because it is there that aiost of^ their 
food, such as grasshoppers aad the exuvue of aaimals, 
usually lies. Still they are a curious instaace of aa 
arboreal type of bird gradua,lly becoaiiag terrestrial agaia. 

Th e great g rouad.hor.abiU which is found prettyjCfilL. 
nil over .SKca, except ia the purely forest regioa, is a 
most exaggerated' case, for it absolutely avoids the tre^. 
Certain cuckoos, parrots, and woodpeckers becom^ ground- 
*' (ving birds in spite of their zygodactyle feet. I ^ 
magiae poor Dame Nature nearly losing her temper with, 
/^los instance, such a thing as a tree-duck. “Whatever, 

-V/^g^e' must say, “made you take to living on trees when I 
l-f” . ‘had shaped and adapted your feet and your body for the. 
^ ii*water? Why can’t you know your own mind?” But 
i ithe tree-duck and the ground hornbiJls and parrote-ftr© 
¥ {f 'y ^uielhat makes a mail who has 

/ Pbeen brought up as a land surveyor qualify himself for. 
I.the Stage—the struggle for existence, the necessity of 
f finding a place somewhere in life’s economy. 

Some such thoughts as these beguile my way through 
many a mile of forest and hill, till at length, arriving on 
the Congo bank at Ngoma, my attention is effectually 
diverted to the imposing spectacle of the Ngoma 
The standpoint from which one best views them is a Kmle 
platform or quay protected by a breakwater, and pro- 
jeding smoewhat into the river. Here lately stood an 
immense mass of precipitous rock; but Ste'Oley, in 

opening a rapid route to Isangila, blas ted the side of thi§.. 

cliff, and over the Mbris construct^ a passah'telfffyrit 
-SralTihis that gained for him the name of Bula Matwi, or 
the stone-breaker, among the astonished ^natives! ntom 
this quay at Ngoma you command a splendid view. 

«Nearly in front of you twp branches of the Congo, 
i separaj^ by a long island copie. rushing to a eoaliOon, 

I likeTwo trbtE'^'WhcairirTemjDrary obstacle haf a^^ 

' or like two great poliffioal parties which, in view of the 
I difficulties farther on, agree to coalesce, and off 

I between them the lead that has hitherto lioen in tte 
1 possession of a mild and temporising eddy. At 
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ead of island, right across the river, are strewn hidden 
rocks, but over these the two meeting currents lean 
triumphant^, and the waves madly race with a joyous 
clamour to their fraternal union. Some distance after ?he 
junction, froth and roar are over, but a great and irre¬ 
sistible body sweeps on its course, letting no obstacle 
stem Its overwhelming tide. On the island the trees! 
bordering the water tremble and nod paralyticallv as th3 
gimt current strikes against them, but higher mp thS 
foliage IS massive, rich and majestic, and stands haughtilyf 
unmoved by the racing flood beneath, like an unbending? 
aristocracy superciliously regarding the mad progresf”!! 
the democratic torrent that seems so far beneath it But/^ 

the ^ towards an end, 

the ^ Sea, and it either leaves the great trees far far 

behind it on its course, or, with cruel, overwhelming force 
washes awa,y their foundations, and cames themt poor 
ictims, to be dashed to pieces in the cataracts, and to 
Straw with their shorn fragments the distant shores where 

thswav^ of river and sea may drift them. 

The views of water, wood, and rock are so fine from, 
here, on this little (^uay, th,at in my imagination I see thef 

when places like these will be the resort of tourisms and) 
lovers of nature; when there shall be a railway from the \ 
coast, a station a mile off, “ Gare des Chutes de bTo'oma ” ^ 

toute-“Par ici, monsieur? pour ( 
1 Hotel du Beau liivage;” “The Balls Inn, sk, very 
comfortable, sn, splendid view,” and so on. Then thera ' 
wm be prospectuses and advei-tisements in the “Gazette ' 
dls^gila and the “Con^o Times.” What eml^rrass- 
flirTP?!)? naturally feel at liaving to choose between ' 
the halls Inn and its “twenty acres of tropical forest 

attached,” and the IlOtel du Beau Itivago with its billiards 
and dancmfr casino! ^ uumum 

where I was ruminating on these 

^atSiAT'^“twenty acres of tropical 
forest attached, I not esoap© a nanar M raorat at 
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coming civilizatiqn would entail. How lovely the forest 
looked in its virgin state! Man had meddled with it 
just enough to make a decent path, hut no more. One 
could look down, down, down through the mazes of green 
leaves and grey boughs at the twinkling water, which 
flowed under the massive trees in a still and quiet back¬ 
water. It was a beautiful semi-transparent screen between 
me and the ardent sun, who, through the great and 
spreading leaves, sent shafts of light and glorified whole 
masses of foliage with an aureole of golden green. Up 
above, in the dim purple solitudes’of the forest, there were 
mysterious possibilities, an endless field for conjecture and 
for the flight of fancy. What strange creatures might not 
live in its depths ? WTiat sylvan tragedies went on there 
at night, when the leopard made his descent on a family 
of monkeys just asleep, and awakened the forest with a 
momentary clamour. Perhaps, here at night you would 
hear the great elephants tearing down saplings and 
feeding themselves with juicy leaves and young shoots. 
At any rate you know the vast green gloom stretches far, 
far away in one direction, and that you will not come 
suddenly upon a row of villas at the other end. And 
when, satiated and filled with beauty, you do leave the 
wood, it is quite comforting to continue your road along a 
jplain hillside which calls for no admiration. Beautp^ 
I seenerv is as. ove^haLmin g sometimes as the soclef^m 
I admiration.it 

rc^ls for is fatigu^-'-We crossed a pretty little river, 
land caniped out that night on the rising-ground above it. 
Everybody seemed contented and satisfied. I had a 
weE-cooked dinner, and sat long afterwards looking at 
the southern consteUations and the crescent moon. The 
men chatted and sang round their fires in a happy state 
of fulness, and I went to sleep that night convinced that 
aE the disagreeables of the journey were over, and that 
to-morrow morning would see me comfortably settled at 
IsangEa. But on the morrow, alas 1 the sky was lowering, 
and soon after our departure the rain began. AE the 
pathways were turned into rushing brooks of red water; 
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the descent towards the Congo became a terrible glissade 
and soon I was thoroughly, hopelessly wet through as 1 
half ran, half waded along the swampy paths, while a 
continuous sheet of water acted on me like a shower-bath. 
At last I turned a corner round the hillside I was des¬ 
cending,^ and there, conspicuous on a rising mound, was 

The path changed into a broad 
causeway, up which I walked, feeling, now that I was no 
longer in the wilds, somewhat embarrassed by my dis¬ 
reputable appearance. However it was absolutely neces¬ 
sary to change my clothes in order to avoid a rheumatic 
attack, so I hastened to present myself to thejs^intpf Jdie 
^ta^ioa^jwho fortunately would not wait for an explanation, 
but hurried me off to a room, and busied himself so 
efeectively in serving out fresh garments, and in pre¬ 
paring a hot bath, that before many minutes were past I 
had quickly peeled off my soaked clothes, and had washed 
and clothed myself in dry, if somewhat expansive, habili¬ 
ments. I was seated at a comfortable repast, and drinking 
endless cups of hot coffee as one by one my bedraggled 
men came in, their burdens terribly soaked. I spent the 
remainder of the day in learning the worst, but fortunately 
although so unprotected my luggage had very little 
suffered within. The rain, which had begun at six this 
morning, lasted for twelve hours without intermission; a 
thoroughly hopeless, drenching, furious, persistent down¬ 
pour, and not at all the violent, but fleeting thunder¬ 
shower one imagines so characteristic of the tropics. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ISANGILA TO MANYANGA. 

Th# IsAXGiLi. Fai.1;^—^Position of the Vili-a li—A Native 
Maeket—The Manioc—CJookney fob Kxph ikes—Gbodkd- 
NOT Gib—'I'OFFEE— eAPTAiN Tuckey’b Expedition—Joobsky 
TO Manyanoa—Riveuride Sobkeby—Islands—A WniELPOoii— 

The PiiATiNcoiiES —Mbotb—Lieutenant Nibis—Dirtubsanob 
AT Manyanqa—Different Mediums of Kxuhanse—A Nativm 
Diet—Woman in Africa—Mbonoo-Mbako—Ntombo Mataka 
Palls. 

ISANGiLA is a pleasantly situated station on a commanding 
bluff almost overlianging the river. Prom the temico of 
the dwelling-house one of the grande.st views on the 
Congo may be obtained. Right in front across the river 
there is a great towering cliff like that above “Hell's 
Oaiildron,” which I have previously described, a hill 
cloven in twain, its scariied sides showing the bare purple 
red earth; but its sombre look is relieved by the bright 
green grass that clothes tlie little knolls and irregularities 
varying its sheer descent towards the Congo, and the 
graceful crown of forest which lends a pretty finish In its 
somewhat gaunt head. At its base, the river, which has 
hittierto been gliding onwards with deceitful fiimM)thm!.ss 
and a glassy surface, suddenly breaks into white foam and 
frothy waves, but only that part of it near the base of this 
cliff; the other half of the ^oat river goes rolling on 
smooth and unruffled, still mirroring the clouds ami the 
hills, till at length the whole stream takes one gR5at 
bound over some hidden ledge of rocks, and the mass of j 
this mighty current is lashed and churned into a terrible 
conflict of waves. Right across its broadtii seetlies a sone 
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air, descending in alitfcpSn^^ 

b ling drops on the tree-covered 
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islands, and fonni^ nndsr the sun's rays fitful gleams of 
ambow colours that aj first hallucinations of the 
Below this great IsajQgila Fall (ra^id is almost a 
better word) the liarassed river breaks aws^ into many 
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little far-ofif bays of quiet water where it seems to dally 
and rest amid the wooded islets, pausing to collect itself 
for another rush towards the ocean. At this opportune 
spot the river Lufu, come from a great distance south¬ 
wards, ventures timidly to join itself to the great Congo 
stream, and fortunately finds it in a placid mood, smiling 



FIKST ISANGILA FALL. 


at the sky, and gently lapping tiie shores of its verdant 
archipelago. 

Isangila station is on a weU chosen and healthy site, and 
t he"15^u!g cT^view^^ 
soj^rurnS uOfilEeftoliE haS"^ 

a long way off the native villages and markets, 
which are situated at some Little distance from the 
river, and along the native roads in the interior. The fact 
is, that from Stanley Pool to the coast the native tra d e— 
^ohiesl^l no^^ C pnffl" 

hw*rafEer .^^yer^ f rom it mor^e* 
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a~ southern road goes from 

and debouches on the sea at 
^ ,j, and the route along the northern 

, runs also at a distance of several miles 
s_ bank, and divides into two principal 
from Manyanga to the river Niari- 
sea, and the other rejoining the Congo at 


Stanley Pool l_ 
Ambriz and Ambrizete 
side of the Congi 
from the river’s 
branches, one goino' 


SKOOND ISAKraiLA yALL. 


Itoa. Oonso(iuently, the real village of Isanfrili ia 
situated on this important trade route and at a dist£,!t S 
SIX or seven miles from the river. This renders it Rnrort 

i? b^ bv°dr°°''''V^®“*^ fresh food from" 

^ ^ station^ ( 

»; wf wose na tojnarkets is a_o^M»«tid infeerestinff 
SgbL&ige^Tlieyare gsnerallflg^SfWSror^Sy 
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eight days, either weekly or fortnightly, for the native ^ 

! week^^ of One of the days of the week 

bears a distinctive name of selling,'" or''market" ^ 
day. The natives will often come a hundred miles to 
attend one of these big markets, and there are generally 
over a thousand present. They bring sheep, goats, pigs, 
Muscovy ducks, and fowls for sale or barter, the fowls 
most carefully packed in long wicker cages, fastened 
between two stout poles converging at each end. Eggs are 
usually carried in large finely-plaited baskets; indeed 
some of their basket-work is so tightly made that it will 
hold water. At the markets between Isangila and 
Manyan^ five hundred eggs may be bought at a time. 
The natives also sell fresh vegetables, pumpkins, sweet 
potatoes, and even a wild cabbage, bananas, plantains, 
pine-apples, ground-nuts, sugar-cane, maize, kola-nut 
tobacco,, and "Kikwanga." Kikwanga needs a word of 
special mention, it is such an lmpb^^^ 
sum£tion in the Congp^^^d^^^^^ of the manioc,^ 

oF'cassada, a ymx..aa5i?5:f introduction is 

taken and pounded into a Sne ^Ito pulp. This is reft to 
soak for about twenty-rfour hours in running water (possibly 
to rid the substance of a certain add poison attributed to 
the root), and is then aEowed to ferment. When worked 
up i^ -a consistence of stiff dough it is divided into 
portions, and each portion is wrapped up in a large green 
leaf until wanted for cooking. Kikwanga tastes and looks 
like sour dough, but it is higMv mitdfioTifl The bat 
way of eating it is to cut it mwW^^^mslioes, an(l to 
fry these in butter, or if butter be not procurable, in 
ground-nut oU, easily extracted from Aradm Imjpmjcm, 
Perhaps a simple receipt for doing so might interest 
intending African travellers who are reading these pages. 
Take a bushel of ripe ground-nuts that have pioviously 
been dried in the sun, poimd them to a pulp, and put 
them in a cauldron of boiling water. The oil will rise to 
the surface, and can easily be skimmed off and put apart 

Mmihot 






w^ich are exported largel|^Km:West African ports to-. 
Marseilles, to be tbgre manufactured and flavoured into 



vanous«salad oils christened by different names. This oil 1 1 
of ground-nuts^ is excellent as a kitchen grease and as a | 
lamp-oil. I will even give you another recipe in which / 
this substance may be advantageously employed. Take / 

\ T'^^i^tity of sugar-canes, some nine or ten sticks, peel? 
thera, cut them up into small cubes, and mash these to\ 
a pulp,^ straining off the abundant liquor into a large pot * I 
put this over the fire to boil, and at the end of an hour' 
and a half you will rejoice to find the sweet syinpy liquor ' 
reduced to a considerable quantity of gluey bariey-suo'ar. 

If you find yourself as I did for several months without 
any other form of saccharine matter, this wiU make a 
useful addition to your daily fare, and when mixed and 
cooked with the right proportion of ground-nut oil will f 
give you a most toothsome toffee. Little expedients and// 
shifts like these serve considerably to lighten the explorer’^ 
lot, and to render palatable many forms of native food. 

An African market with so many commodities to sell / vrfI* ” 
and so many eager sellers and loungers, is a most ani- - 
mated scene. The din of voices may be heard afar ojff, 

enter the great open square, where, under ' ^ 

me shade of great trees, perhaps a thousand people are % 

disposed in little chaffering groups round th^r heaps of , 
wares, it is worse than the parrot-house at the Zoological 
Gardens. The women are the keenest traders, they ^ 
haggle and scream and expostulate, and chuckle aside 
over their bargains, whilst the hulking men lounge about 
in good-humoured listlessness, or squat in rows stoUcfly 
smoking. Although the strife of tongues is gre^^ 
real quarrels occur. There is in most oases a cMrf tlte 
market, perhaps an old Fetish man, who r^afces all 
disputes, and who so heavily fines both lit^anta that all 
m chary of provoking his lasts 
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but one day, and then for the rest of the “week” or 
“ fortnight ” the market-place is void and desolate; only 
the. old wicker baskets, banana-skins, com-shucks, feathers, 
and egg shells remain to witness to the great assemblage 
which has taken place. Of such a kind is the great 
market near Isangila, and there are similar gatherings at 
Manyanga, Lutete, and in proximity to most of Mr. 
Stanley’s stations. * 

Before I leave the subject of Isangila to proceed with 
my description of the river, 1 might mention that this was 
almost the farthest point reached by Captai n T uckey ’s 
expedition, a nd was called by them “ San^Ia7’™Soine of 
themTiSTindeed, penetrate nearly as much farther as 
about where “BaynesviUe,” a station of the Baptist 
mission, is situated, but the general researches of the 
expedition may be said to have been arrested at Isangila. 
Poor Captain Tuckey here thought that the greatest 
difficulties were vanquished, and imagined that the com¬ 
paratively tranquil stream which he saw before him 
indicated the absence or unimportance of further cataracts. 
Had he not broken down and died at that time would ho 
possibly have been able to struggle past the greater diffi¬ 
culties beyond, with a fiercer population opposing his 
advance ? I think not, and his expedition appears from 
the very first, hopelessly and sadly foredoomed to those 
who read its records with the. fuller knowledge of to-day. 

The journey* to the next s tation. Manyanga, may be 
made by water, the rapids on this part of the Congo being 
just passable in a stout boat, or by land along the north 
bank of the river; but this route is most fatiguing, and 
occupies at least eight days, whereas by water it is only 
.four or five. I left Isan^la on January 16th with my 
. /three Zanzibaris, to go up this part of the Congo in a little 

I . t h e Boygl, now removed to tho upper 

\river, and forming part of Mr. Stanley’s flotilla. The 
, scenery along this section of tho Congo is at firat very 
pretty. A fine papilionaceous tree, Setphia up., was aWn- 

* 4 distance of about 86 JJnglish miles. 
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clant, and its blossom sent forth a delicious fragrance. 
The banks were generally richly forested, and masses of 
creepers overspread the riverside trees. Sometimes they 
appeared like a green cloth thrown lightly over the 
foliage, showing its masses and forms distinctly marked 
rmderneath. Sometimes they formed a delicate green 
cobwebljery, or seemed great walls of vegetation, looking 
as if carefully trimmed into uniformity of surface, but 
often scarcely a foot in thickness. I can hardly give h , 
just idea of these beautiful examples ofwe^etable ^^ 
teoture. : Often these creepers would stretch out as it were 
a fresh series of constructions, their long, straight lianas 
acting as scaffold poles. Then would come the horizontal, 
interlacing arms, which soon formed a giant lattice-work, 
and on this foundation the beautiful and uniform foliage 
breaks out, until soon great walls and enclosures are 
made, generally round some monster tree. How. lovely 
thes e arbojira -s eemed t o re^iin! What an idyllic life one 
imgEFIancy it possible to lead amid these fairy mazes like 
tenderly veiled transformation scenes, where the brilliant, 
glaring sky and its rudely positive white clouds are so 
crossed and recrossed by the boughs and liana ropes that 
the glory of daylight seems to shine afar off beyond the 
meshes of our fairy realm, into which the sun’s rays filter 
through the leaf-masses in varying intensity of greenish 
golden light. Beautiful indeed it is, where the monotony 
of verdure is enlivened by the mauve convolvuli with 
crimson centres, by the pale yellow flowers of the creeping 
cucurbits, whose orange-red gourds shine like little lamps 
amid the diapered foliage. The giant-speckled kingfisher 
and his little active black and white brother haunt the 
secluded creeks that these walls of upright vegetation 
enclose; and on the gaunt, bare branches, forcing their 
way through the tender interlacing creepers like wild 
protesting arms trying to rid themselves of a clinging and 
deceitful embrace, on these gnarled and whitened boughs 
the fishing-eagles perch, greeting our approach with cheer¬ 
ful boisterous screams. A “giant” heron, too, sat on a 
branch amid sombre shade, whw he wuM have remained 
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quite undistinguishable from the grey boughs and boles 
around him, but overcome with a spasm of tardy fear, he 
flounced out from his retreat, nearly knocked against the 
funnel of the steamer, and flapped his huge wings witli 
frightful strivings to get away. 

Here and there the Congo became strewn with rocky 
islets, sparsely crested with trees; and in and ouk of these 
■■{lie stream was whirling and eddying and bubbling over 
■the hidden rocks. We stopped at one of these islands, 
and at this spot the lighter we had been hitherto towing 


THE GIAHT KiHGFiSHEE (Oeryh HiUxiiml). 


had to be made fast alongside the steam-launch, for 
together we were to cross a formidable whirlpool. When 
we turned the island wo saw the vortex with great flakes 
of foam like balls of cotton-wool dancing madly in a per¬ 
petual round. Eull pressure was put on, and in wo wont 
—wurra!—and out again, almost at right angles, so that 
some of the balls of foam, like bewildered captives in an 
enchanter’s magic circle, are set free by our sudden 
breaking through the meshes and go gaily floating down 
the stream. 

Sometimes there are long stretches of low rocks in tljg 
iiver,_looking like rows of slates stacked in a huililor’s 
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yard; and on the shore of the stream and along the island 
beaches would show banks of dazzling white sand, ap¬ 
parently above flood-mark, since numbers of pratincoles 
had made their nest there. These pretty little birds, called 
scientifically Glareola,^ are really small waders allied to 
the plovers, with, perhaps, even a far off relationship to 
pigeons ^and sand-grouse; but to a superficial observer 
they seem merely large, stout swallows, and certainly 
resemble these birds by the way in which they pursue the 
insects over the surface of the water, flying low and 
catching their prey in mid-flight. On the Congo, between 
Isangila and Manyanga, they are found in flocks of over a f 
thousand at a time, absolutely covering the isolated rocks 
on which they perch, t Perhaps their presence in such 
large numbers is the reason why in 
river mos^itp^ are^^s^ 

In jfej^oadei gi;oa^oftoees tol 

i n the ver^ miMLe of tne laver . stemming its rapid flood. 
[fliey'mulFma^Fl^ and banks uncovered 

in the dry season, or, more probably, of newly submerged 
islands, for otherwise the seedling tree could hardly have 
attained sufficient growth in one dry season to withstand^ " 
the river’s flood. Some distance beyond the Itunzime.| 
Falls, which are not very striking, the Congo broadens ^ 
greatly; but nearing Manyanga, the scenery of the river 
becomes in the highest degree commonplace. Low red 
hills, streaked and spotted with dull yellow-green, and 
fringed at their bases with scanty foresl^ border the ^eat 
watercourse, which itself seems to have renounced all its 
high spirits and to have assumed a wearisome platitude of 
expression. 

Groups of natives on the south bank are squatting on I 
the sand, with their fishing-nets put up to dry. Their \ 

* Probably Q-, JYordmani. 

t In tbo ‘Last Journal of W. A. Forbes,’ whose death was one 
of the greatest losses British soienoe has sustained (he died on the 
Niger, in January, 1883), I find the following extract referring to 
his journey up the Niger (p. 614, * Ibis,’ Oct. IBS^. '*'* On one of 
the banks, Olmreola cinerm In with a few of a darker one 

( ? Nordmani)i one of which I got. ^ ‘ 
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dogs are prick-eared and spotted yellow and white, 
exactly like those in a ISTpah’s ark. They salute us with 
load cries of ‘^‘Mbote/' a frequent polite salutation 
pronounced in English, “ Mbawtay ”), which meansgood,” 
well,” smoothly,” and, in fact, all sorts of conciliatory 
things, and is commonly used along the Congo, between 
the coast and the Equator. Mbote ” is a mest useful 
term to acquire, and only practice can teach the different 
meanings which varied modulations of the voice may give 
to it. On the Upper Congo, beyond the Pool, when 
entering a strange village, and seeing rather suspicious 
looks directed at my uncanny white face, I would say in 
inquiring tone Mbote, Mbote ? ” and then the natives 
“ would either relax into a grin and repeat the word volubly, 
or in obstinate cases scowl more determinedly, and yell 
■ Mbote ve, Mbote ve ! ” (ve, pronouncedvay, means IsTo ”). 
It can be made a very pretty word; and when a smiling 
native says to you rapidly, Mbote, Mbote, Mbote,” it is 
like patting you on the back, and is, indeed, often 
accompanied by that caressing action. 

On the morning of the fifth day after leaving Isangila 
we arrived at Manyanga, This station is decidedly *^ a 
city set upon a*"^^OT ,^and people “ Vi£Er'’*wiSnfSS|^^ 
SS^aHynSraTBSy well stand appalled at such an ascent 
as lies before them up that winding red road, nay, oven 
hesitate as to whether they will not sooner seek hospitality 
at the snug little Baptist Mission which lies embosomed 
in trees by the water side. But generally the hojq)itable 
cMef of Many anga station descends from his"e3rrlBlwm 
mTguSlsranTaided by the stout alpenstock which is 
lent you, and beguiling the steep ascent with a pleasant 
interchange of question and answer, you forget to murmur 
at its steepness, and find yourself quite unexpectedly 
before the verandah of the principal dwelling-housa 
I had pleasant days at Manyanga* whenever I stopped 
^ there. Its chief, Lieutenant hTili^ . was a charming and an 

I * I believe this statioa no longer exists now, or his f ftwed Into the 
I hands of the French, who acquired the uorth bml of thf doiigo tom 
I Manyanga to the Ubaugi Birer.—H. 
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intellectual man, who knew how to make Hfe at In’q 

station most agreeable for his guests. 

arrafe&M^'Sfp construction and 

^Widmgs ,ju;e (TuerThere are three 

iSSi“ tISSS 

first arisen in a "question de norcs 

was quite willing to indemnify the nSives for a«V w- 
hns pigs may have occasioned to their crops had thev 

^t was, in fact, for them nothing hut an excuse fnr 
teCneral plunder they had long been meditaHno'* fnv * 
are no longer in the district o/the " Congo ” pipie nroiT 
—the gentie, indolent race of Vivi and IsanOTl« 

9onntry of the much fiercer 


Oolong stood betweeTt^races of th[iSS’ 
basin and the tradm of the coast. HowevSl W iS S 
case fiiund out their mistalre TPn^. n., ■ ^ i ^ this 
sallied out with spirit, drovl away^e £t^5^aS'°“ 
nativ^, and burnt down their villages in reprisals I^m 
the natives, quickly recognising^ only tlLTaev^w 
to-supenor force-came to terms, and ^4 alne 2 knd 
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fimposed on them as a war indeinnity. Three months 
afterwards tliey were tlie best of friends with the white 
man, and were the first amongst the Congo tribes to 
.furnish of their own free will hired porters to transport 

kfthe goods of the expedition. ISTow Manyanga is. so. 

! ‘‘entrenched and fortified thatprobabiflipn 

army could capture and its communications with the 
' I ?Congo"*m^e*To admifaDiy arranged that the rivet acts as 
i|a continual basis of operations, whence supplies may 
^ always be obtained by steamer from Isahgila. 

, -Manyanga is built on a narrow plateau surmounting a 
precipitous bill of perhaps four hundred feet in height. 
There is a slight bay, or inlet, of the Congo at its base 
where boats can be safely moored in a little backwater of 
the Congo. On either side of the hill is a deep ravine with 
nearly precipitous sides, so that it is nearly impregnable 
on three sides, and only the narrow neck of the level 
plateau which connects with the hills of the interior has to 
be defended. Through the ravine on the right hand of 
the station tumbles a little stream of clear water, much 
haunted by crocodiles in its lower course. On the further 
side of the stream, at a much lower level than the station, 
is situated the Baptist Mission, very bright and pretty in 
dtitward appearance, embowered in fine groves and close 
to a charming little ereek, of the river, but for all this 
unhealthy, I believe.' It is one of the few places where 
I have heard of dysentery on the Congo. One of the 
Baptist missionaries recently died from that disease, con¬ 
tracted at the mission station of Manyanga. On the 
other hand the sanitary reputation of the plateau is un¬ 
doubtedly good, and there is a freshness and hrec^jinesB 
in the air that yon miss down below by the ri^er side. 1 
lam.convinced Mr. Stanl^^ has done, wisely, aj>arfc from 
* strategic xeasgnCia placing all his stations on the highest 
: ground attainable.f' 

; ' * I am afraid, both Mr. Stanley and myself afterwjwrds arrived at 
a different opinion. The stations set on a hill all proved unhealthy, 

' on account of their exposnrejo the eold night winds, and worn nearly 
I all abandoned after several years.—II. J. 
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, . I have already 

liiiit^ at its abundantly supplied markets, where eighty 
or ninety fowls, fifty goats, troops of sheep, and hundreds 
of eggs may be purchased at a single time. The favourite 

bhiek as^ beads, and hand-x<i 
stuffs will scarcelyiK^Lken aFany sacrifice.! I 
Indeeff ]i is quite a false idea to imagine that you can go | 
anywhere in Africa with any sort of bead and any kind I 
of cloth. Each district has its peculiar tastes and fancies r 
to consult, and you might starve in one j)lace with bales I 
of goods that would purchase kingdoms in another. Inf 
one part of* the Congo basin red is the favourite colour, ' 
in another blue, in a third green, and I have come across 
some tribes where white cloth far outvalued coloured or 
patterned stuffs. Between f.Vivi and Isangila you will 
find red handkerchiefs, striped cloth, brass '' tacks,’' gin, 
and wire useful. At Manyanga blue beads rule the 
market; at Stanley Pool brass rods. On the Upper river, 
besides most of the articles already mentioned, cowries ” 
come into use, and are uae4 freely as small change. 

At Manyanga, owing to the abundance of native food, 
and the scarcity of nearly every European article of diet 
which then existed, we were able to test the possibility 
of living solely on the products of the country, a state of 
affairs which, owing to the expense and difficulty of 
transport, is very likely to occur, and must eventually 
largely influence the conditions of colonization. On the 
whole I had little to complain of. We had no tea, coffee, 
cocoa, wine, sugar, butter, or bread,, it is true, but with 
a little ingenuity substitutes were found for many of these 
adjuncts to Eurojpean living. The goats gave plenty of 
milk, and we drank it hot, and ^^made believe ” it was tea. 
Palm wine was our only intoxicant, and Kikwanga ” in 
some way took the place of bread. Palm-oil. fried our 
meats, enriched our >stews, and fed the lamps that lighted 
up our evening meal. We had superb dessex'ts of massive 
pine-apples, bananas made puddings that were richly 
sweet, and plantains took the place of potatoes. I never 
ate witli better appetite and rarely lived more happily. 

^ ■ '■ ' " ■ ' ■ 
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The daily arrivals of natives at the station were always 
an amusement. Sometimes they would come with a 
baaing and protesting goat or sheep for sale. One day 
a party of men arrived with a very stout lady of whom 
they wished to dispose for her value in blue beads. She 
was quite the thing for me, they were convinced, and 
would make an excellent lady-help for my next expedi¬ 
tion. There was no end to her catalogue of graces and 



accomplishments. She wore moreover a handsome nose¬ 
ring, which would be given in to clench tlie bargain. 
Unfortunately the price asked was ([uite beyond my 
means, nor was bTilis able or willing to acquire her 
services, so, in common with some goats and fowls wo 
had also declined, she was reluctantly returned to her 
relatives. There is no doubt that if tlie nativts jwrtcrs 
can be induced, as is not infrequently the cuko, t<i bring 
their women with them, these latter prove a valuable 







XV4. xwuu. uucit ueyona masculine Knowledge or skill. 

In steady hard work and endurance of fatigue they 
certain^ excel the other sex; they ask less pay, they eat 
less food, and, in short, I should seriously recommend the 
utilization of female labour in tlie formation of all African 
expeditions. Many Zanzibari women accompanied their 
husbands across Africa in Stanley's great journey, and he 
writes, touchingly, in the 'Dark Continent,' respecting* 
their patient endimance and dogged perseverance. ^ 

The fact is, woman in Africa has not emerged from her 
proper status—her proper African status, I mean. When 
this great continent is faiidy civilized, is traversed by 
railroads, and intersected by canals, when all the rono-h, 
hard, coarse battling with natural obstacles is over, then 
man -African man—can affo;rd, if he will, to indulge in a 
more delicate and finer-natured spouse, who is worthy to 
be conceded the privileges which chivalry grants to the 
artificial weakness of her sex. At present the women lead 
a harder life than the men, and they are consequently 
inferior to the better-nurtured males in mental develop¬ 
ment and physical beauty. Conscious of their lower 
grade in society, they are thus ever anxious to merit by 
their assiduity in well-doing the approbation of the 
nobler sex. 

There are several native ‘‘kings" round Manyanga. 
One of them was a constant visitor at the station, and a 
temble beggar, always on the look-out for cloth and beads. 
His name was Mlongo-Mlako, and he was chief of a town 
or district called Dandanga. Shortly after my arrival, he 
made a call on us> avowedly to see the new white man 
and probably also with the idea that there might b# a 
little “cloth" to be given away. His majesty of 
danga nearly fell a victim to the superstitions of his 
people a short time ago. A wife of one of his sub-chiefs 
feU iU and died; and, as is always the - case in this 

m2 
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country, the medicine-man was called upon to say who 
had “ bewitched ” her. He assembled a sort of coroner’s 
inquest, and they came to the unanimous conclusion that 
King Mlongo had killed the woman with hts sorceries. 
The wretched monarch would have had to take “ poison- 
water” had not an English missionary opportunely 
arrived at his village, and laughed the people out of their 
foolish superstition. To please the white stranger, the 



king was pardoned by the fetisir man, but pardoned 
reluctantly, for his real sin was not Imving bewitched 
a woman, but being a terrible miser. Avarice tunongst 
these people is considered the blackest of crimes, and had 
king Mlongo been in the habit of freely lavishing his gin 
and his cloth on his subjects, his loving people would not 
have fixed upon him as a sorcerer, nor we heir-iipparcnt 
. have beeix so active in the prosecurion. .He was very 
little grateful to his benefactor, liowever, and immediately 
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presented himself at the mission, not to thank its he^d for 
saving his life, but to demand a piece of cloth because his 
life was saved. On the occasion of this particular visit 
to the station, he was accompanied by the widowed chief 
whose wife he was supposed to have bewitched. They 
were now on the most amicable terms, and the widowed 
one, having daubed his ugly face with charcoal in sign of 
mourning, gave himself up to unlimited merriment, and 
was thinking, he told me, of marrying again. 

Above Manyanga all further navigation of the river 
ceases, and there are quite close to the station the great 
falls of ISrtombo Mataka, where the successive descents of 
the Congo, as nearly as anywhere, approach cascades in 
appearance. Seen from the heights above, these falls 
appear like two great steps of water, and the river here 
descends perhaps some thirty feet in all. The roar of the 
cataract can be heard miles off, and the backwater it 
creates is so powerM, that at the sides of the river the 
water persistently flows with' a strong stream in the 
reverse direction to the central current. It needs some 
care to cross the river near the station lest the boat be 
drawn into the backwater,"to be carried foi'cibly up into 
the cataracts, whirled round and dashed to pieces. 

To reach Stanley Pool therefore, from Manyanga, you 
leave the Congo, and follow the native roads either to the 
north or south of the river. The southern route is by far 
the easier and safer to follow, as the hills are less steep, 
and the natives are pleasanter and Idndher people to deal 
with than the cantankerous Ba-bwende to the north In 
either case the distance to be walked on foot is about one 
hundred miles. 

Some few miles behind Manyanga, one of the much- 
used native tracks passes from Stanley Pool to the upper 
waters of the Hiari and its tributary the Ludima, and 
thence to the sea. This useful alternative route has been 
thoroughly mapped and surveyed by Mr. Stanley's agents 
who have founded a chain of stations along its course."^ 

WMch was aften^^iads given uj> to Prauce, 
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MANYAKGA. TO LEOPOLDVILLE (STANLEY POOL). 

Road to LtjTETE— The Chief Lutete—Ratines on the Road 
TO Stanley Pool—Thb Edwin Arnold River—A sudden 
Storm—Kindness of the Zanzidaris—An Obgie of 1 ink- 
apples—Trapping- Bats— A P'etish-Hoijse—Crossing tub 
Inkissi — A Leopard’s Footprints — Carved Logs — 1 he 
Wa-mbuno—Ngoma—Leopoldville— The Missions—I he Bood 
Question—The Future op LIcopoldvjlt.e. 

As usually happens in this country—wlicnovcr you have 
got everything ready for a start—the inortiing 1 was pre¬ 
paring to leave Manyanga for the Upper river with a 
hastily formed caravan of Zanzibaris, the rain came 
pelting down, and kept us waiting vainly for its cessation. 
At last, towards evening, just to make a start, I availed 
myseH of the kind offer made by the Baptist missionary 
then in residence at the little Mission IjoIow the hill, afid 
packed the men, the goods and myself in the large uiul 
roomy Mission boat, while the mia.sionary himself steered 
us over the difficult passage. I camped out that night 
opposite Manyanga, intending to start by the early dawn 
/along the southern road to Stanley Pool, vi& Lutete. The 
weaker was miserably wet, and the ground on which the 
tent #as pitched became a sort of morass, into which the 
iron legs of my bed gradually sank under my weight, so 
that I found myself and my bedclothes nearly level with 
the muddy grass. However, I arose the next morning 
with nothing worse than a severe sore throat, which 
the continuous exercise of the long day’s walk quickly 
dissipated. ^ 

The general scepeiy on the roAd to Lutete is interesting 
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in character, and oifers many beautiful landscapes, which, 
however, are all of the same type and grow somewhat 
monotonous in feature. A great stretch of valley, filled 
with rich forest, with a sounding stream that is seen 
fla,.filing through the trees, is bounded by boldly-shaped 
hills, between each of which lesser valleys lie, th|it seem, 
as it were, tributaries of the_ great one, some of them 
mere crevasses in the mountains, but each with its tiny 
stream, its cascades, and its velvety woods._ Occasionally, 
especially near Lutete, patches are cleared in the valleys, 
and the rich soil which the rain is always washing down 
from the hills is planted with manioc, tobacco, ground¬ 
nuts, and bananas. This gives, at times, a strangely 
civilized look to the country, and suggests the idea that 
in the future, when colonists flock to occupy the Congo 
territories, these lowlands will become true golden valleys, 
bringing forth all the products of the tropics; while their 
hill-sides, terraced and planted with vines, will be sur¬ 
mounted by many a fine-built habitation, from which the 
Feo-African may complacently look down on his rice- 
fields and his gardens, or his pl«ntations and his sugar- 
brakes, which lie basking under an equatorial sun, 
irrigated by a never-failmg stream. And what a future 
studying^gTOund for seientifle men! When j)eople have 
conquered their unreasonable fear of the Congo climate, 
and some medical man has deigned to study the UmmiI 
hygiene, and so instructed us as to what wo should ('sat 
and drink, and how we should live that we may host 
become aoclimatized-^when transport is facilitntcMl and 
communication witii the outer world easy ami asstinnl, 
then let the scientist eomie and found his botonical gurde.n 
in one valley, and Ms vivarium in another, whilst iti his 
comfortable brick-bhilt house, built of the brhfks that are 
locally made, and exposed to the dry and healthy breezes 
that assail the Wll-tops, he may prepare liis speeiinens, 
and arrange his icoumulatod facts as nmch at his <(fiHU as 
if he were in Kew or the British Museum. 

The rounded hills that encircle tlaise luxurijini vallisys 
covered wifcb strong coarse grasses of several sorts, of 
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wHch. the flower stalks often attain the height of fifteen 
feet, and with gnarled and stunted trees, bearing leaden- 
coloured, almost uneatable fruit. I should omit the 
qualifying “almost,” were it not that I have seen the 
Zanzibaris occasionally gnawing them. These trees are 
spread in a sparse manner over the hill-side, and give it 
from a distance a spotted appearance. This difference in 
richness of vegetation that exists between hills and valleys 
in this part of Africa is not due so much to the relative 
abundance of moisture as to the prevailing grass fires in 
the dry season. These sweep over the hills at times, 
destroying all the finer trees, so that only these stunted 
shrubs and the rank grass spring up from their roots 
anew and flourish for a season. Therefore it is that 
around the villages whose plantations are protected from 
the ravages of the flames, as far as may be possible, rich 
forest invariably exists, and their presence may be in¬ 
fallibly detected in this country by the groups of fine trees 
and patches of purple forest growing isolated on the many 
hill-tops. Again, in all shut-in valleys and river-courseff, 
where the fires are choked, there vegetation of the most 
wonderful character riots in all the wild luxuriance of its 
unchecked growth. I have already alluded to this subject 
in my description of the villages at Yelala.and shall make 
some further remarks in treating of the forest remon 
beyond Stanley Pool. 

Lutete is a pleasant little station, situated about eight 
miles from the Congo, on a high plateau, and commanding 
the great ivory route which runs from Stanley Pool to 
SSo Salvador and Ambriz6te. This important native road 
gradually divei^es from the Congo to the south-west. 
Alimdy at Lutete it is over eight miles in a direct line 
from the river bank. Tlie bit of connecting road between 
Lutete and the landing-place opposite Manyanga, has been 
wholly or partially constructed by Mr. Stanley’s assistants. 
That, and the short bit of road between Vivi and Isangila, 
round Ngoma falls, are all the engineering bis expedition 
has a,t present undertaken, although with time and men 
Mr* Stanley hopes to construct a carri^^ahlo road from 


and named it, as is the custom, after himself. His tora 
contains finer-built houses than any native settlement for 
miles round, and Lutete himself is a most enferprising 
voung fellow, often accompanying his caravans of ivoty 
down to Ambrizete, on the coast, whence he returns with 
aH sorts of trophies of civilization, such as coloi^d plates 
from the ' Graphic ’ and bottles of soda-water. The latter, 
*he is half frightened of, and calls them “devil-water; 
but he generally makes a present of them to the chief of 
the station, who, of course, handsomely acknwledges the 
o-ift with more than its equivalent in cloth. The coloured 
pictures from our wide-spread illustrated papers are 
proudly stuck up in the chiefs own house. Whenever 
Lutete wishes to impress some uncoutli savage duet Irom 
the interior, he takes him into his palisaded hut and shows 
him Cinderella with her broom, or ‘ Goody Two bhoes, 
tellino- him, of course, bombastically, that they are special 
presents from “ Mputo” * (beyond the sea), and the won¬ 
dering savage goes away much impressed by the power 
ctlid iiifl.u6iLC6 of Lutete. Sliortly softer niy srtiva,! Lutete, 
wLo was ill, sent Ms head wife to call upon me instead, 
and she brought me a large jar of palm wine as a present 
This lady was extremely plain, but she was Lirtete s 
favourite wife because she has borne liim many childreii» 


* '‘Mputo’' literally means, “agitated water,” and h in tbafc»n»e 
primarily applied to the rapids of ilio Congo, where they seethe and 
jbam. Then, further it is used to describe the sea with its troubled 
hiUows, and in. a still wider sense means all that comes from the sea* 
The natives of the Lower Congo believe, or used to believe, that all 
white men came up out of the sen, and that our clothes were mad© 
of the shins of sea animals. Consequently. “Mueno Mputo” m^tts 
‘“chief of the sea” vizs., chief of all the white men, and m^,m th© 
Portuguese would have us believe,** the Kingof‘Puto^or Portugw* _ 
If the natives wished to say « Portugal ” they would call it “ Mtogali, 
not “ Mputo.” Further up the Congo, beyond the Fool, the nttivis, 
knowing little or nothing of the sta, call us “Sons of the Sky,”Of 
“ Sons of Hea ven.” 
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Having passed one day at this station to rest, I again 
started with my caravan of thirty men to journey on 
towards Stanley Pool. The country we passed through, 
immediately before and after leaving Lutete, was of rather 
a peculiar appearance. Here and there were deep gullies, 
ravines, gulches, canyons—I know not what to call them 
huge clefts in the land, either made or modified hy water 
eating into the soft red soil. They are similar to the same 
strange valleys and ravines round about Loanda, in 
Portuguese Africa. Their depths, however, here are filled 
with the richest, most fantastic forms of vegetation, and 
to judge from the cries and noises that ascend out of the 
guif of green, these glorious forests are peopled with many 
•birds and monkeys. Any one of these ravines would be a 
rare hunting ground for the naturalist. 

Some distance after leaving Lutete, on attaining a high 
plateau which is traversed by the native path, a grand 
view may be obtained of the Edwin Arnold River, as it 
comes leaping in tremendous cascades into .the Congo. 
The waters of this tumultuor^ stream look exactly like a 
white cloth laid at intervals over the purple-wooded hills, 
for the distance at which you are standing does not permit 
you to see the motion of its stream, and the sheet of 
white spray is apparently as still and picture-like as if 
photographed. 

The second night of my journey a disaster occurred to 
me, but one of such a common type in African travel that 
I venture to retail it to you here, so that you may take 
the good with the ill, and not imagine a Congo traveller’s 
experience all sunshine and brightness. We were camped 
in a village as usual, and my tent was to all appearance 
carefully and correctly pegged out. I had eaten a well- 
cooked little dinner with keen appetite, and then had 
enjoyed the unwonted luxury of a novel over a cup of 
coffee. When at length I grew tired of reading, 1 got into 
bed, leaving my book open, and most of the things lying 
unpacked and in disorder. I reckoned that there would 
be plenty of time to pack up in the morning. ■■ As I lay 
on my comfortable bed, soothed by a delicious sense of 




and security within the snug tent and i was qmeuy 
falling aslei in a self-satisfied mood, when suddenly the 
wind “rose liL an angry devil, and pufi! my* tent was 
whipped up over my head, and laid flat on the ^ 

few yai’ds off. In a second all was changed, and I was 
being brusquely awakened from niy reverie, " 

drowned by the drencliing ram, which was merod^sly 
streaming down on all my treasures. My bed-clothes 
were soaked, my novel—1 remember it was Alphonse 
Daudet’s ‘Les Eois en exil’—was reduced in no time to 
yellow pap, everything was going to rum a,nd dissolution 
—-the rain even beat the ground up into thick mud which 
engulfed most of the smaller articles; and all this time i 
was too paralysed liy the sudden shock and the cold 
douche of rain to call for help. At last, kowevei^ I found 
my breath, and applied it lustily to a small whistle round 
my neck. In a minute the Zanzibaris had rushed from 
an adjoining cottage, and seizing me up in their arms, 
carried me swiftly into shelter. Here, by the side of a 
blazing fire, I dried myself and my bed-clothes, and slept 
soundly on a native bed of matting. It was really 
wonderful ttie number of thiugvS that were saved fioni the 
wrecked tent and dried by the fire, and my losses 
limited to the novel afore described, and some tnflu^ 
odds and ends too mixed up with the mud to be detected. 
However, in future I always endeavoured when passing 
the night in a native village to borrow a house to sleep in. 
It is much more comfortable than sleeping in a tent, as 
you have greater space and freer ventilation, a tent always 
being abominably hot and close, whereas tlie chinks 
between the matting in the sides of the house allow of a 
thorough circulation of air. Then, too, the roof is rain¬ 
tight, and cannot, .except in very rare circumstances, be 
blown away by the wind, and you have a j)eri6Ctly dry 
and hardened floor. 
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Ms mosquito-curtains, and a tMrd Ms blankets, in order 
tliat thck “ Little Master ” might not catch cold while Ms 
tMngs were being dried, and this not only from my own 
inen, between whom and myself a real attachment sub¬ 
sisted, but from Zanzibaris I had only seen and known 
for three days. The Arab mixture in the Zanzibari men 
has not only given them finer features and’ more refined 
manners, but it has also implanted in them an unselfish¬ 
ness winch is seldom found m tlie true negro. 

The succeeding day, a bright sun dried up the remaining 
dampness in the ground and atmosphere, and we trudged 
along merrily through beautiful scenery. "We are here 
following the great trade route from Stanley Pool to the 
coast, and the sides of the way are strewn with the top 
leaves of j>ine-apples, which, when the frMt is eaten, are 
thrown away, and, taking root in the rich red soil at the 
side of the path, serve to spread this plant along the 
whole route between Lutete and Stanley Pool, in some 
places, especially in the dank, moist ravines, forming an 
almost impenetrable hedge on each side of the narrow 
path. The inhabitants come to these narrow valleys, and 
fill their long wicker-baskets with the beautiful golden 
fruit wMch forms now so large a part of their diet. In 
one village we came to, there was a perfect orgie of pine- 
apides going on. The peojjle were too indolent and 
cai-eless even to sell them, and one woman, with whom, 
from pure habit, I was disputing the price of her basketful, 
said in a langMd way to Paraji, " Hero, take them; as he 
does not want to pay ‘he can have them for nothing.” 
The dogs, the cats, the pigs, the goats, the fowls, and the 
children, all lived on pine-apples. The very people had a 
golden tinge about them, as if from the absorption of such 
quantities of mellow fruit, and the fowls I bought here 
had a flavour that was quite inexplicable save for tMs 















entire .feast, and the generous natives, moreover, brought 
us a heaped-up basketful to carry on our journey. How¬ 
ever burdened the men might be, this was an esitra load 
they never refused. 

Everywhere along the road here, are what seem to be 
rude imitations of telegraph posts, tall straight poles, 
with lines of fine string sketched from pole to pole ; but 
from these strings descend numbers of loops or nooses, 
with a slip-knot. These I took to be for catching birds, 
as you sometimes see in English orchards similar traps 
for catching fieldfares and other fruit-eaters; but_ on 
inquiry I found they were set for bats, which fly against 
them in the dusk and are thus frequently caught to be 
eaten by the natives. Whether a bat is good for food I 
certainly doubt, the insect-eating ones would not seem to 
be so, and those that only subsist on fruit have an offensive 
smell of musk. But the people here seem to appreciate 
them. About this region the bracken fern, apparently of 
three or four varieties, become very abundant, absolutely 
covering large tracts of land. Where the region is at all 
marshy, aloi^ the banks of streams, this is rivalled by 
beautiful lycopodiums of most exquisite fern-like shape, 
and sometimes with a bluish tinge about their fronds. 
Curiously enough, the natives, who have _ very fair 
elementary notions about natural classification, do not 
recognise the bracken as a fern, but, on the other hand, 
include the lycopods in that order, to which, in their 
langtiage, they give a generic name, “ Manselelo ” (plur, 
of Nselele). 

In the midst of the forest we came across a little fetish 
house. It was built of a framework of laths and the roof 
was thatched. On the projecting stakes of the roof plates 
and dishes of European manufacture were “ spiked,” that 
is, by some ingenious means a hole had been roughly 
pierced through their centees, and they were hung on the 











ailu cveii oeaas. un each side of this mound stood two 
statues about four feet liigh, representing separately, in 
the fraifest manner possible, the male and female prin- 
ciple. The sex of either figure was so much en evidence, 
that according to our views they would be decidedly 
obscene, though there was nothing intentionally indecent 
about them, and they merely represented to the native’s 
mind in a crude manner the, to him, mysterious power o*f 
generation or creation. The great resemblance these 
figures bore to native men and women, and the clever 
manner m which they were carved and painted, testified 
to the wonderful artistic faculties of this so-called savao'e 
people. At the feet of these statues were mugs, plates 
and specimens of native crockery. AU these articles were 
slightly broken, either to disable them for future use and 
thus prevent temptation to rob the sanctuary, or, as seems 
more probable, with an idea that a broken plate or vessel 

dies, and so goes appropriately to the land of the 
spirits. 

About noon on the third day of our iourneyino^ we 
came to the banks of the Inkisi, and had to cross°that 
smft, rolling, turbid stream in native canoes. The natives 
always land much lower down the river tlian where they 
embark, for the current is so swift that it is impossible 
to entirely withstand its influence. It is here about as 
broad as the Thames at Windsor, and probably rises in 
the mountains eastward of SSo Salvador. For navic^ation 
it IS q^uite useless, owing to its furious current and many 
falls; on the further side of the Inkisi, the woods are 
beautuul, and the path winds through enchanting scenery 
over little brooks where green mossy rocks stem tie im* 
patient, foaming little streams, and under the gmodly 
over-arehing trees, festooned with mazy and 

■ * Se6^s®, avl, . ■ ■ 
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beneath whose shade the humid soil is covered with a 
carpet of ferns. On the little sandy shore of one brooklet 
whOTe the restrained water, quitting its harrier of velvety- 
green stones, whose severity is tempered by the tenderest 
coverin<T of moss, spreads itself out with pride to twice 
its previous width, on the crisp white sand were deeply 
imprinted the footmarks of a leopard* 1 erhi^s but a 
few minutes before he had come there to slake his thirst, 
he had stolen from his lair amid the dense brushwood to 
this quiet bay of the brook, where he stood in soft grey- 
«een shade lapping the stream near where it fell in white 
streaks over the moss-carpeted stones. Long sprays of 
maidenhair tickled his forehead, great knotted lianas 
bumped against him as the slight breeze swayed these 
vegetable ropes backwards and forwards. liitlQ'pmcq.thcdus 
parrots mocked at him, and yellow-vented fly-catchers 
shrieked out his crimes; still he laps on with greedy 
thirst, soothed by the soft-whispering shade of trees and 
ferns in which he stands, with a background of intensely 
vivid sunlit verdure, where the forest breaks open to the 
sky. But the distant sound of men’s voices has disturbed 
him, and as they push their noisy way along the woodland 
path, crunching the dead twigs under foot and awishing 
back the pendent boughs, ho softly slinks away into the 
untracked solitudes of dead sombre gi-een, and leaves but 
the trace of his footstep on the sandy shore of tlie little 
brook to attest his recent presence. 

Again the forest lies beliind us, and we toil up the hill 
path as the sun is sinking, and enter a fine largo village, 
some five hours’ march beyond the Inkisi river. Hero you 
get a good idea of Central African life. There is a general 
aspect of tidy prosperity, and the people are unusually 
sportive and merry amongst themselves. I even witnessed 
what is rarely seen amongst these races—amorous toying 
i .. and loving caresses between a fine stalwart husband ami 
his plump little wife. Children, pretty little children, 
were playing together and making dirt pies, oiui chihl 
looking on and carrying a baby as big as itself. One 
iafeut had the whooping cough, and another was playing 








capaDie nttle boys caught the ten chickens tenderly and 
conveyed them to a place of safety, the old hen naturally 
cluckmg hnd protesting behind. An immense quantity 
of pumpkins, with the ripe fruit and the great yeUow 
blossom growing on the same plant, and the waving fields 
of manioc which I saw in the bright morning light lent 
an air of prosperity and plenty to the tidy groups of 
houses. In this viUage, in front of many of the habitations 
lay huge logs of wood, roughly trimiued tree-trunks At 
one end they exhibited but little handling from the 
operator, but at the other they terminated in a rudely 
^ved and painted head, executed with little finish indeed, 
yet the few strokes that wrought the semblance to humanity 
had been given with a certain decision and skill Thei*e 
WM, in fact, a good deal of character and expression in 
this sketcM-ont f^e, which, besides, bore mudi resem¬ 
blance to the prevailing type of man in that neighbour¬ 
hood. Whether these logs, of which many were lyin« 
prone before the cottage doors, were “liouse-idols” in 
disgrace, or merely ornamental settles, I could not as¬ 
certain; but when I mentioned the word for “idol” and 
pomted towards them, the men and women gathered round 
contemptuously. I might mention that the 
atives here call themselves “ Wa-mbuno.” The plural 

pr^x ' wa again replaces the more classical “ ba.” 

this village all was magnificent, grandiose 
down, down, down into its depths 
a,iid the tree-tops shut out the sky. The long strSt 
lianas like pliunb-lmes and scaffolding dependin| from the 
branches, sketch out a sort of fantastic architectur® 
Large white jasmine fipwers shine out like stars in the 
depths of foliage, and down at the bottom of 

On the evening of the fourth day, after leaving Lutete 
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from the heavens. I was told they were cal'Jihg down 
the rain—surely a most superfluous appeal to the clerk of 
the weather, who took care to souse us every day. Other 
of the inhabitants, more indolent, or conscious of the 
inutility of supplicating Providence, were reclining in 
different postures in lazy ease, having their hair dressed 
by women. 

. From ITgoma it was a trying march of fifteen miles to 
Leopoldville, and as I was suffering badly from an ulcer 
on the ankle, the road seemed doubly long; and when at 
length I limped into the station, I was in need of the kind 
reception accorded me. A late breakfast was soon got 
ready, and they gave me a splendid cucumber grown in 
the station garden. 

You do not get a glimpse of Stanley Pool until you are 
quite close to Leopoldville, and it is then, on turning 
round the hill-side, that the magnificent prospect of it 
bursts upon your view. 

• Leopoldville, like most of Mr. Stanley’s stations, is 
placed on rising ground,t but it does not occupy for its 
site the exact summit of the hill, being built on what may 
be called a semicircular ledge round the slope which faces 
the expanding Pool. 

The principal edifice of the station is a large two-storied 
house made of wood, bricks, and a sort of mud plaster. 
The roof is of thatch, for the sake of coolness, and all the 
framework of the house is composed of huge beams of 
wood, apparently of great strength, but really a source of 
weakness, as the wood is being constantly eaten through 
by the white ants and other insect pests, so that frequently 
a beam gives way, and is renewed only just in time to 
save the structure. This house contains a large dining- 

* Ngoma means “ drum.” It is a word often applied to a sounding 
fall of water., 

f And is very unhealtliy in eoESequeniGe/^H. H. J. ' 






tne cniei oi tne station, joemna me nouse, ana apart irom 
it, are the kitchens and domestic offices, and in front 
spreads ^ fine open porch, as I may call it, for want of a 
better word, which is really a large open apartment, in 
addition to the dining-room, projecting on to the espla¬ 
nade, and forming a delightfully airy spot in which to sit 
during the daytime. In a row with this big house are 
two other buildings. One has a series of apartments for 
the white men, and the other a large supplementary store. 
Both above, and below these European dwellings are many 
little houses for the Zanzibaris, and the natives attached 
to the station. Beneath the esplanade, which runs along 
the front of the white ” part of Leopoldville, and leading 
down towards the port, the Zanzibaris' houses make quite 
a neat and orderly looking town, each cottage having its 
garden and enclosure round it. The esplanade, which I 
have already mentioned, is really a flat terrace cut arti¬ 
ficially in the slope of the hill, and is in continuation with 
the road arising from the interior. From this promenade 
views of great beauty may be obtained over the distant 
Pool and the neighbouring forest, and in the cool evening¬ 
time it forms a pleasant walk to stroll on whilst waiting 
for dinner. Here, too, in the early morning, the chief of 
the station passes all the Zanzibaris in review. 

A quarter of a mile away, on the top of the hill, is the 
little Baptist Mission, which enjoys, perhaps, the finest 
situation of any building in Leopoldvrlle, the view from 
its verandah embracing almost the 'whole extent of Stanley 
Pool. The Baptist missionaries have, besides, a large* 
garden down near the banks of the Congo, and they rent 
^together from the Expedition about two-and-a-half 
of land, paying for it the merely nominal sum of per 
annum. 

Above, below, and around the station are extensive 
gardens, banana groves, and plantations of manioc. They 
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already begin to fnruisb no inconsiderable amount of food 
both to the black and the white inhabitants of Leopoldville, 
and of course in future, together with the stock-breeding 
establishments for goats, fowls, P; ducte> and 

pigeons, ought to completely nourish the station and its 
Lrmal number of residents, so that only what may be 
termed “luxuries”-need be introduced from* Europe 
There is no reason why many even of these shonld not be 
produced and prepared on the spot. The sugax-cane, for 
instance, is largely grown by the natives, and its pulp 
may in the simplest, most elementary way be boiled and 
strained down into a thick toffee-like sugar quite suitable 
for aU ordinary sweetening purposes without further refine¬ 
ment Then, as we know, coffee is indigenous to most 
parts of tropical Africa, and if it does not actuaUy grow 
^d on the Congo, it would certainly yield on these 
fertile slopes around the Pool the finest results under 

cultiyation. . i tcc u. r 

It is the food question that is the real difficulty ot 

Congo exploration. Though the soil is richly productive, 
the natives grow only just enough to Eve upon in 
themselves, but are not equal to a sudden dram on th^ 
resources. Mr. Stanley has long since understood the 
necessity of’making his Expedition self-supporting, both 
from the expense and difficulty of importing presery^ 
provisions from Europe, and from the mability of the 
natives to adequately supply anything like the amount of 
food which is daily needed for the nourishment of each 
station. Consequently, almost before he built houses, he 
laid out gardens, he planted bananas, and commenced the 
cultivation of manioc, and whenever he made an inspec¬ 
tion of a newly-founded station or revisited an old one, 
his first care was the local husbandry. , , , 

Leopoldville boasts of a convenient little harbour m 
front of the station, protected by a spit of woodland which 
projects into the Congo. Here all the faUs are over, or, 
rather, following the course of the stream, have not yet 
begun—the first takes place close to Leopoldville, a little 
b ehiTul the station—so that navigation from this port is 
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open and unchecked for nearly a thousand miles eastward 
up the Congo. In fact Leopoldville, situated at the 
western entrance to Stanley Pool, is destined to be the 
great Empire city of Central Africa. Erorn its shores 
there are, according to Stanley’s calculations, 4,520 miles 
of free navigation north, and south, and east, into the 
heart of^Africa. It will one day be the terminus of a 
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milway from the coast and the starting point of a river 
journey half across Africa. The ivory, copper and iron* 
the spices, the wax and the gums of the interior will meet 
in its mart the costumes of London and Paris and products 
of the manufactories of the old world. Or, in another 
sense, the raw material which is poured into Leopoldville 
from the interior will return to it from the exterior in 










merchant enriched in the ivoiy trace wui purcnase ivory- 
handled brushes which are made in England from the 
tusks that his firm has exported. Who knows, even, that 
the only note-paper in use amongst the fashionable world, 
of Ldopoldville may not some day be manufactured from 
the very papyrus which so thickly grows around the 
woody islands and the reedy shores of Stanley Pool ? 
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Stanpet Pool, is a great e^Cj^ansioa of the Congo, iihotit 
tweafcy-flye milea long and sixteen broad Tliorci nro 
seventeen islands of some note, the largest of tfiaiii kiing 
tlnrteen miles in length. Many sand-banki stMw the 
waters of the l^ool, alternately covered and ntjcTivered, 
according to the season of the year, atul there are alsi) 
floating reed and papyrus islands, formed of Hum iiiaHses 
of aquatic vegetation, which are so strongly interknitte4l 
by their fibres and roots that a man am stand cm them. 
These floating islets are occasionally of some extent, ami 
may be taken for real islands until their motion with the 
current is observed. White epete and many waterMi^i 
frequent them, and the hipimpotaml play round their 
reedy shores. The large ^ islands^ are resorted to by 
buffaloes, which creatures swim backwards 
and forwards from the mainland with ease. Ianum«»Mi 
waterhirds, storks, p^ieans, cormorants, herons, 
sacred ibises, spur-winged and E^ptian gecwie, 

^ The»© vary in $m$ aad number aoewiiM lo l&s !« At' 

aitatiMMa fey the i*eti!®ft(ing watora. ' 
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POOL. 









xi-uAiiJsa HEED Island on Stanley tool. 

passage the scenery is very beautiful. High woods rise 

sbif?r?T'^ beneath their 

TtS « towards the sky. 

fil ler ^ opposite, followim; 

the northern bank, are the “Dover Cliffs,” • their seamed 

glistening, and their crowns lieing oovSed 
with soft green grass. They more resemble, howSver the 
scenery round Lyme Eegis, in Dorset and Devon, tS the 
h.usher and more rugged cliffs of Dover. Then on both 

soil notThffk formation is a white, sandy, somewhat crumbling 
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sides of the Pool, the shores dwindle down into flat 
forest land, tire encircling girdle of mountains trending 
off towards the interior, and when you reach Mfwa or 
“ Brazzaville,” the coast is low and nearly on a level with 
the water. It is here tliat De Brazza claims to have 
secured a cession of territory to the French Eepublic, nine 
miles in length. As you may see by the illustration, 
“Brazzaville” consists of a very few native huts, half 
buried in bananas, and backed by thick forest.* On the 
left hand side, facing the Pool, there is a small creek, 
which might be developed into a tiny harbour, and there 
is a fine and fertile i.sland, as yet uninliabited, save by 


“ BUAZZAVILLK.” 

chance fishermen, which niiglit be .successfully developed 
by the French; but save these two advantages, not mrc 
anywhere in Stanley Pool, it is difficult to discover any 
favourable point in tliis situation, or oven fo avoid the 
conclusion that it is a badly chosen site, for a station. 
About this low-lying part of the Pool, ague is prevalent, 
and in the rainy sewon I should say Mfwa would hneoine 
a rheumatic swamp. Had Do Brazza fix(!d hi.s inhuidcd 
station anywhere on tho high and breezy “ Dover (’liffe," 
he would have done well, and, reinewiber, tho whole Imsin 
of the Pool was open to liim when ho first arrivtsd, foi' ho 

* Ko doubt very much chatiged now.—H. II..I, 
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t n«Mveste SS' 

lake and render the further descent of iTwatei hr ^ 
even in a steanie?bS^?a%“dtngeroi^^^^^ 

Sf Zr‘ “ »ece.fto,T8T3 

-Lieut. Ivallma, an Austrian member of T-TxrA rit-- ^ 
was drowned He would insistTn asclcUng'iJ.rS:S 
m a small native canoej being too impatient to explore tho 
mysteries of the unknown to wait for the departure of the 
monthly boat which revictuals the stationsTf tl unS? 

chose to seat himself on a lar^e chest in fhe i 
rendered the balance of the canoe very unstable The 
httle craft was badly steered, met the rusli of the curmn? 
broadside m it whirled raund this point, and was inSv 
^psized. Lieutenant Kallina was drowned, and his name 
hp^mce been giwen to this redoubtable headland 
tdv 7i ^’fo^fojrng the shores of Stanley Pool belono' 

Hvel? fo comparat 

LhahJt^a to have dispossessed the older 

mliabitants and driven tliem into the interior or absorbed 



miles irom its banks. 

The principal chiefs round the Pool are Bab ISTjali who 
rules over Mfwa and the lower course of the impetuous 
Jue i^ver; hl^gali^ma, the chief of ISTtamo and the i^rritorv 
round Leopoldville; three more important chiefs at or 
near Jvinshasha, of whom one, Bankwa, is very averse to 
Lurop^ns ; and finally there is a great chief, fortunately 
of another way of thinking, at Kimpoko, where the 
Expejtion possesses a flourishing station. Ngali^ma is 
the chief with whom Mr. Stanley has come most into 
contact, for Leopoldville is built on land bought from bin) 
and ho is the nearest, and not the most agreeable neighbour 
of the station At first he tried to act the bully, until ho 
saw how inadequate his strength of one hundred and fifty 
pins would prove in any attack on lAopoldville. Now 
he IS by turns a whining suppliant, a sulky neighbour, or 
a crafty intngup lie is a man of rather strong character 
and decided will, having raised himself from the ixmitiou 
of a mere slave to that of a powerful chief of slaves. This 
‘'J Kintamo (the prefix Ki rather implms 
diifcricfc ), WM founded and coloniised by him, and ha has 
mnee ennehed himself immensely by ivory trading. 
Nearly all |lie ivory brought down by the Ba-yansi tradera 
from the Equator (whence they rweive it from the 
iJa-npla, who in their tnrn get it from some still more 
rempe trpe) comes to his market, and passes through hk 
hands to Lutete and SSfo Salvador, 

. I left I^poldville, towards the end of Febniaiw,* in a 
large lighter or whale-boat, rowed by a sturdy crew of Zan¬ 
zibaris, to ascend the Congo as far as Bolobo, a large n^ve 
village about 220 miles beyond Stanley Pool, where the 
last station of the Expedition liad recently been founded 
Our departure, as usual, was signalised by a downpour 
of rq^n that was almost exceptional in its force and 

* The height of the rainy swon. 


Dosom to iauncli taem on our heads when the violent wind 
gave it a twist; with no place of dry stowage for the 
luggage Vhich just lay about in the bottom of the boat, or 
if floatable, floated here and there in the rain-water that 
in spite of the men’s efforts of constant baling, lay often 
6 inches deep in the middle of the lighter; circumstanced 
thus we had no course when it rained, but to stop rowing, 
run the boat aground, and seek for some temporary refuge 
wherein we and such of the cargo as was likely to spoil by 
constant soaking could await in shelter the return of fine 
weather. In this instance, we had scarcely rounded 
Kallina Point when the torrential rain forced us to make 
for the southern shore of the Pool, where the villages of 
Kinshasha were situated. The Zanzibaris, knowing well the 
indications of the weather, and foreseeing an entire day of 
rain, wished me to descend here, and seek refuge in a native 
hut, but miserable as I felt, with the rain streaming down 
my mackintosh, and my feet an inch deep in water, I 
hesitated, for here, only a few days before, the chief of 
Leopoldville, come on a friendly mission and camped out 
ill the village, had been obliged to leave in the middle of the 
night, turned out by hostile natives who regarded the arrival 
of any white man in their district with irritable suspicion. 
Would they greet me any better, much less afford me a refuge 
from the rain ? I asked myself, and supposing they not only 
refused us hospitality, but even ventured to rob and attack 
us, should we be in a position to resist ? However, my 
scruples soon ended. The prospect of quietly soaking' 
all day and getting rheunaatic fever, or else returning 
humiliated to Ldopoldville, was more disagreeable than 
adventuring myself amongst the capricious nativeg) wh#* ■ 
perhaps themselves might be depressed and softened by 
the^ weather. So I left the boat, took -a few neoessary 
articles of luggage, and walked up tliror^h tke bng wet 
grass to the village, where to my pleas^ surprise 
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the natives received us most hospitably, and at once 
invited me into an inhabited hut, where I could remain and 
dry myself until an unoccupied dwelling could be found 
and placed at my disposal. The other inmates of the house, 
excepting the many and constant visitors, were a middle- 
aged man, with his hair en chignon, his wife, suckling 
a baby, whose forehead was ornamented with a 1)and of 
scarlet pigment, and an old man, who might have been a 
poor broken-down uncle of the family. 

After the drenching rain and sodden dampness outside, 
the dry warmth of this interior was a most pleasant 
contrast, and I sat down on a large raised bed of matting 
with a sense of comfort and resignation. There was a 
wood fire in the centre of the floor which served to dry my 
clothes, but the smoke coming from the burning wood 
made my eyes smart considerably. Seeing this, the woman 
removed the burning brands and only lel't the clear briglit 
ashes on the hearth. The house was clean and tidy, and 
round the walls were ranged many neatly made articles. 
There were long pipes with little bowls, a clarionet, a 
white mug (these last presents from Mputoa musical 
instrument like a guitar, but with five strings, a oollection 
of skilfully made little pouches, containing I know not 
what, hippopotamus harpoons,'' fishing nets, horns, and a 
multitude of odds and ends, only to be classed under that 
convenient term et cetera. 

I opened my case^of provisions, laid the cloth on the bed, 
and sat down with considerable appetite to a frugal repast. 
The sight of the tinned condiments excited a considcnuble 
amount of half-fearsome interest on the part of such 
natives as watched my proceedings. They hipptnl their 
mouths with their fingers—a favomite mode of exprt^jsing 
surprise—when they saw Faraji cut with a tin-opener 
into what they imagined a solid block of steel, and pro¬ 
duce little fish (sardines) floating in oil Jkit wdien I 
offelred them some to taste they withdrew affrighted. It 
was Nkisi magic, white man's food—poison, and seine 
them were so alarmed at my proffering part of my 
that they hurriedly left the hut But curiosity soon 
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M^mv continually flocking in 

Many clnldren, some of them nrpftv ii’ffio fi.* S V 

mad, with „,. aBr“e,rwl“L&i “ 

ticking watch, winch they fully believe to be a little 

^ ^hen to this paradise if 

leskand cato came the tempter, a wicked old o-entlermTi 
with a wife and two marriageable daughters ^ He wa? 

• took it fnr aenrn ^ J ^hesitation, he mis- 
nin SCO! 11 , and hastened to point out the manifnlrl 

charms of his girls, whilst these damsels wILTS 
indignant at my coldness. Then another inspiration seized 
I liked a maturer style of beauty 

d^l f 7^^®’ 7 uncomety pei-sorwi 

^ra^jged forward while her husband explained witdi the 
most expressive gestures, putting his outspread hand 
before h>n eyes and affecting to look another wav that 
at,ain with the simple intermediary of a little cloth he’^ 
■would remam perfectly unconscious of whatever amatory 

theS'f between us. However, I ev^ed 

^ these embarrassing proposals as delicately as possible Sd 
jilted with many smiles and "Mbotes,” that were I othTr- 
wise circumstanced an alliance with one of the first 
&nilies of Kinshasha might have been within my means * 
It was, the honour seemed too costly. However \e 
parted exceUent friends, and the elder- lady, with’ the 
pi^ticd-mindedness of mature affection, presented me 
with a fine large fish, which came in very handily for my 
dinner, whilst her younger companions brou^t such 
oirksh offerings as eggs, com-cobs and bananas. \ in my 

turn, presented them with gaudy handkerchiefs 
general satisfaction reigned. ^ ^ ctiiots, and 

Seeing that the hopeless downpour would neyer cease T 
.atiMigement, for the leaf , h„„rto pZ«i 
mght in and one was soon found—diy, clean, and sMoious 
in which I and my impedimenta were (luickly establisheil’ 

It was then proposed—evidently by the village notabS 
that an evemng conversazione should b® md in my 
apartment, and the proposal was carried unanimously 

jc , ■ 
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Consequently, to my secret annoyance, an ever-increasing 
number of able-bodied people pressed into tbe little bouse, 
the men gravely seating themselves on the floor, each 
with his long pipe, quite prepared to spend a cheerful 
evening, and the women, as became their inferior position 
in society, standing about the doorway, and effectually 
blocking up all ventilation. A resolution was* forthwith 
carried and presented to me by one who appeared to be 
the chairman, that my watch should be again exhibited to 
the ladies and gentlemen assembled. Sorry as I was to 
disappoint these harmless souls, I felt an effbrc must be 
inade to secure a little quiet and repose, especially as my 
dinner wm nearly ready; so I managed to convey to 
them the idea that the white man was tired, hungry, and 
wished to be alone. The men then rose most ctnirteously 
and quietly, shook hands with me, each one in turn, and 
with many “ Mbotes ” left the house, pushing the pro¬ 
testing women before them, so I was practically once more 
in the solitude I loved. I took off my wet boots, made 
myself comfortable, and turned with pleasure to the dinner 
and the novel that Faraji had just placed on a large chest 
which served me as a' haWe. He 
however, were y<sn absuadtesBl^ lafi»tt@toil despairingly 
■wad MS •• saSto rest, 

'1» mM lose Into prominence, with 

toe grunting (rf Mi^popotami and the cries of night-birds. 

The next morning I left my Kinshasha friends, and 
^ain pumued my journey across the wide waters of the 
Pool, wMch now be^n to open into all its magnificent 
breadth. On many islands the Hypheene * palms were 
Rowing, apparently a different species from the Ilpplmme 
Gmneensis of the coast and the lower reaches of the 
This Hyphoene was a most beautiful and majestic palm* 
frorn^ thirty to sixty feet in height, with broad fun-shaped 
fronds of glaucous gi^een, and clusters of bright orange 
fruit. Just below the crown of leaves there m a curious 
sw elling or bulging of the stem, a not uneominon charac- 
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J-iie vegetation w]uch clothes the shores of these islanrlo 
n^^r.4.’ ^ scarlet seed-vesseTq nf o 

^ foS 

simli c ii Itamense numbers of grey parrots 

small flocks of them going together, flutter and piy aS 


So/ 
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S° ttf ?•' wously 

W md there is i a “£»”' 

toQ. forms round the gnarled old tr onlS .ndihS 

hreakfash '*Ihere^nd£f^^6^flh*^^^e*? «at some 

t... lady 0, Enshar* 
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sweet potatoes and manioc and turned out delicious. 
Whilst tlii.s was being done by Mafta, I endeavoured to 
make the tour of the island, but as more than half of it 
was marsh, this was hardly practicaldc. Everywhere the 
soft soil was imprinted Ijy the hoof-marks of the hippo- 
potiimi wh() at preaemt were occupied with their^id-day 
bath, 'fheir loud grunting might bo distinctly heard, and 
as we sat in the boat eating our breakfast, many an un¬ 
couth liead was raised with a snort and a jot of spray tfj 
regal'd our proceedings. There was little of note to see in 
this particular island. The hippopotami and the circling 
kites had it pretty well to themselves. There were, how¬ 
ever, some fine groves of the largo and handsome papilion¬ 
aceous tree, a species of Baphia, (which I liave already 
mentioned and illustrated in Chapter V,,) and the strong 
fragrant scout from their white blossoms made the whole 
island fragrant In front of us, on a sand-bank, some 
natives were smoking their freshly caught fish over a wood 
lire, pre.puratory to di.spoHing of them in the markets of 
the Ba-teko. In all prolmbility these men wore Ba-yansi, 
for this tribe does an immense trade in smoked fish 
between the E(j[iiator and Stanley Pool. As they dascend 
the river with ivory imii otlier articles of trade, they spend 
much time fishing on their way, and frequently stop at a 
Haml-lmnk or island to smoke what they have captured. 
The fish thus treated last a long time in good condition, 
and are in some re<iucst amongst all the riverine natives 
as nil article of fornl, 

1 liavo HometimeH found them excellent—f might almost 
say delirious-—-white of flesh and flaky, with few hones, 
and retaining from the smoking process a faint hut very 
pleasant flavour, (dn the other hand, at times the natives 
have palmed off on me some that were evidently .stale, for 
on breaking them ojxsn, they were a miiHS of wriggling 
wornm within. 

Hitherto, throughout this mornitig, the day laid been 
glorious, and all the time I sat at bi-eakfast, watching the 
luppopotami and the fishermen, the sky was rmhautly 
blue, blue os it only is during the rainy season in AlWoa, 
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for in. the rainless months the sky is mostly covered with 
a whitish haze; but now, distant mutterings of thunder 
were heard from time to time, and threatening clouds 
began to shadow the broad face of the still Pool, which 
erewhile reflected nothing but unsullied azure. Then rose 
suddenly a fearful inky black mass, rendered more weird 
by two flecks of pallid white cloud that seemed the eyes 
of the storm-fiend. Vivid zigzags of pink lightning played 
over the still water, and the thunder rumbled and tumbled 
as if they were moving colossal furniture in heaven. Yet 
the storm did not immediately burst on us, but rather 
crept round and round the horizon, as if playing with its 
victims. At one time I had lost all fear of it, thinking it 
seemed quite resolved to go off to the west; when, 
suddenly, a puff of wind sprang up in the opposite 
direction to the prevailing breeze, and in two or three 
minutes the cruel clouds were swept upon us, and a deluge 
of rain was hissing down. Useless to put up a sail shelter, 
the scornful wind whipped it off, and we could only sit 
patiently and soak. 

This is the dreary part of an African rain-storm. The 
first beginning of the tempest is most awe-striMng and 
impressive. One is half inclined to think that some great 
natural catastrophe, some appalling conflict of physical 
forces is at hand. The purple-black clouds that rise in 
fantastic masses, which an imaginative eye could resolve 
into unearthly beings overshadowing the earth and its 
frightened children; the dazzling snowy-white of their 
colossal heads rising up into the blue zenith and accen¬ 
tuating the inky darkness round the horizon; the jagged 
lightning, the first skirmishing attack of the storm, and 
the sudden bursts of roaring, deafening thunder—all tins 
is grand and imposing, and fascinates the attention while 
it lasts. This is the “ stagey ” part of a tropical storm, 
and one which sc»roely any book treating of the tropics 
fails to describe. But what does not seem to be eq-ually 
noticed after the wonderful effects of thunder and light¬ 
ning have had their due description, is the dreary 
persistent downpour whjch ensues, when tire sky becomes 






a uniform drab and the rain descends for hours, not in 
^^bucketsful/’nor in "sheets/’nor in any interesting or 
exceptional manner, but in a steady soaking drizzle with 
little hope of intermission. I have frequently known it 
to rain for twelve hours at a stretch in Tropical Africa, 
and on this particular occasion the rain lasted contmuously 
for an even longer space of time. 

We repaired to a sandy island, landed, and erected the 
tent. Never had I felt more miserable in Africa. It took 
an hour before the wet w^ood could be coaxed into a blaze ; 
and as the gloom of evening fell, with its dark mists and 
dismal obscurity, bands of hellish mosquitoes, worthy 
subjects of Beelzebub, king of the flics, swarmed round us, 
rendering it impossible to keep oneself in immobility. 
The poor Zanzibaris went stamping about on the sand and 
swearing in a meek way. As for me, I hastily swallowed 
some soup and a timely nip of brandy, and sought refuge 
in bed beneath my mosquito-curtains. Here, amid damp 
rags and clammy coverings, I passed a miserable night, 
fighting the hosts of mosquitoes that managed somehow to 
penetrate my muslin moustiquaire.” 

The next morning I arose, feverish and ilL After a 
little hot soup, however, and some coffee, I began to feel 
better and to forget the dismal impressions of yesterday. 
And here I would pause to recommend to all intending 
African travellers the desirability of taking nourisliment 
as soon after rising in the morning as possible. It is an 
excellent plan to save some of the soup or bouillon of the 
night before, and have it heated in the early morning, and 
drink it before leaving the tent. So muck ill-health is 
incurred in Africa *hy carelessness as to nourishment, and 
by what is still more idiotic, an idea that it is more herciio 
to conduct yourself like a martyr, undergo long periods of 
fasting, and generally pay little attention to how mtich 
or how often you eat and drink. On the contrary, the 
whole question of success in Africa depends on regularly 
and amply nourishing the body with as good food as can 
he got. Let nothing, if you can help it, interfere with 
yonr meals: eat whenever you gre hnngry and abstain 
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when yon are not. Moreover, do not forget that in Africa 
a cosy cup of tea or coffee and a little light refreshment 
often comes in most opportunely and soothingly in moments 
of despondency and trouble, and that it keeps people 
upsomewhat as proverbial cake and wine was supposed 
to do before a funeral. 

As we left our sand-bank camp of the night before, the 
sun shone in but a half-hearted manner and more rain feU, 
but I was expecting momentarily to arrive at the newly 
founded station of Kimpoko, near the north-western end 
of Stanley Pool, where, at least, we should find rest and 
shelter for ah hour or two. ^ We saw many bands of 
hippopotami this morning, nine or ten generally going 
together. They approached the boat with a boldness and 
confidence which showed they had been little shot at by 
white men. However, the natives here hunt them assidu¬ 
ously with the harpoon. Indeed, in one creek, where 
the hippopotami were indulging in their uncouthest 
gambols, we onrselves saw a potip of men some twenty 
yards from their prey, activmy preparing for the chase. 
The tameness of these huge beasts is wonderful; one could 
almost fancy oneself in the enclosure of some vaster 
Zoological Garden: and when they opened their huge 
mouths, from time to time, displaying their glistening tusks, 
I sought involuntarily for the bun of my childhood to 
deftly throw into the pink chasm that yawned before me. 

Plocks of grey parrots* flew across the sky, alternately 
Bcreeehing and whistling melodiously. I have seen it 
stated erroneously that the grey parrot never whistles m 
a wild state; on the contrary, it does so very sweetly and 
with a great variety of note. 

The newly-appointed agent at l^impoko had seen us 

* These birds are found in incredible quantities on Stanley Bool. 
Tf Cross or Jamrach established tberaseWes here, parrots wotild soon 
be advertised in England at balf-arcrown a-piece. I earnestly Impe 
they may not, and that the Expedition, in acquiring such control over 
these territories, will extend to the wild things of natwe the same 
))roteotion from rapine they promise to the indigenous men and 
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coming from afar and had prepared a welcome breakfast. 
Underneath a roughly-made awning, in the middle of a 
grove of Hyphcene palms, with a circle of natives eagerly 
watching oitr strange doings, we sat down to a meal which 
proudly exhibited the resources of the Kimpoko com¬ 
missariat. First of all, as a pick-me-up, a goodo glass of 
malafii, made from the sugar-cane then fried fish not 
unlike grey mullet, a splendid eel with creamy flesh and 
a very delicious flavour • then various meats skilfully 
cooked with native sauces, followed by a banana pudding 

and pine-apples. This was 
not a meal to be grumbled at 
anywhere, and many a similar 
one may be enjoyed in Africa 
if the traveller cares to forage 
for its component parts. SEow 
many people residing on the 
Congo take the trouble to 
fish for themselves ? And 
yet what sport they might 
have!. No, they languidly 
dawdle about their verandahs 
and leave it to native enter¬ 
prise to occasionally provide 
them with a fish course to 
their dinner. And if no 
natives come, then they are 
content to live perpetually 
on tinned provisions^ a most 
costly form of nourishment and one that is only ex¬ 
cusable in barren places like Kinsembo, where hardly 
any native food is to be got, and where there is no 
interior transport to be paid for. The people of Kim¬ 
poko that surrounded us during our meal were good- 
humoured and well-behaved. They had a great variety 
of modes in dressing thmr hair, which is certainly much 
longer and more abundant than in the coast tmm. The 
ehief of Kimpoko paid us. a visit after breakfast. He 
seemed a very gloomy^ sulky per^n, 1 believe, was 
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rather offended at my many questions through the inter¬ 
preter, and my constant habit of sketching the attendant 
wives-who were with him. It is sacrilege, seemingly, to 
see the king drink, so before satisfying his thirst he 
shrouds^ liis face in liis mantle, gives a mw cj^uiet gulps 
behind and returns the glass empty as if he had been 
performing a conjuring trick. The chief seemed to think 
this ceremony would a little impress me, and looked out 
of the corners of his eyes to see if I was attending, but I 
felt in an irreverent mood, and let him know that I had 
frequently seen chiefs perform just 
the same precautions against sor¬ 
cery or poison when about to 
drink. Indeed the peculiar rites 
and observances which attend the 
act of (hinking among the chiefs 
of certain African tribes are vBiy 
complex and curious, as will be 
seen in a future chapter, but their 
origin is, I confess, somewhat 
obscure, and the explanations 
offered by the natives are im¬ 
probable and inadequate. 

As one approaches the farther 
—the northern—end of Stanley 
Pool, the scenery really becomes 
very beautiful On the left-hand 
side is a range of bold and a queen oe kimpoko. 
picturesque heights, their sides 
clothed with pni^le woodland. In the middle distance 
are groups of fine and spreadilng trees, standing out 
well against the blue hiUs, in all their vivid summer 
green; and here and there the always graceful fair-palm 
seems to balance itself on its slender stem above the 
watery so symmetrical in shape that it appears planted for 
artistic effect. On the right hand, tlie narrowing stream 
rs shut in by splendid hanging forests, rising to a great 
height sheer above the banks of the river, and casting their 
soiqbfo reflections on its placfld suffinge, Hfb&fs a wflito lig ^ 
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* I find this is the name of the American species j it Is, howevn*, 
applicable to the epets of Africa, 
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of ripples becomes a positive relief to the eye. But as to 
relief ia this study of purple and green, what can be finer 
t,ba.n a flock of egrets crossing the river with their fanciful 
irregular flight! Their plumage of perfect white, which 
gains them the qualifying name of “ candidissima,”* their 
yellow beaks, and their graceful forms tell out so strongly 
against the sombre forest, that an effective picture is 
formed at once. 

The banks here begin to be most markedly festooned 
and trellised with a curious Gaiwmus or climbing palm, the 
fronds of which are prolonged into a bare creeping stalk. 


furnished with curiously reversed hooks, so that once the 
frond falls against a branch it attaches itself securely by 
means of these recurved thorns, and thus climbs higher 
and higher, often fringing the top of the forest with grace¬ 
ful h^ds of swaying fronds which with their waving whip¬ 
like terminations point straight skywards as if seeking for 
greater heights to climb. The motto of this palm should 
certainly be “Excelsior,” and it might also be taken as a 
vegetable type of ambition. Beginning in the lowliest form 
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—^tlie young palm looks like a broad-leaved bamboo with 
divided leaves—suggesting strongly its poorer and simpler 
relations, it soon begins to aspire, and from being first a 
ground-growing shrub, it throws out a long flexible stem 
rising far above the first humble set of fronds, and by 
means ofiits sharp hooks making use of every support in 
its way to climb higher and higher. Soon the leaves or- 
fronds become more elegant. They split up from their 
previous bifid condition into many filaments, and at length 
the once lowly, feeble thing, by making use of everything 
that comes in its way and can give it a lift, looks proud.ly 
forth from the top of some giant tree, and, for a while 
content with the attainment of its ambition, has time to 
pause and throw out its flowers, which turn to bunches of 
scarlet dates. Its fruit has a thin sweetish pulp around it 
which seems harmless, at any rate to man, but I have 
never noticed any bird or beast devouring it. The colour 
of the leaves is a yellow-green, and it forms a decidedly 
bright addition to the river landscapes. The curious tiling 
is that it is nowhere to be seen on the Conj^ between 
Stanley Pool and the coast. With the rapids it comes to 
an end, and therefore, as one of the first striking additions 
to the flora of the Congo which is met with on Stanley 
Pool, see p. 122. 

We camped out after leaving Kimpoko in a beautiful 
spot near the end of the Pool, in a forest clearing. Un¬ 
fortunately the mosquitoes swarmed to such a dreadful 
degree that all comfort was out of the q^uestion, and I had 
to' take my meals as hastily as possible, stamping and 
swearing meanwhile at each successive bite; and with 
reason, for whether these mosquitoes were distinctly 
venomous, or whether my impoverished blood was easily 
poisoned, either for one reason or the other every bite 
turned to an ulcer, so that my ankles and neck were in a 
few days covered with disagreeable little sores, remaining 
comparatively painless, but quite incurable until I left the 
coast of Africa. It was little xise, even, on this occasion 
to seek shelter inside my mosquito-curtains, for somehow 
or other many blood-snckers contrived to enter, and I 
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passed_ a miserable night. The myriads of disa- 
mosquitoes -which remained outside kept up a coi 
and sonorous humming, so irritating in its unvaryi 
that the occasional snorts and grunting of tlie 1 
tami in the neighbouring grass-fields proved ri 
agreeable interruption, ^ 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 

STANI.HY POOL TO THE KWA HIVEIi. 

SOnI^ Vl^.t,A«K-!^ATIVK IIAIUDHKS. 

Slaves. JJ'^corawon-A Sacked 'J'uEE-MysTEEicu: 

Some extracts from the diary kept duriim my forfcnio-l,f’= 
voyage up^ the river beyond Stanley Pool will perhaiv 
most ex^tly give the impressions made on mc^at tL 

diffusk.n f®® as the least 

tel precMutdv ^ obse^able, and left my bed and 
i/cuu piocipitately. ihe mosquitoes rendered one’s tnilef- ^ 
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book ' As^wc bananas there over a pleasant 

entemd fLL^^ the great expansion of the Pool and 

dtsiTvfn i > ’ vegetable wonders were 

S A r ^ I’arther on, the face of this 

wild African nature has a little changed. On the north 
or more properly on the western, bank, the high wooded 

SyloSnd“^ stretches flat and 

sanay voodknd, with occasional tiny rills of delieimia 

water that is mucli preferable to that of the Oou<m for 

sldde2 ^ before sur^f it 

loaded cauoes approaching, heavily 

Id mv t r?r^^ 1 rT hope of W food! 

avlS^ ‘1 PWvisfons wUl be 
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upon a considerable concourse of people, who welcome us 
in a most friendly manner, with much clapping of hands 
and crying of “ Mbote.” Unfortunately, there is little to 
be had after all in the way of provisions. I buy some 
dried fish and a large jar of inalafu, and am grossly cheated 


lUGH-WOODEB I!A^K8 OF OOKQO. 

in both, for the fish is rotten, and the malafu has been 
filled up with muck and the refuse of the sugar-cane. 
However, this is not discovered untU. afterwards, and we 
part on the best of terms. These people are all coming 
from Bolobo, and are Irringing ivory to sell to Hgali^ma at 
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Stanley Pool. I camped out i-ather late this evening, and 
fortimately hit upon a very pleasant spot in which to pass 
the night—a little clearing surrounded by the forest, with 
a pellucid stream of water running on one side of it to the 
Congo. hTot a mosquito was to be seen. Thank Heaven! 
I dined comfortably and afterwards took a little walk 
along the river-shore by moonlight. The hippopotami, 
though not visi]de, were snorting loudly, the fishing-eagles 
were screaming at something that displeased them ; goat¬ 
suckers and other night-birds were uttering their plaintive 
cries, and every now and tlien there was tire sound of 
a splash and a swish in the water as some big crocodile 
had slid off the bank, startled at the crunching of my 
footsteps on the sandy beach. 

Fed. 24(/i. —dehcious, dreamless night. Why should 
there be no mosquitoes here, and such incredible myriads 
a few miles lower down? The suiToundings are apparently 
the same. The morning breaks lovely, and tlie day 
promises to pass without rain. We stopped about eleven 
o’clock to do some necessary washing and cooking. The 
spot chosen was a long stretch of sand, backed by thick 
forest. On the moist, smooth shore were hundreds of 
butterflies, many' of most beautiful colours, azure blue and 
brilliant leaf-green. They collected in numbers round 
little i«,tches of calcareous earth, where, in common with 
many bees, wasps, and dragon-flies, they seemed to find 
something so attractive that they never even moved at our 
approach, and one could catch them tranquilly by the 
thorax and pinch their life away before they could collect 
their airy faculties. The forest rising above the sand¬ 
bank was intersected with paths made by the buffaloes 
coming down to, drink; and farther towards the interior 
was an open space riampled with their footmarks, the 
whole place having a strangely farm-yard look and smell. 

In the forest were many cnesiis bushes with bright scarlet 
seed-vessels, and others with orange pods, so that tho 
masses of green leaves were quite enlivened by those 
points of colour. ■ We met some canoes this atlormmn 
going down to Stanley Pool, filled with ivory, hut with 
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able addition to our African cuisine. These little plump 
bananas are intensely sweet, so much so that no sugar is 
ever needed in cooking them. They, indeed, make up to 
me for the present want of saccharine matter which I am 
enduring. I have to drink my coffee without sugar, but 
the fried banana cakes C[uite atone for this want. ^ 

' During my repast, I enjoyed the aesthetic delights of 
bright moonlight shining in softened radiance through the 
overarching forest, while numberless fireflies, like little 
points of electric light, whiz round the thick bushes. 
There are no mosquitoes here, and with the tranquil peace 
that pervades our little encampment, the perfect health 
that I enjoy, I feel that there are moments in Congo 
travel when a life of civilization is little to be envied. 

Eehruary —This morning a number of people, men, 

women and children, flocked down to see us and to sell 
fowls and otlier articles of food. The chief, a decidedly 
good-looking man of about thirty, came also, and one of 
ills attendant wives spread a leopard-skin for him to sit 
.011. He had two little bells hung round his neck, with a 
multitude of teeth and beads; the teeth, which were of 
monkeys and leopards, being strung into fantastic neck¬ 
laces. He was pleasant and affable, and both he and his 
wives roared with laughter when, in order to ascertain the 
name of leopard in their dialect I leapt and snarled to 
imitate that animal. They call him here Ngui, a word 
which under slightly changing forms is common to many 
Bantu tongues. In Kiswahili it is Cliui. A curious 
point about the Bantu languages is that the name for lion 
varies greatly, while that for leopard, and; above all, dog, 
is comparatively unchanging. The people at this villager ^ 
had ground-nuts {Armlm hypogma) for sale, a thing l/ 
have not seen for some time on tlie Congo. In tlio river 
here, hippopotami are as abundant and impudent as iisiiab 
Shortly after had set off this morning, I was startled 
considerably, and my breakfast went flying out of my lap 
at the sudden and unexpected bump which a big hippo¬ 
potamus gave to the bottom of thn boat. If we had been 
in a canoe he would, of course, have wrecked us; as it 
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breakfast scattered over the 
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groups f ® spits^S 
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never look back to it with sorrow, as marking the advent 
of a new and troublous change in their hitherto peaceful 
annals 1 The chief of Mbila presented me ere leaving 
with a fleeting souvenir of the village in the shape of the 
biggest plantains I have ever seen. They measured twenty 
inches ki length and were very eatable. 

Now the sky began to threaten. Fearful peals of 
thunder resounded over the distant hills, and flashes of 
lightning played against the sombre grey clouds. Yet we 
escaped for a long time the threatened downpour, whilst 
the storm rolled half round the horizon, but at^ last we 
could hope no longer for immunity, and I strained my 
eyes anxiously to see the station of Msuata, which the 
Zanzibaris were already able to descry with thoir practised 
vision. G-rcat drops began to fall, and when we at length 
landed on the clayey shore a tremendous sheet of rain 
was hissing through the air, hurrying the still lingering 
twilight into darkness. 

The chief of the station was absent at the time I 
arrived, but his men showed me the most prompt atten¬ 
tion, and I was soon installed in a comfortable bedroom, 
able to wash, change my clothes, and ascertain the damage 
my Inggage had sustained—an almost aaily occupation. 

FehTnary 21 th .—When I had risen this morning^ I 
found that Lieutenant Janssen (the chief of Msuata 
Station) had arrived late the night before from a visit to a 
great chief across the water, Mpumo Ntaba (the ‘^goat” 
chief), Makoko^s successor. He was, however, already up, 
and gave me a very kind welcome when I went to meet 
him in the scdh & mange^Tj where an appetising br^kfast 
had been prepared. It consisted, if you are not tired of 
continually perusing African menus —of mugs of goats 
milk flavoured with a little tea, roast chickens, and 

kikwanga fried in ground-nut oil. (“ Kikwanga' is, 
as 1 have already mentioned, the root of the manioc or 
cassava, pounded, soaked and fermented, somewhat sour 
and glueyin taste. There is the ordinary article, 
called here by the natives Bingolo, and a superior kind 
more carefully prepared, with little air-holes in it like a 
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Gruyere cheese. This is Luku, and it faintly resembles 
mufi&ns when hot and eaten with butter.) 

M. Janssen is one of the most practical and sensible 
members of the Expedition.* His talent for making the 
best of limited resources is wonderful, and Msuata, purely 
through his energetic and enterprising labours, hasebecome 
one of the most comfortable stations on the route. He 
has constructed a swimming-bath by damming up a little 
nver, he has made a large and a small gridiron out of the 
barrels of damaged guns, a table and benches from the 
pwnto of old canoes, and an oven of sun-dried bricks. 
Jle has planted a kitchen-garden which produces all 
manner of vegeta,bles,- has organised a well-stocked 
poultey-yard, containing over eighty fowls, with a house 
for their mmerous eggs to be laid in; four or live of his 
pats are always in milk, and amongst other discoveries 
he has learnt to make native salads and sauces, and to 
extract an excellent oil from the ground-nuts, which at 
race serves for cooking purposes and for lighting up 

tp lamps he has manufactured to use when his candli 
give out. 

Msuata, the commonest birds are 
little bishop finches, or more properly, weaver-birds 
blaek plumage; huge plantain-eaters,f 
blp-green in colour, with a violet cr^t; large bee-oatera 
rivS' tT®r ’ cuckoos. On the northern bank of the 
^ known, and the chief Makoko 

IS really found in this part of the 
1 cunous, as he is not a forest-Iovin" 

would not find in these countries 
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vfflage, the first fixed settlement of this enterprising tribe 
to be encountered on a journey up the Congo. It is 
exactly at the confluence of the Kwa and the Congo, and 
is very picturesque as seen fi’om the water, a broad lane 
leading up to a grove of oil-palms and bananas, with com¬ 
pact and tidy-looking houses interspersed among them; 
but the favourable impression is rather spoilt on landing 
by the horrible black fetid mud, strewn with decaying 
offal, that one has to cross. The people, of course, are 
assembled to greet us, and the cliief is there, clad in a 
rusty red garment, and looking not half such a fine fellow 
as many of his subjects. These people here are a finer- 
looking race than any I have yet seen on the Congo. 
Some of the men are perfect Greek statues as regards the 
splendid development and poise of their iigures. They 
all have pleasing faces because of the good humour which 
enlivens their features. Another remarkable point about 


scapes along the banks of this affluent are pretty, being mostly 
shadowy water and rich forest, but otherwise, considering the bulk 
of this mighty river, it is unxmposing. The mouth of the Kwa is 
not very well adapted for navigation, there being a long ^mi- 
bank on one side, and a lino of rooks on the other, only a torluous 
passage laying between, while the force of the current through this 
channel is very strong. The upp^ course of the Kwa much 
resembles the Congo in appearance* Issuing from Lake Ldopold IL, 
an expansion of water about seventy miles in length, it broadens 
out greatly in a flat country of dense forest, and is covered^ with many 
islands. It narrows again where it receives the great Kwango, and 
the embouchure of these two great rivers united is somewhat 
insignificant. Their waters fiow for some time side by side without 
mingling with those of the Oemgo* ^ ^ , t 

hfoTB.—Since this was written, the explorations of Wis8mann,urenu‘l 1, 
"Wolff and others have resulted in the dkoovery that the Kwa is ikihc 
other tlian the Great Kastu, the most imi>ortaut afilucnt of the Congo, 
to which arc joined the Saukuni with all its affluents, the Kwango 
and its tributary streams, and the rivers from the Bakundi country. 
The Kasai or Kwa system, tk*refore, drains almost a third of the 
entire Congo basin. These rivers, also, are navigable for ImndredH 
of miles by light-draught steamers. The extraordinary importance 
of these navigable routes into the heart or Africa m only just btfgiiming 
' to be realized, though Stanley appreciated it fully fifteen yearn ago. 
Hanohester scoffed then, and is the loser now* 
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tliBiii is their CQiiiparatively great development of hair; on 
the head especially, but also at an early age, all over the 
body, although arrived at maturity their persons are quite 
hairless, for, like most negroes, they dislike extremely all 
growth of hair on the body, and pluck out every hair that 
makes ^its appearance, scarcely liking even the beard to 
gi'ow. However, en revanche, the hair of the head is 
much encouraged, an^ really attains to an astonishing 
length, and though crisp and curly, is tortured and 
twisted by its possessors into all sorts of fantastic 
coiffures. The men wear it usually in horns, either on 
the top of the head, or in a pigtail, or depending on each 
side of their cheek; also in a ^ort of chignon.” The 
women sometimes just frizz it up round the head, or 
comb it out smoothly and strain it over pads in a manner 
much resembling a hideous style in vogue with us some 
fifteen years ago; or they will plait it into an infinitude 
of little rat's tails that, from their stiffness, stand up all 
round the head in a bristllhg manner. 

A red dye, which is got from the bark of a certain tree, 
probably the camwood ” * is used to a great extent for 
. colouring their nails, and often their bodies and clothes, 
with a warm tinge of red. They also furtlier decorate 
themselves with white, yellow, and black patterns, made 
respectively with calcareous earth, yellow-ochre, and 
burnt wood. There is much diversity ixr these designs. 
Sometimes they will draw a white line round their eye¬ 
lids and down the bridge of their noses, with a line of 
yellow straight down the body from the throat to the 
navel, and black patches on the cheek-bones; but the 
variety of patterns and designs is too numerous to cata- 
logue. They also practise largely a curious mode of 
decoration by cicatrisation, scoring the cheeks witli 
j)arallel lines, and^ forming eccentric designs, with mtod 
weals or lum |)0 of skin all over their bodies. Th# 
they wear is nearly all of i^ative manufacture (made of 
woven grass), and is largely dyed and tinged with the 

* BQ§lm " • 
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favourite maroou dye. Did they know it, these home¬ 
made stuffs are far more tasteful thau the staring Man¬ 
chester cottons which they are just beginning to covet. 
The women are always more clothed than the men, from 
the time that they are nuhilc, hut as childien, and in ado¬ 
lescence they are generally without even a scrap of cloth¬ 
ing, whereas the little hoys never seem unprovided with 
a tiny apron. The women do nol^ attempt, as in some 
tribes, to hide their breasts; iiorhaps for the reason that 
their busts are modelled and developed to a much more 
artistic degree than is usual among African races. 

Some of the young girls are cl vanning little creatures, 
with their tidily dressed hair, their small hands and feet, 
and their budding forms of womanhood. Until they 
reach a marriageable age, they run a.bout gaily in all the 
beauty and innocence of perfect nudity, the sole attempt 
at—what shall I say ?—clothing, or personal adornment, 
being a large brass collar round the neck, and copper 
anklets. There was one such child that I shall always 
remember with affection in this village at the mouth of 
the Kwa. We took a mutual fancy to one anotlver, and 
she constituted herself my little guide, taking my hand 
with the greatest confidence and leading mo through the 
village to show me the sights. Seeing me gather flowers 
to preserve, she afterwards presented me with an armful 
which she had laboriously plucked, and later on she 
pressed into my hand three new-laid eggs, warm from the 
nest, from which she had probably robfcd them. 

One word for the babies : they siiuall terribly, and are 
endowed with plentiful crops of hair, which is finer in 
quality and less curly'than that of tlieir grown-up 
paxents. ■ 

The people hei-e have a regular craving for salt, vind the 
chief was enraptured with the bestowal of a handful; one 
gentleman brought his wife, or one of his wives, and 
wished to excliange her for a moderate quantity of the 
precious condiment. 

Thci'o was a fine handsome tree in the centre of a hroiul 
square here, covered with large yellow bios,sums of graceful 
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We advanced l)vit little to-day beyond the Kwa for 
eojitimiing to feel poorly, I stopped the Ijoat at noon and 
had my tout f)ut np on tlie eastern shore, so that I might 
go to laid and got rid of the fever. We were hero nearly 
oi)po.sito to the enibouchure of some large river flowing 
in on the wcistern bank of the Congo.* The country is so 
jKipuhms hereaboiits that it is impossible to camp any- 
wliere witlmut being near a village, consequently we were 
siHin surrounded by crowds of noi«y though good-tempered 
natives. I noticed this afternoon among the people that 
came to look at mo a curious tyi)e, quite different from 
the re;t, a small youth (or a young tnan ?) with rather 
long, (uirly, and yellowish hair, arranged on his scalp in 
separate tufts, the Frencli would call it, having, 

mortiover, a savage and wild expression on his features 
and a general tournnre of body recalling the bushmea 
whom I liave seen in South-Weatern Africa. Curiously 
enough, Uteri! wa.s an old winmin, idso with yellowish hair, 
iind stunted in form, in the hist village we passed. 
" V'ellowish ” i.s perliap.s not quitcaccurale enough. 1 might 
rallier ssiy a dirty dun-colour like the skins of these queer 
beings. 1 made inquiries through the Zanzibaris as to 
wilt) they wore in each village, but toyond learning that 
they were slaves and came from the East, 1 ascertained 
nothing furtlior, nor could I find out whether they belonged 
to a trOjo of dwarfs or not. The little boy with his bow 
and arrows ami his savage face and gestures was a strange 
and striking tyiK», utterly different to the grinning, good- 
tunUHireil chihlreu round him, who, by contiu-st, appeared 
quito bhtek, so pale in colour was his skiu. 

• Do BrMm’s AHmt. I’lio “ I^iwhou ” Blvor of Htaiiloy- 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TO BOLOBO. 

Mbongw-Febnoh Flags at Mbamo-Embe-Value of Sait 

^orAOBo-y LHB3 GaKAT Chief Ibaka-—^J’he Mosquitoes—A Rovat 

Visit A Drinking Ceremony—Ibaka’s peculiar Hat_^Houses 

TTta SkiWOHING ADVENTURE—The FbtISH MaN— 

Br™. r Oocupatioks-Herds of Elephant" and 

J^'Stkiciv-Mbtals—Monkoli 

Ma,rck %ml .—^Tlie forest scenery is becoming richer and 
more «tropica looking » the farther we adv^a'nce towi^s 
the Equator, tliat is, I mean, tliat the vegetation is assum¬ 
ing the same luxuriant character, the wild exuberant 
growth which are usually associated with aspects of nature 
under an equatorial sun and a zone of constant rain. 
Ihe stream of the Congo is at the present time thronged 
with masses of a hrilliautly green water-plant, PiffeA 
stmtwt^% coinmon to most tropical rivers. ^ The recent 
floods have detached it from the little inlets aud quiet 
reaches, where it ordinarily grows, and have hrouuht it 
quantities with tlie stream, and are also the 

TY ti-ees which 

frequently block the navigation. 

There are many rocks along the river’s bank and 
stietchuig out some distance into the cuiTent, suggesting 
the idea of their being the remains of ancient eateraefo' 
Indeed when one says that the falls of the Congo ^^606 
begin until below Stanley Pool, it is hardly correok The 
difference between the upper and lower river is this 
lat above Stanley Pool the rapids are aetsr sufficiently ’ 
seixous to lundor imvigatioii. > .. !v, ^ 
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About four o’clock, the men wanted to stop at a lar<Te 
and populous village, the natives of which; to the number 
of n^rly a hundred, were assembled along the sandy 
beach imploring us to land and pass the night in their 
town They vaunted the abundance of fowls, kikwaima 
and other victuals, but I would not yield, for we fcad yet 
two hours of daylight which it was imperative not to 
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Piofda otmtiotcB. 

waste, and I felt sure, as all this eastern side of the river 
13 thickly populated, that we should be likely to llml 
another village farther on. We did so an hour and a half 
later but there was a furious rapid to cross before w-o 
. could reach it—one that had to be attempted twice liefore 
we could struggle past the rocks. Unfortunately, the 
men broke, two oars here, and, therefore, for tlio restVf tlm 
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journey we shall have lost two rowers 
knded, I felt pleased at having opposed the wisherof thf^ 
Zanzibaris, because I had gained two hours 5 dLiibf 
passed the formidable rapids, and chosen for our 
sojourn the nicest little village I have met with 

brought tne f«th lllh't ^”0 



Futia, stratiotes. 

feverish attack, left me in peace in my tent with many 
expressions of sympathy. Later on in the evening, the 
chief arrived with a present of four fowls, a calabwh of 
malafu, and, moat welcome of all, some new-laid mm. 
ihe malafu here is made exclusively from the juice of the 
sugar-cane. The fermented drink made from the wine 
TpvlTxi (JtapMa vinifera) or the oil-palm (j^ats g%i%eensis) 
is unknown, though iu each viUa^ many of these trees 
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are growing. Strange that the sugar-cane, another of the 
many gifts from rich America to needy Africa, should 
have spread so quickly and so far inland, and have become 
so identified with the habits and customs of its new culti¬ 
vators. Though this cane was originally an inhabitant of 
Eastern Asia, and was introduced by the Arabs to ;^urope, 
and by the Europeans to America, still Western Africa 
received it from the latter continent in the seventeenth 
century through the hands of the Portuguese.* 

March 3rd. —I obtained this morning a basket-work 
fish-trap from a boy, with a few curious fish in it. Most 
of them were too damaged to be of any use, but one, 
fortunately just caught and still alive, was in excellent 
preservation; so I set to work and drew it as we went 
along in the boat. Just as I was finishing the sketch we 
approached a village called Mbamo, where two or three 
tattered French flags were flying. At first the natives 
answered civilly our questions, and told us that Malamino 
(Malaroine was a Senegalese sergeant of I)e Bra^^za’s) had 
given them the tricoloured banners of Franco; but after¬ 
wards, when wo proposed landing to cook tlie lunch, they 
began to grow very insolent and menacing—they yelled 
and shrieked at us in gradually increasing wrath, and, 
whilst the women and children fled into the village, the 
men got their guns and began cramming stones into the 
muzzles. They were very near firing, but the Zanzibaris 
showed their Sniders opportunely, and at the same time 
rowed out into the stream, and we passed the place 
without breaking the peace. Curiously enough, on 
rounding a little point of rocks, and arriving at another 
village, we found the people there perfectly friendly and 
pleasant. They waded out to the boat and shook haufls, 
and looked at my sketch-book with screams of delight. 

* Since writing this, I fiild on. examining the subject by iiamiis of 
Cameron’s and Stanley’s books, together with other authorities, tluit 
the sugar-cane seems to he cultivated right across Africa from oast to 
west. Possibly, therefore, the West Afritans owo it to the Aralis, who 
brought it to the east coast a thousand years ago, whotieo it lias spread 
all over the continent. , ’ 
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The chief here, at this village of Embe had t 
with aI^even more magnificent head of hair Her iS 



J-HlS CHIEF OF BMBB. 


other highly developed types of Bantu peoples, remind me 
'With their high-bridged noses and bushy hair, of 

S\ photographs of Wallace and other traveUers 
The banks of the Congo are here and for some distance 
further back steewn with great masses of rock, seemingly 
of Igneous oripn. Interspersed among these craggy 

alon^ the Imnks, nipspipg ^om rook to rock to try and 
keep up with thg Wt. lowe of tiw, genorally womeo 
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carrying babies, will get far ahead, and station themselves 
on some little promontory, thence hailing our approacli 
with deafening screams and laughter. The villages are 
very prettily situated amid majestic groves of oil-palms 
and bright green bananas, with a backgi-ound of deep 
purple forest. * 

The neatly-made houses, often quite yellow in colour 
from the sun-burnt grass with which they are thatched, 
overhang the river on the edge of a slight plateau, and 
form a pretty contrast against the dark-green vegetation. 
Uumbers of grey parrots are here, and they seem to rather 
seek than avoid the society of man, for in every village 
they flock to the oil-palms, where they squawk and whi8& 
all day long. 

Fow the Congo begins to open out into truly splendid 
breadth. Eight before us is a clear horizon of w'ater and 
sky, only broken by one wooded islet that stands right in 
the middle of the stream. The river is as broad or broader 
here than Stanley Pool. A traveller viewing the Congo 
from this direction, and knowing nothing of what was 
before him, might well believe he was entering upon some 
great lake or inland se.a. 

The day is magnificent; and towards the close of a 
tranquil afternoon, when the sky assumes a faint golden 
tone, the great smooth sheet of water of the same rich 
colour, stretches away towards the horizon, where it melts 
indistinguishably into the warm sky. Save one or two 
ripples that look like blue scratches on its surface, tlioro 
is nothing to disturb its glowing calm, and the very 
hippopotami, who but a short while before were playing, 
splashing and snorting so obstreperously, seem awed 
into quietude by the perfect air of peace tliat envelopes 
everytliing. The foliage of the great forest trees that 
tower above the shore, where the tiniest of wavelets are 
lapping the golden sand, is unmoved by the slightest 
breeze, and the few salmon-coloured clouds that have 
mounted the horizon are arrested in their flight, and hang 
motiordess in the mellow sky. It is a liarmony in the 
palest pink and the palest gpld, tQ which the Zanzibaris 
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are qiiiie insensible, for they intermpt my mnsings by 
asking if they may stop for the night at a large and 
populous village which we have just reached, and their 
request is seconded by the natives on the shore, who offer 
us the most vociferous greetings and entreaties to honour 
their village with our presence. However, it is only four 
o'clock and we have two hours more daylight, so I will 
not yield, and the Zanzibaris with a very bad grace put 
their oars into the water again. They rowed for'about an 
hour, but did not make much progress, for there were 
several rapids to cross, and the men were, or affected to 
be, tired, and patted their stomachs lugubriously, pre¬ 
dicting no chop and natives plenty bad" at the next 
village we meet. They are fairly right, for when we 
direct our course towards some huts embosomed in palm 
trees at the end of a pretty little creek, the inhabitants 
nish down to the beach and ask us in Afiacan phraseology 
just to wait until they can get their guns, and then they 
will give us a warm receptiom Even the little boys 
imitate the action of putting a gun to the shoulder with 
their tiny lances, and the women shriek, and laugh, and 
utter all sorts of derisive things. I suspect it was more 
than half of it show off," as, had there been any prospect 
of a real conflict, the women and children would have 
been sent away to the bush. However, as it was only 
five o'clock, and there was sure to be another village round 
the distant point of rocks (we could already distinguish 
its bananas and palm-trees), it was decided that we should 
leave these inhospitable savages to themselves. We were 
soon in front of the next hamlet, whence a friendly greeting 
reached us over the water, but between us and them 
stretched a terrible line of rocks and breakers that took us 
a whole hour to cross, the men having to get into the 
water and drag the boat along by main force. Our landing 
was momentarily delayed by the arrival of a deputation 
from the preceding village^ which had followed us quickly 
along the shore. They met the friendly natives and 
entreated them not to let us land, but the timely waving 
of some bright coloured pocket-handkeccMefs and the 
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quite painful, whilst each of his comrades repeated after 
him, with an hysterical, and a falsetto voice, “ Mpongwe, 
mpongwe! ” Therefore, being on terms of such cordiality, 
I took the liberty of asking them to go away and let me 
eat and sleep in peace, which, to my relief, they promptly 
did, telling the Zanzibaris before leaving that I must 
indeed be a great chief to possess two whole bottles of 
salt. 

March A:pi .—What a miserable morning !. One can 
hardly believe oneself in the same world as yesterday— 
a sky filled with fearful storm-clouds and a thick rain 
falling. ^ It required some resolution to start, and the 
Zanzibaris suggested our remaining till noon where we 
were, but right or wrong I insisted on going on. I don’t 
think I stood very well in the men’s graces this morning. 
Yesterday I gave them two hours’ more work than they 
wanted, and to-day I made them start in the rain. Two 
or three smart showers followed up the storm, then a burst 
of furious wind which lashed the Congo into waves and 
rocked our boat as if we were on the sea; then a dead 
calm and, at last, our faithless friend, the sun, wiling 
himself with white clouds, appeared in a half-hearted, 
shame-stricken manner. About noon, the orb now shining 
brightly, we stopped at a little island, one of the many 
that dot the surface of the vast river, to give the men time 
to cook their bananas. It was not remarkable for much 
beyond footprints in the moist soil. I drew several of 
these impressions in my sketch-book, as they gave an 
excellent idea of the " artiodactyle ” foot in an incipient 
stage. Here too, and on other neighbouring islands, was 
growing a papilionaceous plant new to me, having leaves 
and a thorny stem like the mimosas, with flowers of a 
gaudy orange. 

Towa,rds sunset we halted at a sand-bank, or sandy 
island, in the middle of the Congo, half a mile in width 
and perhaps a mile long. On arriving, a multitude of 
water birds were in possession, but at our approach they 
flew off to other haunts. There only remained large flocks 
of red-billed terns, which circled and streamed round our 
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heads as if demanding compensation for being turned out 
of their own property. 

Here, on this island, it seemed like the land of a 
visionary. A gorgeous sunset, with glowing masses of 
golden-red clouds irradiated the west, and repeated its 
glories with almost undiminished brilliancy in tt^ vast 
sheet of tranquil water. On one side of us fantastically 
wooded, palm-crested islets floated in reflected gold, witli 
every branch and frond of their tree-tops telling out 
against the shining sky. Long lines of weary birds flew 
low over the water, with faint cries of greeting to each 
other as they neared their shelter for the night. On the 
other side of the island, and so close as almost to over¬ 
shadow us, great masses of waterside forest rose into the 
sky, tinged with the warm yellow light of the opposite 
sunset, and filling with their long and clear reflections 
the strait of water that lay between them and our sandy 
shore. 

The grey parrots were in hmh spirits to-niglvt, as they 
flew home across the river. They seemed to be telling 
each other “ good things ” as they passed over our lieads 
in little bands, for their exulting screams and chuckling 
whistles were full of wild merriment. Wlmnever the 
^ey parrot appears to he in a good temper flving home it 
is a sign, according to my observation, that tlxe morrow is 
going to be a fine day, as also when he is out on his 
travels early in the morning. 

At length the glowing sunset died away, and I liad, half 
reluctantly, to turn from this dreamland, where somehow 
thoughts of home seemed insensibly mingled witli the 
clouds, the birds and the shimmering water, and attend to 
the necessities of the moment. Without my i>erBoiml 
superintendence dinner would be an uncertain result, so 
the chest of provisions had to be unpacked and its 
contents distributed; and whilst Mafta, the Zauisibari 
cook, my pupil in the culinary art, was killing a lean fowl, 
first reverently saying, ''In the name of Allah'' as he cut 
its throat, I sat on a camp-stool dealing out the preserved 
vegetables, the lemon-juice, the flour, butter, rice, bananas, 
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Salt^ and pepper, tliat were to go, together with the fowl 
bouillon, to make a perfect soup. The flesh has to be cut 
off from the fowl bones, and is put with them into the pot 
to, simmer slowly. Then the liver and gizzard are chopped 
up fine and thrown into the savoury bubbling broth, and 
the resuit is an appetising and soothing soup, in which a 
great amount of nourishment may be commodiously 
swallowed. The preparation of this meal, however, is 
somewhat lengthy, and ere it is served to me on my 
impromptu table of chests and boxes, the dusky drowsy 
night has swallowed up the beauties of the twilight. How 
utter is the feeling of isolation here 1 There is nothing to 
alarm or sadden; on the contrary, the girdle of darkness 
round our little island gives it a cosy feeling of security 
and peace, but we seem here so remote from everything 
but tlxe stars. 

March 5 th .—e started by the early dawn in ordk to 
reach Bolobo by the evening if possible. The river, in tMs 
part of its course, owing no doubt to its great breadth, 
appears to be very shallow, and the boat is constantly 
running aground on sand-banks: nor do the natives’ 
canoes that are round us escape entirely this contrariety, 
however slight their draxight of water may be. It has 
a very extraordinary effect to sec men walking halfway 
over a great branch of the river, with water only up 
to their ankles, tracing the course of some hidden sand¬ 
bank. 

The high hills and downs that have hitherto bordered 
the Congo begin to grow more and more distant, and 
finally disappear into blue obscurity. One last range 
comes into view and terminates abruptly in a solitary 
peak, somewhat picturesquely jagged, and then the great 
basin of central Africa begins, and splendid forests take 
possession of the banks of the river, woods of such a mag¬ 
nificent character that I think I have never seen richer 
growth of vegetation in Africa. 

There are here so many islands that it is difficult to see 
the mainland, except at rare intervals. One of them alone 
is ten miles long. 
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A great concourse of people, and an almost contlntlotiS 
series of villages on the east bank, sliow that wo arc. 
entering the very p()i)ulons district of Kolobo. At the 
principal assemhlago of houses, in a picturesque and leafy 
spot, tiic Zanzibaris stop rowing, for the great chief of all 
tin's district, Ibaka, ^Mioi de IJolobo/’ as lie is ctlled in 
the Expedition, is seen wending his way down to the 
beach, accompanied by many women, to greet the white 
man who has entered Ins territory. Ho wears a hat as 
famous as that of Chuinbiri iti Htanley’s ' Dark Continent.' 
Ibaka comes down to the water-side, leans over the boat 
and shakes hands cordially, after which, witli many 

Mbotes —magic word !—wc*. continue our route on 
towards the station, wliile Ibaka shouts out an ociuivalent 
to au revoir." We can now descry our destination on a 
distant lieadland, btit, in spite of the utmost elforts on the 
part of the Zanzibaris, wo do not arrive until nightfall, for 
we are constantly sticking on sand-hanks and running 
upon sunken trees. 

]idldl)d station^ is situated on the summit of a bluff 
risiiig dircu'tly from tlui river. The place consists of one 
large stockaded htiikling, at once a residence for the white 
man, and a citadel of rasiskince in cime of attack, and a 
series of little habitations clustered round the centre, 
where the Zanzibaris and tlie Krunmnost live. This little 
statiem and its tiny garrison were very nearly having to 
fight for their lives a short time before iny aiTival Homo 
relative of Kingibaka’s wishing to get up a little diversion 
which would reclound to his glory, proposed to liis followers 
to loot tire station and massacre the wliites. Fortunately, 
wlien all were preparing for the straggle, King Ibaka 
intervened, and matters now looked very smorHi, the 

* Tlik aitfthlisltmcnt was the farthenfc nettkinent of white mm on 
tho Congo lit the time of my vkit, thoitgh, now tliere urt* mmty otlic^ 
stations tbnnded far bayoncl it, 

t “ Kruinanofi,’' a Portuguese oc»miptlon of Krii man or Kru lK*y, Is 
eonventionidly used on the U|)|i©r river to imlfcatci tlwi itwllgonous 
enrriow and iirvants who work for Idre. On the lower river it iitMus 
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a leopard stole up behind him unawares, jumped on his 
back, and strangled him before the King could cry for 
help. To atoid such a catastrophe in future, the following 
ceremony was instituted by his successor. Before the 
King is about to drink, he imposes silence on the people 
assembled by snapping his fingers towards them and 
crying “ Ma ” (“ ma ” is an exclamation to call attention 
to aiiything: it is used to dogs). A wife is crouched 
behind him, a little boy on his left hand. The wife then 
also calls “ Ma,” and clasps her lord tightly round the 
stomach with both hands. The little boy covers his face 
with one hand, and claps the other continually on his 
extended leg. Then the King, sticking the first finger of 
his left hand into his throat, below the ear, with the right 
hand raises the glass and drinks. After ho has quenched 
his thirst he passes his hand across his mouth, and then 
points with his first finger in the direction where he next 
intends to levy war. When he has not any quarrel 
immediately on hand, he simply points his finger upwards; 
then snaps his finger, says “ Ma ” again, and the ceremony 
is at an end and talking is resumed. All the details of 
this tiring performance were carefully gone through whilst 
Ibaka drank the malafu in our presence; but I should 
think the constant repetition of this ritual every time he 
drinks must be very wearying to the flesh. Orban tells 
me, however, that on occasions of hurry or emergency 
there is a sort of shorter service, when it suffices the King 
to be in absolute darkness, like, a sensitive “ negative,” to 
quench his thirst without going through the more elaborate 
ceremonies observed on other occasions. Ibaka’s hat is a 
very remarkable one. There is literally more in it than 
meets the eye, for within this capacious receptacle much 
“ cloth” and aU his most special and private valuables are 
stored. This extraordinary structure, which is ma<lo out 
of plaited grass, never leaves Ibaka’s head more than once 
a twelvemonth, “for our annual cleaning,” and he wears 
it day and night. " Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown.” The decorations of Ibaka’s hat are of exotic 
origia. The lizards are cut out of tinfoil, and inanu- 
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champagne bottle whiVli mr ^ 

was drank on the birthdav^nf^-^^^^-^^ ^oloho, and which 
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measme constituted himself my guide, took my sketch- 
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book with an apologetic '‘Mbote,” closed it gently, and 
taking me by the hand led me out of the crowd. Fortu¬ 
nately my sketch of the house itself was finished, and I 
was only obliged to leave incomplete a group of natives in 
the foreground. I tried to make my retreat seem as little 
like one as possible, and stopped frequently to pliiy with 
children and admire the arms and spears of the natives 
who were closing up behind me. 'All the same, I felt 
myself being as politely as possible ejected from the 
village, and tlie smiling natives insisted on accompanying 
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me until I was well out of the precincts of tlioir placi' 
and on the road to the station. After all, I think thov 
behaved very well in not assaulting me. I wa.s alone 
unarmed, and completely in their power. It was the liret 
time a white man had ever visited that spot, and then he 
must needs signalise his visit by doing sucli uncanny 
tilings as niaking sketches and collecting plants, frnni 
either of which mal--practi<m any sensitive negro nii<dit 
have been justified in accusing him of witchcraft, and 
excused for wishing to break tlw spell by shedding his 
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However, shortly after my return to the station Ejng 
Ihaka arrived, with the most profuse apologies for my 
ejectment by his subjects; in fact, he said he felt so 
bitterly the slight which had been offered to one of Ms 
frien(^s, that he could only be assured of the restoration of 
our former good relations if, just as a form, I would give 
him a present of some blue cloth. I paid this debt to 
.friendship, but King Ibaka received evasively toy request 
to come and visit him chez Iwi, although I did afterwards 
make a sort of formal tour of a little village, being walked 
round the place by the King himself, but not allowed to 
stop anywhere and sketch. 

A few pine-apples are found at Bolobo between the 
station and th6 native towns, but the fruit appears to be 
rare elseWherO in the vicinity, and we are evidently here 
on the.confines of.the district over which " Ananassa sativa” 
has spread with such wonderful vigour and rapidity. 
Another Atoefioan introduction of a ihuch later date," 
and of d^idedly different bearing towards inankinfl — tbe 
horrible little “jigger” or. burrowing flea—^has just reached 
Bolobo from the coast, though so recently that the natives 
are only just beginning to be conscious of its presence, 
and have not yet given it a name. 

This evening was passed like most others at Bolobo. 
We held out against the mosquitoes just long enough to 
eat our dinner, and then hurried off to bed and the relief 
from these tortures that is only to be found within. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES ON BOLOBO. 

The people inha.biting the banks of the Congo in this 
district are, as has already been stated, Ba-yansi° but this 
race seems limited to little more than a strip of land 
bordering the river, and does not extend its settlements 
far from the banks. On the eastern side of the Congo the 
race of the interior is the Ba-nunu, who seem to live on 
friendly terms with the Ba-yansi. At Bolobo there is no 
local fetish-man or doctor, and the people there Ixave to 
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depend on the Ba-nunii to supply one when necessary. 
This personage is required for many' purposes—-to per¬ 
form certain rites and ceremonies such as circumcision, to 
heal sicknesses, and to decide legal disputes or judge 
criminals. The fetish-man’s decisions on all knotty^oints 
of law, and his general perspicacity in judicial investiga¬ 
tions, are much thought of among the Ba-yansi. When 
the Mu-nunu is called upon to examine into some case of 
theft or crime, he subjects the ifnplicsited persons to a 
most rigorous questioning before arriving at a decision. 
Tlie “ costs ” exacted by this gentleman are tremendous, 
and act effectively as a prevention against undue litigious¬ 
ness on the part of natives. 

Ibaka, the paramount chief of Bolobo, is one of the few 
potentates of the Western Congo that can be said in any 
way to be a ruler or kinglet of importance. His 
sovereignty is hereditary, and his family is considered 
royal even in its collateral branches. lie rules over a 
thickly inhabited strip of the river about seventy miles in 
length, of uncertain width, and with a population of from 
forty to fifty tliousand. Ileyond Ids own subjects, how¬ 
ever, his influence is widely felt throughout the Ba-yansi 
tribes, and he occupies perhaps the same position towards 
tliat people as Mpumo Htaba, the successor of Makoko, 
does towards the Ba-teko. 

The country in the vicinity of Bolobo is a low table¬ 
land covered with dense forest. Wo are hero in tho 
central basin of Africa, through which tho course of the 
Upper Congo lies, and the forests owe much of their 
luxuriance to the abundant rain-fall and to the short’ 
duration of the dry season. 

Owing to the dense population and'the prevalence of 
cultivated districts oven in the forest, many wild atdnuils 
seem to shun this country; still there are large herds of 
elephants and buffaloes which are little interfered with hy 
the natives, whose sporting proclivities are not very 
strong, and whose ivory is all received from triljos further 
pp the river, and not procured from the herds of prf)- 
boscideans which rs^nga these forests. In the same way. 
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although .the red buffalo’s skulls aud horns may be con¬ 
stantly seen in the villages, I never heard of the people 
taking the trouble to hunt it; they seem rather to content 
themselves with gathering these relics whenever they 
meet^ith them, doubtless after the feast of some lion or 
leopaw, and depositing them among the half-sacred 
CTinosities of tlieir villages.* 

Ttie^ Kon, leopard, striped hyaena, black-badbed jackal 
and^ civet cat are known here, and th^ gorilla, or some 
kindred anthropoid ape, is described by the natives as 
mhabiting^ the northern or western bank of the Congo. 
The red river-hog,! which the natives call by the same 
name as their domestic pig—ISTgulu—is very common, and 
although often killed and eaten by the natives, does not 
seem to shun their villages. I even have reason to believe 
that in parts it lives in the same half-domesticated state 
as noticed by Scliweinfurth among the Nyam-nyams. 

Iron seems to be largely wotked in the‘interior, and the 
Ba-yansi of Bolobo shape it into many beautiful knives, 
axes, and spear heads. Copper they also possess, largely 
but I cannot say whether it is locally found and melted. ' 
The natives speak of a kind of topaz which they call 
Monkoli.'' It is described as either pale blue or yellow 
in colour, and abundantly found in the interior of the 
country. 

In Ki-yansi, the name for hiiifalo. is 7ig'omhu, a classic term in 
most Bantu tongues for “ox.” The Ba-yansi have no domestic cattle, 
y bus poreuSf 
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CHAPTEE X.. 

MSUATA. 

EETTOfr TOOM BotOBO—I tIMBA— A . B01IIAL SoBNE-r-A VlBLAGB 
dbooeated mis Skulm — Epbhobbias — Mbokoo again~ 
MuKEMO—Thb OuTEET of THE LaWSON—J oiN LlEUTEKANT 

Janssen—^Lifb at Mscata—^The Haunt of TUFi Emphant_ 

Tee Blue Plantain Eatbe— Bibds and Oeocodilks—Thb 
Clouds—The Stobm^A Visit to Gobila—Mak6lB ukdeb 
Jbeatment —A Trap foe the Lbopaed—^H is DKATHt 

I LEFT Bolobo, after a few days’ stay, to return to Msuata, 
the station near the confluence of the Kwa river. I had 
hoped to pursue my journey farther up the Congo, hut 
with the paucity of men at my disposal, and the somewhat 
turbulent character of the natives, I thought it better not 
to do so, just at that time, fearing to throw difficulties 
in Mr.. Stanley’s path, should I involve myself in an 
altercation with the natives, when he was trusting that 
everything wotdd go smoothly, with time, patience, and 
a pacific bearing towards these impulsive Congo tribes. 

I had intended, however, to spend some two mouths at 
Bolobo, and use it as a centre for collecting and making 
observations on anthropology; but various considemtiorw 
inipollcd. mo to prefer !M!su^to> for tlisso ends, ospocinlly us 
that spot, from its position, is just at the meetin^^-phuie 
of three interesting races, the Ba-yansi, the Ba-teke, and 
theWa-buma, while at Bolobo yon have merely Ba-yansi 
Then also, at Bolobo the food supply was scanty and 
variable, whereas at Msuata the commissariat was* mor(i 
skilfully managed; and finally—and perhaps this was the 
reason that most affected iny choice—the mosmiitocis at 
Bolobo rendered life unbearable, and Msuata, happy place, 






msuata. 



^uphoThuc Hervt&fiftui'Hd, 


making its way back to 
Stanley Pool Lieut. 

OrbaHj the late chief of 
Bolobo station, was my 
travelling companion as 
far as I went, and our 
short journey together of three days to 
^uata~we took just half the time 
descending the river that we had taken 
to ascend—proved most agreeable, and 
amusiug. 


On the first evening after leaving Bolabo w© stopped at 
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a village called Itimba, a little below Chumbiri’s town, 
near the point where the Congo begins to narrow down 
from a breadth of nine or ten miles to a few hundred 
yards. Here, at Itimba, we found the people just about 
to proceed to the obsequies of a dead fellow-townsimn, an 
old man, apparently of some standing. The chief nnd his 
subjects were in great perplexity. Of late years it has 
become de rigueur/' since guns were introduced into the | 

Upper Congo regions, to fire a salute over the body of a j 

defunct person, especially if he be of any distinction; and 
. the inhabitants of this village, possessing only one pitiful 
old flintlock amongst them, and that terribly out of repair, 
were hesitating, when we arrived, as to what course they 
should pursue—whether they should charge and fire this 
one dilapidated gun and risk its bursting, or wliether the" 
deceased should be allowed to wend his way to the land 
of spirits unhonoured and unsaluted. Seeing tlieir per¬ 
plexity, Lieutenant Orban volunteered to fire a round of 
twenty cartridges from his Winchester.’' The chief and I 
people were delighted. Could there be greater lionour for 
the deceased than to receive his farewell salute at the 
hands of a white man, with his wonderful gun from 
Mptito—the mysterious region beyond the sea—the un¬ 
known—^perhaps heaven itself ? for are not these white 

men sons of heaven?") So thought the old chief, as he 
led us to see the corpse, with an earnest, pleading tone, he 
took our hands in his, and said, Oh you, who are going 
home!"—and he pointed to the pale and peaceful evening 
sky—"^you will send him back to us, will you not ? you 
will tell him his hut is waiting for him, his wives will 
prepare his manioc white as cotton-cloth, and there shall 
be malafu in plenty, and a goat killed. You will send 
him back will you not?" This expression of feeling 
quite took us by surprise. Ordinarily the African chief 
is so stolid, so thoroughly material, that one never expects 
from him anything like sentiment or poetic^al idem We 
tried as gently as possible—for he appealetl U> both of us 
in his distress—to explain at once our utter inability to ‘ 

reanimate this hideous corpse with the breidh id life/tnd ^ 
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vain, bnt he shook his grizzled head sadly at the confession 
of our powerlessness face to face with death. 

ond dl-^d ^ the dead man had been previously smoked 

he hands, wa.s shrunken and reduced to a leathery 
covering round the gaunt bones. The face had heZ 

and tliP scarlet, yellow and white pigments, 

and the whole body was encrusted with the red dye of the 

rband°o/'J;i was capped 

Ld ^ ^ gay-patterned cottons swathed the 

i 01’ some reason the hands were quite plump and 

rii flesh, as if in life. The dead man had 

^cen placed in Ins grave in a sitting posture, many layers 
of native cloth lying under him, and ready to cover him 
up on the top were piles of cotton stuffs received in trade 
irom the far-off coast, and representing to these natives 
a considerable amount of wealth. In the vague, half- 
determined notions which the people here have conceived 
as to aiuture existence, everything in the Spirit "World 
IS supposed to ^be a pale copy of things existing on the 
earth, so that for this reason they put cloth, vessels of 
pottery, and, in the case of a chief, dead slaves inte the 
graves, in order that the deceased, on arriving in the land 
or shades, may not appear unprovided with the necessary 
m^BS of making a fresh start in a new life. 

^ The grave in which this man was buried had been dug 
m a hut, and the head of the corpse was not more than 

could not ascertain 
whethef the hut, or rather house—^for it was a substantial 
Dimding of pol^ and thatch—^would be abandoned or not. 

X mncy ^ot, as it is only in the case of a chief that this is 
clone ; and the man that was dead, although he died rich 
and influential, was, after all, only the favourite slave of 
me chief. 

In this village many skulls were stuck on the top of the . 
no uses. They were those of mis-doers, we were told, who 
iiacl been slam by the fetish^-man for their admes, and 
their skulls were thus exposed for the i^naonition of 

' IT 2 
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others. If this was the sole explanation of an epidemic 
of cranial adornment which seemed to have broken out 
all over the village, on every house, then there must have 
been a correspo°nding epidemic of crime amongst tire 
inhabitants; but I think there were other causes, s^ch as 
recent wars, which would help to account for th^e grim 
appurtenances to house decoration. One man, indeed, 
admitted to me that the two skulls he possessed were 
those of two slaves whose throats he had cut for some 
grievous offence on their part. 

Out of mere fun, we asked if they would sell us some of 
these crania, knowing the horror that these people have of 
parting with airy human remains, and expecting a decided 
refusal. To our surprise, however, they immediately 
asked a certain price, which was afterwards reduced to 
three brass rods for each skull, at which rate two were 
soon bought, and more might probably have been pro¬ 
cured if we had cared to stop and bargain, for now that 
the people found their osteological collections of any value 
'■^ey hastened to realize them, and brought us, besides 
^hIIs, all manner of odds and ends of bones, few of which, 
howe'Vwr, were of any value. Many would have jumped 
to theXconclusion that wo were here in some imnnibal 
- oount^\ merely because of the abundance of human 
femMBS ‘in this village, but I do not tliink there is the 
slightest foundation for such an accusation. In many 
vinages—^in fact in nearly all the villages hereabouts— 
there are bones of animals or men stuck about under tlie 
tre^ or in the fetish huts for various complicated reasons 
, of rdigion, of boastfulness, and perhaps also fear—fear of 
the avenging man^ of the departed who might wreak 
vengetmee on his slayers, did they not hold his bones as a 
security for good behsfviour. When we got on terms of 
intimacy wiw tibe iiatives of Itimba—it takes a very short 
time to win the confidence of these simple i««plu—I 
’ asked some of them confidentially if they oven’ eat man, 

' proffering the inquiry with assumed eurelessuess, so that 
they might feel any false shame in admitting this addi- 
^.-to 0»ir diet, they would be reassuivd by my freedom 





. 
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from prejudice, and confess. At first, however, they did 
not clearly understand me, but when, by more vio’orous 
pantomime and better chosen terms, I had made my 
meaning plainer, they repelled the suggestion with the 
utmost^iorror, replying to my interrogation an emphatic 
. C'M, no, no/'), and then adding a timid 

inquiry, Na Baio ? And you ? do you ? ”) 

Ere this excitement about the skulls was over, fresh 
2 Pi interest arrived in the shape of some splendid 
nsh that had just been caught. We bought the lot, and I 
^t down by candlelight to make a drawing of the biggest. 
He measured 3 ft. 7 in. in length, and a fuller description 
of him will be found in Chapter XIII. 

Round this village, Itimba, there were many fine 
clumps of Euphorbia growing, probably JBujphorUa Her- 
'ifn&ntia/nd, apparently protected and encouraged by the 
inhabitants, who appear to have some superstitious, or 
perhaps practical, liking for these curious pricldy plants. 
It is strange that although these Euphorbias are found in 
nearly all West African villages, they should yet, as far as 
I have noticed, be absent from the wild uncultivated 
country. Can they be a semi-domesticated species that is 
carried from village to village, either from some super¬ 
stitious preference, or to form protective hedges, or because 
they furnish some useful product, such as a poisonous 
juice, or a fibrous matter ? 


The next morning we stopped at that pleasant little 
village called Mbongo, where I had been before so well 
received. The people greeted me q^uite enthusiastically; 
and a,lthough there was no malafu, they brought sugar¬ 
cane in abundance. I obtained here a curious little river 
toi*toise, a species of Trionyx provided with a soft and 
flexible shell and a quaint little proboscis. 

We camped out for the night at a village of Ba-yansi, 
called Mukemo, or “the l4ttle>” though it must have 
.evidently changed since its name was first givwi, for it 
was largo, spacious and populous. The houses were well 
biiilt, and the open squares clean and swept, and ^mished 
with handsome trees. The people were in the best of 





of the Hyphcene palm, was most delicious and re- 
aud, moreover, as strong as good beer, ihe cniet 
here possess^ a cat, which was regarded somewhat as a 
curiosV by the natives. It was the first I had ever seen 
in a Ba-yansi village, although I believe this local scarcity 
was merely accidental, for the domestic cat is fairly 
abundant in West Africa. 

Many of the children m this place were suffering 
from whooping-cough, and during the night made much 
disturbance with their screaming coughs and fretful 

next dajr we passed the tor|uouR outlet—iuuol\ 
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temners for a drinking-bout of malafu had just taken 
Sace ^ ^d though the chief was nearly dead drunk,_ his 
Sbiects had merely taken sufficient to raise their spmts 
Sd sft their tongues going. They led us up to ^e place 
where the chief and his principal inen were sj^ing on 
^Sfwito iars of palm wine round them, and slaves 
S" it out into a cracked tumbler and a battered tin. 
We were obliged to drink two glasses each as a testimony 
of .rd-will. I say “obliged,” though the obligation was 
by no means unpleasant, for the malafu, made from the 
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blocked by sand-banks—of the Lawson or Alima * river, 
on the western bank of the Congo, and then came in view 
of the great ^ Kwa Eiver, finally passing the point of 
Ganchu, and its dangerous current, and arriving at Msuata 
towaS^s noon. Here Janssen gave us his usual hearty 
welcome and good cheer, and here I proceeded to settle 
down with my three Zanzibaris into comfortable quarters, 
looking forward to a long rest after my tiring journeys. 
Orban bade us farewell at Msuata. He was going on in 
the boat to Stanley Pool, and intended to regain the coast 
in order to recruit his health. Msuata has many ad¬ 
vantages as a centre of study, as a place to spend a few 
months of research in Hatural History subjects. It is 
fairly healthy, well provided with good native food- 
eighty fowls can, if necessary, be bought in one day from 
the surrounding villages—^the scenery in the environs is 
pretty and accessible, while the kindly natives leave 
noting to desire either for amiability or gentle demeanour. 

Life was pleasantly monotonous, but although the 
programme of my day was almost unvarying in its 
arrangement, the details of each branch of study offered 
continual novelty and change, and, in the same sense that 
“ bappy are the people who have no history,” so, although 
no wonderful adventures or marvellous occurrences hap¬ 
pened to me here, I yet look back on these six weeks passed 
at Msuata as the happiest time I have known in Africa. 

“ jemrs s’6coulent et se rmcmblent,” and the detailed 
d^cription of the way one day was spent at tliis station 
will serve as a history of the remaining forty-one, with 
the few rare or exceptional incidents inserted. 

My daily life begins at about half-past five, when I 
become dimly conscious tlrat the curtain covering the 
doorway of my room is no longer opaque, but that a 
cold bright light is filtering through. Then I notice the 
strange silence: the crickets have suddenly ceased their 
exasperating “ creek, creek creek,” which has been going 
on all night, and there is a slight pause in nature between 

* It was down this river that De Brazza oaoie when he journeyed 
from the Upper Ogow4 to the Congo. ' ' 
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th<* i,f iliu-knoas and liglifc. The silence does not 

lust UMig, for the UjrUe-dttvos begin to coo in the su^oining 
witinH itnil !i (Uiek of grey jmTOts psisses over my root 
with loiul wliistles iind gay clmtskles of inerrimeni A 
'dirill dionis of (wittering wenvor-hinlH and w^bills 
fniiii the grass ticlds, the ctickoos laugh from wee to 
fri'i*, aitd up iVcitn tho river comm the inotallic cry of the 
npiir wiugi'd jihivera. It is day, and a thin streak of 
siiiishiiio steals in througfi the gap between the curtain 
and the diMir-jMwt, and cuts riglit across my mosquito 
cnrlaiii like a go!«U*n swonL I hesitate no longer; the 
sUith of ttight has passed, and I impatiently long for 
fnmhness ami eager work. Lifting oft tho muslin which 
hiis seennnl me imiimnity all ni^ht from mostputo biteSj 
I somewhat migratefidly fling it into a corner, and puling 
iiHiile t he i iirl^iiu wliitrh has veiled my doorloss doorway, 

1 sp'p out into the fresh, cvim chilly morning air, and call 
loudly '* Faraji wetl" Furaji, who is just winding his 
ttirbitii round his Ijeuil ujul putting on his slight raiment 
lifter the river liatli whiidi has left him glistening, comes 
with diti lie Itiisie tn my room, and helps mo to perform my 
liatly lode!. 'I'lieii the eurlaiu is liHqHHl up over the wide 
ihsirway, and the yellow sunlight fills tho room,and shows 
»«}* all sorta of qnttor cmituros that have been my near 
eniniMinlona in tho nluht. lanro blue-black velvetv 
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have been stra^led^’ a^^the “^^^'P'^o’^ders 

bleeding at the neck and 

in(teed a disaster, but afS alMtS Piteously This is 
time^jefore, so we sit down . i 
with resignation the best modeTf discuss 

depredator. When the meal it trap for the 

review the men and settle t-i^c ^ finished, Janssen goes to 
and I, withXS Mafm day, 

ins’s ramMs ‘“■’u.e '“tr- ?»{ f mori 

end 1 cross the Conoo fS on - ’tf''”!’®,,'»! ^et 

country is almost an ’nninn i,-i ? “°rtbern bank the 

given up to nature in parts wf ^o 

shore, below the station, md kose^ 

native canoe a 'Mno*-Anfnioorings a 

and three feet in its"m^eatest ^ length 

ing the sky is carefulW <5^0^ But before emhark- 

state of t 3 xe weather for thp^nf probable 

storm be tbmatmSJ% ^liTl should a 

oursel™, on thTSr ir^.l' o “i«ntoe 

!slr%«aS 

SAl th. “JW, after its cL" 

C -.nof r s? ^SEfnd^'ST^rinS 

g rps “ T 

of "^forest wh^ along great river-fronting wall 

a:^LV‘rhiri„rjM^n’i‘e?l?‘ 
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pathetically, crowned with small water-birds, and here, 
turning at this land-mark, we proceed to strike away 
across the Congo for a little cove or inlet nearly opposite 
Msuata. Owing to the force of the current we have to 
row a mile and a half up-stream to be able to lan<Vlt the 
place desired, and allow for the inevitable descent of the 
canoe. When we leave the shore to cross as rapidly as 
may be the broad Congo, it is always a time of some 
anxiety. Before we are out of the shallows a hippopota¬ 
mus may come and wreck us, or once in the terrible mid- 
current, where the waves are leaping over each other, a 
wind storm may suddenly capsize our unstable bark. 
However, the further shore comes nearer and nearer, and 
we at length enter the q^uiet little bay for which we have 
steered, where there is a placid backwater shielded by a 
spit of forest. Here the canoe is tied to a fallen tree, and 
the tent is put up on the beach to protect the heWier 
baggage, and our hatterie de cuisine from the sun, whilst 
we, leaving Mafta behind to commence preparations for 
the mid-day meal, with eager haste on my part leave the 
open beach of white sand, and following an elephant path 
plunge into the cool forest. r > 

In England I am a fire-worshipper; in the tropic .<5 I 
^re the trees. My heart goes out to the errim' (?) 
Jews of old who " built them high places and images^and 
groves, on every high hill and under every green tree,” 
and who, in spite of occasional iconoclastic or “dendro- 
clastic” rulei-s who arose and cut down the groves 
rel^sed repeatedly from their harsher, sterner, dem'f, faitl’i 

4he faith of Job and the modem Bedouin—into the 
softer cult of towering, shade-giving trees. The Forest is 
most to be appreciated in'the Lands of the Sini, where, its 
CQol green gloom contrasts so soothingly with the hard 
white heat in the open. So we follow the elephant’s l,m<;k 
with careful steps and slow, avoiding crackling twigs and 
thorny branches and ant-infested shrubs. The less noise 
we rnake in this arcana of wild things, the more sliall ive 
- see or its higher life. Sh!—listen, what was that ?» A 
senes of crashes in the forest foUow my queiy, tlmn a 
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mtling of leaves, Faraji pulls me by the sleeve aurl 
whispers Tembo, bwana, temlio."- Thin in the (Section 
m which he points I see through the stems and the creeper- 
stos a grey mass. It is an elephant, who, whether^he 
T feeding We 

continue on our road amid the noise of creak- 
n^, breaking boughs and swishing leaves quite resolved 
to leave the elephant alone; for of what avS Wd my 
little bird-gun be against his hide or bony skull ? hSc 

nere tne elephant s feet have sunk into the soft soil and 
the ram has filled the depressions. Already these pools of a 
with life. Little striped toads squat on their 
Sfrfof glancing water-beetles and water- 
spiders skim the surface, and in the muddy depths there 
seem to be many wriggling indefinite creSes!^ InSr 
warning pi^ from Faraji. I look up above my head and 
see a dark blot in the maze of twigs. It is sS bit bkd 

at mv mammate lump in the herbage 

Plantain^ent» \ prize—the beautiful Blue 

and iS ’ A remarkable for lovely plumage 
ihr^ ^ q.ualities. Following the report of 

Tl “ Tr‘*V the Vkeo?of ti 

■fnya f 11 elephant is heard retreating through the 
W alleys, many birds call loudly and indignantlVfrom 
vantage—the fishing-eagles giving 
Wldtf ‘"’^^koos cyidcaJll 

fl? + ' crimes are soon buried and forgotten in the 
fo^t, and everything after the momentary pause of sur- 

^ Sw?™ on feeding fightmg, or making love. 

Slowly we traverse this belt of woodland until we have 
crossed the little peninsula that divides us from our 
landing place. How we emerge quietly on a tiny W or 
^nd between two promontories that end in ^a Jeen 
gmaj headland. Here is a study to make which repeats 

’U"Pf>««onof h9ad and crest, see 




too near you may see the crocodiles lyin? underXhe 
boughs of the fallen tree, their mouths gaping open from 
sheer listlessness, '‘and their bodies motionless in the 

sTiSr^rTf baking in the open 

sunlight the whole creature revelling in the pleasure 

f multitude’^'S^ ^bout, and around them, 

LSi ^ater-birds and waders 

mdin^ fmrlessly plurmng themselves regardless of 

must make a compact, 
birdf and Ih^f i crocodiles agree not to eat the 
V a good look out to warn the 

I bnye observed tins strange intimacy between 
thesewery dissimilar creatures on all African rivers. How 
the advent of man must have re-acted on the relaS 
between many of the higher forms of vertebrate life 
ompellmg them almost to subordinate their own pre- 
existing fears, quarrels and rapacities to the common dmad 

Whom could the crocodiles S 
fUml before tlM abnormal ape took to slaying instead of 

^ sharp reed into a crocodile’s 
eyj this strange intimacy for mutual defence must have 
E« ^ l^etween the crocodile and the shore-frequenting 
wrus. feo, on the withered tree-trunk, and on the manv 

water, perch the egrets 
lm?ni^!f™f{ ^ and the darters. Fat pel^ns 

wS n^i p wavelete. spur- 

wmged and %yptian geese stand in little groups on the 

»nd md Ztai pW, with yellow wattle 

do iot «. '■“‘•■“.“““'ino*’ We«, and, it they 

do not, as some suppose, pick the teeth, they at mv rate 
1 nger strangely, and, as one would think, wSid 

the jaws of the giirn saurians. 

suddml J'T ’ Staxtled by a 

shdaen inroad of black ants over his unpteteoted skin, he 
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has loudly smacked a limb that has been smartly bitten 
by the great mandibles of these headstrong insects. The 
clmrm has vanished, the pictm’e is dispersed. The egrets 
anS^he herons are flying to far-off shores, the pelicans 
flop^to^^ the water, and thence scatter away, half swimming, 
half flying, till they are out of sight, while the outraged 
* plovers, with their loud, almost human cry, wake up the 
crocodiles, and, having seen their friends glide smoothly 
into the deep, they address a few more invectives to our 
party, and then flap their black-and-white wings over the 
water to a point further along the shore, where they fold 
their attractive pinions under modest grey wing-coverts, 
and strut about the beach in self-satisfied conceit at having 
baulked the slaughterous propensities of those odious men. 
However, the surroundings of this bird and crocodile 
grouping still remain, and are worth studying in them¬ 
selves. There is the fallen tree in the foreground, in 
• sharply contrasted light and dark, and beneath it the 
yellow sand and green ooze. Then the stretch of tranquil 
water, reflecting first the variegated sky with its cloud 
effects of iron-grey and snowy white dappled with patches 
of bright blue—the tone of the red sandy bottom sinning 
warmly through this reflection in the shallows—and 
beyond, the glassy repnoduction of the wall of forest in the 
middle distance, which but for the occasional scratches of 
silvery white where the light breeze ruffles the water, 
would seem as real as the reality above it. In the actual 
forest, although it is separated from you by a few hundred 
yards of river, much detail may be observed in the clear 
noon-day sunlight. There are the purple depths of shade 
and the glowing masses of yeUow-green foliage; there are 
the white skeletons of dead and leafless trees and the 
fanciful trellis-work of emerald-green calamus palms, 
trailing their disorderly fronds over the water’s edge and 
curving their prying, impertinent heads into every gulf of 
vegetation, and peeping over the tops of the highest trees. 
Beyond the forest, the background Ls the sky, and what 
a heaven it is to gaze at! In Africa, during the rainy 
season, the oloudscapes are pictures in llxemselves. Those 
noble masses of vapour which begin in tiny shapes of 
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blue-grey over the sharp horizon of the Congo, gradually 
lift themselves up, throw out wings and limbs, and while 
their dark bellies stretch away in exaggerated perspec^e 
till they vanish into haze, their great snowy heads/diid 
sbiTiing arms expand over the heavens as if they would, ia 
their rapacity, conquer and swallow all the cerulean blue. 
Then in their moments of proudest development they 
break up like unwieldy empires. One province after 
another deserts and floats away into independence, and 
the one great cloud that erewhile occupied three-quarters 
of the sky gives birth to many cloudlets, each with a dark 
grey body and a white border, and these in their divisions 
and separations let the sunlight pierce their ranks through 
and through with many darts and broad-swords of gold, 
and thus, thoroughly disorganised and disunited, the 
cloud titans are swept from off the blue heavens by their 
fickle friend, the wind, and for a while tlie sky is empty 
and serene. But not for long: as I am eating my lunch 
under the shade of the palm groves, the air becomes 
stifling; over the water is a shimmering reverberation of 
heat, the crocodiles on the distant banks positively gasp 
for breath with expanded jaws, the flies forget to bite, the 
birds and the insects cease their chirping—^there is an 
awful silence. Something is going to happen, and every¬ 
thing animate is conscious of the suspense and the 
impending struggle. Faraji comes to my retreat, and, 
pointing to the Ime of open water where the Congo meets 
the sky, his finger indicates a faint purplish nebula or haze 
which is shapeless and yet has limits to its small extent. 
It is the avant garde of an awful army, the real tniincd 
hosts of the storm-fiend, who in his struggle for the empire 
of the sky now puts forth his utmost streugtli. I’lie former 
clouds were but a slight skirmishing force in comparison, 
and the Zanzibaris, my weather guides, paid no attention 
to their movements, but now they all come to me, although 
the sky is a bard, unsullied blue, save for the purplish 
stain near the eastern horizon, and say witli emphasis, 
“ llain is coming.” 

Fearing to be cut oft’ from Msuata hy the approaching 
storm for the remaining hours of daylight, and perhaps 
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have to pass a night in the damp and dripping woods, 
our one thought is to take advantage of a brief spell of 
ii^unity and cross the Congo before the elements can. 
hin^r our progress. So the sketching materials are 
hasti^ put together, the tent is taken down and rolled up, 
the remainder of the lunch is left to the ants and birds, 
and rapidly unmooring the canoe, we paddle out from our 
little tranquil harbour into the open Congo. How the 
storm grows 1 In five minutes the haze has become a 
black, densely-packed ridge of clouds along the horizon. 
The extreme edge of the water, tells out against the dark 
cloud-bank in ominous white: still there is time. We 
paddle with feverish energy—yes, we, for I, too, strive to 
increase the speed with measured strokes. Shall we never 
cross the mile-wide stream ? 

See, the artillery is beginning. It flashes and blazes 
fitfully in the far distance. As yet all is still. We see 
the lightning but do not hear the thunder. The water is 
like solid glass; to our right it is still smilingly, vacuously 
blue, but storm-wards it has become a sullen grey, ever 
deepening in tint. Ah, there is the thunder, beginning in 
a low muttering with occasional isolated pops and reports 
like single shots. A third of the sky is now filled with a 
pall of uniformly black-grey cloud, quite unbroken save 
by one small, whitish fleck that to a fanciful eye might 
seem a general on a white horse directing the movements 
of the vast compact hosts. The edge of the storm-cloud 
is torn, irregular, harried, and is fast stretching with dis^ 
ordered outline over our heads. Now comes a splendid 
corusoation, a dazzling blaze of lightning over the face of 
the cloud, followed by a perfect roar of thunder that 
makes us unGonsciously tremble. 

The hour of danger is fast approaching, but, save for the 
steady advance of the storm, nothing moves in nature. 
The water is unruffled, the foliage of the nearer shore is 
unstimd by any breath of air. We have, done three- 
quarters of the journey, can we accomplish the rost un¬ 
harmed? Ah, no! too late—the Wind is coming,^ and 
Taraji, catching sight of the distant waife% ®ys under his 
breath, **Oh Muhainmadi Oh of. Grod^ sate us/^ 



Tw tu swamp us HtUl, irom their crouching pasture 
the men dig the paddles into the water, and seem to carve 
1 f • /“t-aPPJ^oaching shore, aided somewhat by 
the wind which IS sweeping us thither. Shall we escape ? 

tow^rrl ^ ^^all of rain advances 

towards us oyer the nver, envelops, surrounds, and well- 

by the mass of water, 
my breath is gone, I am beaten into the trough of the 

®^bausted, without other feelings 
man stolid resignation. ^ ^ 

bmmi quite close. Suddenly we 

Swvii, -fi hnd ourselves stranded on the sLre 

driven thither by the wind, and at last in safety. The 

TbSShp^ V®^P’'®®®.iuu® of devout thankfulness to 

escape. All is well that ends well. In Africa danL^ers 

T^T When I have chtnS my 

clothes a^d had some hot coffee, I feel nothing more S 
pre^ble than a glow from the dousing of cold rain and 
ataoat forget tiat kdf hour ago I thraghltvSf 
dooBaed to feed the crocodiles of the Congo.^ As /am 
sippmg my coffee, too, and chatting with Janssen about 
the leopard of last night and the means of sKSg h?m 
I notice in the glimpses of sky that are framed by the 
windows indications of approving peace. The storm- 
fiend raised the sun, is conquered by that luminary 

tom and rent, are being driven 
^ff by the e^geable wind, a fickle coadjutor that ever 

Soon thesis 

The later afternoon is mellow and fine. Titer® ia a ' 
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crosses positive lagoons, through which the. Zanzibaris 
carry us on their backs. This watery condition of the 
route IS owing to the recent heavy rainfall. As we enter 
the village and the first few people catch sight of us the 
whole population is soon around us, shrieking out a 
welcome. “Susu Mpeinbe wa Bui!”* they “scream 
announcing us to their chief, Gobila, who is seated in front 
ot nis I1011S6, in a littl© private s(][iiare, picking over tlie 
remains of an old flint-lock gun. Gobila greets us witli 
many grins and Mbotes, and extends a fat paw to be 
shaken. He is a man of about forty, but looks older. 
His figure was once fine and stalwart, but latterly, owing 
to a more slothful existence and good livin" he has 
become too fat. His face is not unhandsome.^’ He has 
good clear eyes, a straightish nose, perfect teeth, save for 
the artificial chipping of the two middle incisors, a slmht 
moustache and a peaked beard. His bull-neck is a column 
of strength, but there are wrinkles of fat in the nape. 
His arms are immense and tempt you to pinch them a 
pleasantry which makes him—for he is of a sunny nature 
-—roar with laughter. Gobila has almost pendant breasts 
like a woman, a thing constantly seen in these middle- 
aged men, and his thighs are somewhat misshapen with 
obesity. But for this full habit of body he appears a 
stately man, and in spite of his love of joking has a certain 
dignity of manner. Gobila does not like me very much— 
not half as much as Janssen. He cannot understand why 
I am always asking questions, why my black “stick” is 
always making marks on pieces of “ cloth” (writing), why 
I gather herbs (unless for magic), and why I am anxious 
to take his portrait. This latter attempt has been a great 

• The “white fowl” and the “spider,” the native namw of Janssen 
and myself. Janssen was called the “white fowl,” for Kime oliscure 
reason, and 1 was nicknamed the “ spider,” “ because I was always 
catching insects.” 

0 2 
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source of contention between US. When I first visited the ^ 
chief of Msuata, I took advantage of the impression 
produced by my “present” to extract from him an un¬ 
willing promise to sit to me as a model. I arrived oj^tho 
succeeding day with all my implements of magic, and 
poor, fat, trembling Gobila had to sit in immobility beforo 
me on a square of matting. The constant lifting of my 
eye from the paper and the way I scanned his features 
so disconcerted him, that after the first few pinutes of 
the sitting he became quite miserable and implored a 
momentary release. Then he got two of his wives to sit 
on either side of him and mitigate by absorption the effect 
of my evil eye. Thus flanked he sat out bravely a whole 
half-hour but ever averted his head from my gaze, in such 
fashion that after many futile attempts to reproduce his 
features, I gave up the attempt in despair. Gobila was 
radiant at my defeat. His fetish was stronger than the 
white man’s. Nevertheless he shirked any other contest 
of our psychic forces, and I never persuaded him to giv'e 
me another chance. However, on this occasion wo avoid 
any such disagreeable subject. The note-book is kept in 
hiding, and we attempt to draw Gobila out in a most 
innocent manner. Lest my (Queries should arouse bis 
susjtoos, Jaassto is friiwd wftb the neoessaiy q^uestloas 
% p,t. ' is asking abohb guns—a good idea— 
Janssen" mr^essly inqtntes how long is it since the 
Ba-teke have known this weapon. The chief replies, after 
stopping a moment to think, that his father fought witli 
bows and arrows and spears, and knew not guns, which 
were only introduced towards the close of his life, when 
Gobila was a little boy.* 

“Can he ever remember to have heard speak of the 
time when there were no pine-apples, oraiigas, maize, 
manioc or sugar-cane ? ” “ No; were not those things 

♦ Gobila is not tbe real name of the present clilef of Msuflta, It is 
the name of an elder brother who was formerly chief, hnt who suflered 
from occasional fits of madness, or melancholia, in which he cut off too 
many of his lieges* heads. Consequently he was quitted hy almost the 
entirety of his people and slaves, who crossed the Congo unclcr the 
of (Jampama (the present Gfotila) and cstaMlsliid themselvee 
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. always with, us ? he replies inq[uiringly. Gobila answers 
several more questions and then begins to yawn, so we 
t^e the hint and leave him, going off to make a round of 
visits in the village. 

A friend of ours, Makole, whose name is phonetically 
the same as our great English historian’s, sends word to 
say he is ill, will we come and see him? Approaching 
his residence, we see that something very special is taking 
place. The palisaded compound round Makole’s huts is 
festooned with great palm branches, interlaced at times so 
as to form arches of greenery across the pathway. The 
entrance to the principal house, where the ceremony we 
have been invited to see is going on, is a veritable bower, 
80 thickly do the upright palm fronds cluster^ about it. 
Thirty-nine people are crammed into the interior, which 
is about twenty feet by ten. They are all playing on 
drums, '^marimbas,” and a rude sort of lyre, and singing 
at the top of their voic<^, their nearly naked bodies 
streaming with sweat, for in addition to^ the exhausting 
nature of their occupation there is a roasting bpning 
in the centre of the hut, and its smoke mixes with the 
steam from the human bodies and produces a tlhck mist 
through which various details of the interior can but 
dimly be discerned. At one end of the hut, however, we 
can see Mak614, who is sick, seated under an overarching 
canopy of palm branches, with the soles of his feet turned 
towards the bla^^ie. On one side of him a wife crouches 
over a dish of food that she is preparing. All this tim 
her husband, a stout, well-made man in the prime of 1^ 
remains perfectly motionless and silent, the perspiration 
Btreaimng down his body, and we are informed that it is 
an important condition of the cure that he should not 
give utterance to a sound while the charm is worl^ng. 

At length there is a pause for refreshments, and all the 

. I ■ i " -I . . <\ - 

at Msuita. Gampama-Gohila is also ealled“ Mbu^ ” by the Ba-y«nsh 
uitbor bfscause he lives near the Wa-bUma people, or b^i^ e is 
originally of that laoe. “Qampama is Ki-buma for 
original Gobila still lives on. in his ancient s^t, “AiDnuig 
subjuots that remain, and become a by-WOTfd for fenxaty, and a 
bogey to frjghtai naughty black cbildren. 
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occupiers of iiie hut, musicians, wives, and patient, turn 
out into the open, panting, laughing, and wiping the sweat 
from their glistening bodies. Jars of sweet and pleasaj»t- 
tasting palm wine from the Malebu, or Hyj^hcene palms, 
is brought in by slaves, and all present, including ourselves, 
take a drink, Mak616 participating freely. Although he 
is bound to keep silent, he makes up for want of verbal 
welcome by the most effusive grins: in fact his face is 
wreathed in fatuous smiles, for he is evidently highly self- 
conscious, and imagines himself to be an interesting figure 
to the white men who have come to witness his “cure.” 
His friends teU us he is suffering from headache, and to 
corroborate this, he himself points to his temples and 
forehead, which are painted with white pigment. But 
probably the whole affair is got up to serve as an excuse 
for a bout of malafu drinking and a grand function. 

We return to the station by canoe, going down stream 
merrily and at a great rate. 

The sun is very near setting as we arrive, so Janssen 
goes off to the goat’s paddock to set a trap for the leopard 
in the little time of remaining daylight. He arranges a 
sort of narrow “boma,” or three-sided structure of high 
stakes, at the end of which a bleating kid is ti«l to tlie 
triggers of three loaded guns, which are so placed that 
they command the only exit from the trap. The leopard, 
in the act of seizing the kid, will discharge the contents of 
the muskets into his body, and migU to die then and 
there from_ the effect.* Whilst Janssen is doing this, I 
am watching the sunset from the verandah. It is a 
beautiful scene, and one that makes me indignantly con¬ 
tradict certain writers who maintain that the tropics, both 
in flower-shows and fine sunsets, are inferior to the 
temperate zones. 

To-day the sun’s career has been somewhat troubled, 
like that of many an earthly monarch. His rale at first 
was tranquil and undisputed. Then came the fearM 

• On this occasion the creature did receive the whole of the 

thrw guns, but nevertheless afterwards manned, though riddled with 
bull^ to leap the ten-foot-high fence with kW, guim, and all, and drag 
itself to die in an adjoining fielA 
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inid-day battles and convulsions, terminating in victory 
^ for the luminary, who throughout the afternoon of his 
rej^ ruled in peace. Now, as he declines, his enemies 
rewe, and his sinking is marked with bloody, troublous 
signs in the west. The twilight that succeeds his immo¬ 
lation is some half-hour in length,* and the sky slowly 
changes from fiery red to orange and pale green. The 
expanse of river sympathetically follows these dying 
changes, and the whole scene is vast and mystic, and one 
to sit and dream over until dusky night sets in with its 
dismal obscurity. Then it is pleasant to turn one’s head 
away from the riverward aspect and greet the glow of 
cheery lamplight which shines out from the open door of 
our dining-room. The sun is dead; long live the lamp 1 
Let us to our dinner. The cook comes in with the great 
tureen of soup, staggering under its weight; and having 
changed our outgoing clothes, and brightened up our 
somewhat dowdy persons, we sit down to assist at that 
almost religious ceremony of the white man. One of the 
courses deserves notice—^the plantain-eater I shot this 
morning is roasted on a spit and served up with fried 
kikwanga. It is delicious, and its large breast rivals a 
woodcock’s in delicacy. 

When the meal is over, we sit and discuss the events of 
the day and form plans for the morrow. About ten we 
retire to our respective rooms, and soon, tucked up within 
mosquito curtains, dreams of the coming night begin to 
interweave themselves with the occurrences of the day. .. . 
Bang, bang, bang!—I start up—am I still dreaming, or 
did I really hear the guns go off? Whilst I am still in 
doubt, Faraji comes in to say the leopard is shot. “ToM 
mieux! we wU.1 skin him in the morning; and, sinking 
once more into my little bed, I fall into a sleep which 
terminates another day at Msuata. 

♦ The shortness of equatorial twilights is much exaggerated ; night 
never sets in until half-aa-hour after sunset. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

EOMBW AEt)B. 

T„. 6«» .0. mTJrS:^ 

pS'isr ?= 'S 

^Bi^AW^B^NriA-rAM -vrim MY Zanzibabis Back 

TO ClVIUZATION. 

I. was with oonsiderabk 

?SU The ?ejet with which I hade good-bye to the 
hS OoDgo. On a bright Sunday morning the 

eiKf A&,I set out on my jonmey down the nver 
Sto twuCod-sized native canoes, paddled by my thr^ 
Zanzibaris^and some Krumanos that J^nssenjiad 

Tlip •fir«^fc canoc wa.s fitted up witli au awning tor ? 

S rejK^e on, md the 

mv Sy haffiage and the thing. I could best afford to 
lose in ^e untoward accidents. In my own canoe I 
had a few small cases containing such remains of my 
natural history collections as were 

and the rainy season; also my note-books and skctoncs, 
which I always carried in a box by _my side, fearing to 
l^sc these results of my observations if I entrustul them 

to the care of the men. ^ na 

Janssen stood on the fast-Mi'eatmg shore ol Msuata, as 
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our cauoes weut six miles au hour down the stream. We 
^ shouted au-rmoir to one another without any presenti¬ 
ment that it was never to the seeing again.'' Three 
months later nay kind host of Msuata was drowned 
opposite his station. But I did not foresee this sad end 
to a bright career, so my parting was blithe and light¬ 
hearted. Everything seemed propitious to my journey. 
The sun shone brightly out of a pale-blue sky, unspotted 
by the slightest cloud, and his heat was tempered with 
the tenderest breeze blowing from the west, seeming to 
. .me like a message from the sea I was longing to greet. 
There was a general sense of bright activity in all things. 
The kingfishers and the bitterns had never sported with 
such activity, nor squeaked so lustily at every capture. 
The grey parrots were starting for their day's excursion, 
and whistled melodiously as they whirred over our heads. 
Even the very fish leapt in glad sdrery shoals round 
the prow of the advancing canoe. The men sang and 
the paddle clove the water so energetically under their 
vigorous strokes, that my contentment was at times 
disturbed by the occasional showers of spray they flung 
over me and my goods. But I could not check their 
exuberance. It was too consistent with my own joy at 
being homeward-bound. Sometimes we raced the floating 
islands of arums and reeds, and beat them; but they 
were resigned to that, seeing they would easily catch us 
up in the night* sometimes we passed triupaphantly 
poor staggering trees, torn up by their roots, with whole 
retinues of ferns, grasses, and parasitic plants attached, 
which were quite bewildered by the impetuous current 
that whirled them round and round, tossed them from 
side to side, rolled them over, and hurried them along, 
like miserable captives that they were, in its cruel clutch. 
One of these torn-up trunks was a species of Cassia, 
and its boughs were still in rich leaf and decked with 
beautiful yellow blossoms. Moreover, it carried quite a 
little population with it along its course. I noticed three 
lizards running up and down the branches, some butter¬ 
flies settled on the fragrant blossoms, and two water 
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coHect in fhe east, from which quai^r the ram always 
seems to come in this part of the Congo region. The 
•wind was certainly blowing from the opposite direction, 
but this had little effect on the approaching storm, now 
fast covering the heavens with a blue-black pall, lor 
storms in Africa axe too imperious to care for tlic direction 
of the prevailiag wind. They carry with them iii tlioir 
black bosoms a hurricane of their, own, which goes before 
them in awful gusts and hellowings, and utterly silences 
the timid breeze that was feebly keeping back the ram. 
So when the eye of the storm, a whirling mass of grey 
cloud round a purple centre, rose before us, we prudently 
put into the bank, tied the canoes to some stout trees 
Ind then resignedly bent our heads to the tempest that 
roared over us. Tlie storm was finished in a brief hal^ 
hour, but not so the rain, which dripped and dripped 
incessantly: yet I was too impatient to delay any furtlier 
for this, and made the men take to their mddles once 
more. In spite of the wet weather, we achieved con¬ 
siderable progress. At about half-past five, we were 
coasting beside a very long and narrow island, m search 
of a camping-place, when I saw, not ten yards oft, a large 
elephant, ■with moderate-sized tusks, standing amongst 
the high grass at the water’s edge. He looked superb 
against the graceful glaucous-green Hyphccne palms 
which afforded such an artistic background. I did not 
shoot at him; firstly, because it would have spoiled the 
picture, and secondly because a bullet from a Winchester 
rifle could do him but little harm. Wo stayed and 
watched the mighty boast some five minute, he not 
the least notice. His colour told out quite ^yish- 
white (the ridge of his baok-haiio was particularly light 


* On many rivers these floating trees must (torve as a great means 
for the diffusion of species. 





this solitary creature on the beach were several Hyphcene 
palms laid low, torn down by the voracious elephant for 
the sake of their round, yellow fruit, of which he is so 
ravenously fend. That troop of elephants must have 
reached tlie island by swimming, as even in the dry 
season there is water between it and the mainland—a 
broad channel, in fact. The island is of siome magnitude, 
and is covered with over a thousand palm-trees. 

We landed a short distance from the place where I had 
seen the elephant, and camped out for the night on a 
very small space of sand, which was unfortunately all on a 
slant, so that during the night I was constantly gliding, 
feet foremost, off my bed. Add to this myriads of mos¬ 
quitoes, and it will seem as if the prospect appeared 
dismal ; nevertheless I passed a fairly agreeable evening. 
The soup was an immense success, and then Janssen 
had given me some delicious wild honey, which very 
pleasantly varied the repast. 

On the morning succeeding the storm, rain-clouds still 
sullied the sky, but the sun soon overmastered them, and 
the day became line and hot. Towards noon, the men 
asked to stop a little while at a large village on the south 
bank of the Congo to buy provisions. I gave them a 
quarter of an hour to effect their purchases, and dis¬ 
embarked myself to go and visit some travelling Ba-yansi 
who were encamped on the shore. They were the same 
party that had visited Msuata a few days ago to trade, 
and when I landed they rushed forward with loud cries of” 
I'ecognition. Indeed their greeting was quite affectionate. 
They patted my back, shook hands with me vigorouBly, 
and lea me to look at their encampment. These peojfe 
certainly understand how to journey comfortably accord¬ 
ing to the best of their means. A number of little—^what 
shall I call them ?—tents, hovels, huts, were constructed 
out of matting, impenetrable to the rain, and in shape 
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sometMng like a small archway, or a somewhat flattened 
half-circle. The ground underneath this shelter was also ^ 
neatly covered with matting, and inside the hut was the 
ownefs fetish” or little house-idol, his pipe, his Iu'.ad- 
rest or pillow, his gun—^if he had one—^^and various little 
odds and ends, all neatly done up in skins of animals 
or native cloth. I bought a head-rest of one man for a 
tattered old shawl which I had meditated tossing into the 
Congo as worthless just before. 

The people here were handing round salt to each other 
in a large leaf. They eat it alone and with extraordinary 
gusto. One of these Ba-yansi men that I had previously 
met at Msuata became so affectionate after I had given 
him a few pinches of table-salt^—^to them an indescrib¬ 
able delicacy—that he implored me to become his '' blood 
brother.” I half laughingly consented, and he took his 
knife and, with the point of it, gently scratched my skin 
(on my fore-arm) as if he were going to vaccinate me. 
When a few drops of blood had appeared ou the scarified 
flesh, he greedily sucked them, and then, repeating the 
same process on his own arm, invited me to npply my 
lips to the wound. I made a show of doing so, and tJie 
ceremony was then concluded by our exchanging presents 
and mutual protestations of eternal friendship. I have 
never seen thk blood^brolher of mine from that day when 
I left him smiling at me as our canoes glided off from the 
shore, and I confess I should be curious to know whether 
he would remember me, should we ever meet again. 

Shortly after we had quitted this place, and rounded a 
little promontory, we came very abruptly on a gi;oup of 
hippopotami, sunning themselves on a sand-bank. Tliree 
of them deliberately gave cliase to us in the first ouuoe, 
but we merrily out-distanced them; then tluiy ttirne<l 
about, and, seeing the baggage canoe coming on behind, 
swam towards it. For a moment I was anxious for my 
blit the men put out into the oi>en, and the 
hippopotami, fmding a stern chase beyond ilunr powcn^s or 
inclinations, desisted and returned to sun tlimns#lvf». It 
is true that in taking to the middle of the river the num 
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raE a risk of encouEtering whirpools, but by a little skUM 
^ steering these were easily avoided, and it was fun to see 
oae of the pursuing liippopotami caught in a foam-flecked 
vortex, wherein he went whirling round until he was 
thoroughly giddy, no doubt. Hippopotami are so bold 
and undisturbed on the Congo that they are a real source 
of danger to the canoes. One never knows whether to 
shoot or not. If you hit and do not kill the beast outright, 
he wiU. come for you with a vengeance; but, at the same 
time, if you do not shoot, he may wreck you from a spirit 
of pure mischievousness. 

We rowed long and far to-day. The weather was so 
'fine, the water so smooth, and the scenery so lovely, that 
as I lay back on my grass cushion in the prow of the 
canoe, and watched the groups of Hypheene palms and the 
hanging woods deploy before me, a beautiful, if somewhat 
monotonous panorama, the disquietudes and risks of 
canoe travelling seemed very trifling and the pleasux'e 
great. I was also able ^ observe no less than three 
separate storms, north, east, tod south, going on at once, 
and to watch their great curtains of rain deluging the sky 
and literally streaming themselves out, becoming at last 
a thin veil, through which the distant landscapes might 
be observed as a picture that is seen through a veil of 
double gauze. We fortunately escaped without a wetting, 
which was exceptionally lucky. 

Towards five o’clock that afternoon we stopped and 
disembarked on a strip of sandy beach, surrounded by 
high grass and stunted trees, with the -fine hills on the 
opposite shore rising above the water, thickly wooded, as 
on the borders of some Scotch lake. The river narrows 
strangely here, and seems shut in with hills. I sat down 
on the beach to sketch, when I heard the men calling out 
that Juma ” was coming. Tuma was a Zanzibari whom 
Janssen had recently sent to Leopoldville with letters to 
Mr. Stanley, and was now returning to Msuata. I had 
but little hope of news, having been so often disappointed, 
so I was proportionately pleased when Juma came and 
placid a large packet in my hand which contained such^ 
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to me, priceless treasures.- Letters from Europe I had 
not had for many months, and here there were dozens in f 
my lap. Graphics, Punches and other newspapers stargd 
at me from their battered postal covers, as if surprised to 
find themselves, probably for the first time, on the Upper 
Congo. I passed subsequently a very happy evening, and 
so did my men, for I had given largesse with an ample 
hand in consideration of my good fortune. 

Our journey the next morning was comparatively 
uneventful. The flies were peculiarly annoying^ espe¬ 
cially a large brown one that gives a veiy cruel bite. 
They seemed to increase in numbers as we^ approached 
the Pool. 

I stopped for a short time to draw some white lilies ^ 
that grew by the borders of the ri\x"r in great numbers, 
and were very noticeable at this season of the year, with 
their tall clusters of delicate white flowers. We rowed 
into the Pool towards the afternoon, and I was more than 
ever struck with its imposing aspect. I can quite imagine 
that Stanley, on descending the Congo in 1877, must 
have thought himself entering here on some great lalce or 
inland sea, as he saw the clear horizon of water expanding 
before him. 

The vegetation which clothes the precipitous shores on 
the south side of Stanley Pool, near the entrance from the 
Upper Eiver, is one of the most magnificent spectacles 
the Congo offers. Eising nearly perpendicularly from the 
watei', the forest climbs the hillsides, higher than the eye 
can reach, without a single break in its luxuriance. The 
variety of colours, too, at this season, when most of the 
trees are in blossom, is particularly striking. One tree- 
top will be covered with scarlet flowers scattered with a 
liberal hand; another has pendulous flowers of a pinky- 
white hanging gracefully by their long stalks amid the 
sombre masses of foliage; while errant creepers in 
exuberant growth trail their yellow and puiqde blossoms 
over the victims they entwine. There is every note struck 

Orinum zeylardcum. ■ A common lily la cqustoriftl Africa, gIvliBg 
,:a moifc fragrant icent, and much thronged by the flits and biCi, 
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yellow, and from ^’eenish-white to n 
will differ equally in form and aspect. 







ui uutj fciujL vemmib mass. j.ne large iiais leaves oi a ng 

alternate with, the feathery palm fronds, while many 
stems are completely disguised by the network of graceful 
creepers which masks them like a vegetable cobweb. The 
calamus palm makes a sort of lattice-work fence, rising 
straight up from the water’s edge, and seems effectually 
to forbid trespassing in these fairy forests, while along the 
river’s brim lines of white lilies stead like sentinels to -see 
the barrier is not passed.^ 

Before evening wo hid arrived at Kimpoko, a newly- 
founded station at the northern enteance to Stanley Pool. 
Here the pleasant face pf Lieutenant Coquilhat* was' 
greeting me as I landed, apd after four months’ absence 
from anything connected 'with the outside world this 
return to the outskirts of civilization (which, owing to 
Mr. Stanley, Stanley Pool haS now become) completely 
prevented my sleeping till a late hour in the night, and I 
kept up poor Ooquilhat talking all the time, and discussing 
the European news of half a year. ” 

The foUo'wing day I again set out on my journey 
towards Ltepoldville, and voyaged for three hours amid 
the islands.and sand-bazxks, and the great placid ■waters of 
the Pool The “Dover Cliffs” glittered in the morning 
sunlight in all their chalk-like brilliancy, and, with the 
soft green grass that cro'wned their scarped summits, 
looked singularly English. I arrived at Kiushasha towards 
mid-day, and saw there the Moyal, and quite a fleet of 
other boats. Stanley was here, they told me, conducting 
a palper. I landed, and walked up through the tell 
luxuriant grasses, and past the many native houses 
deserted by their inhabitants, to the focus of attraction^ 
which was a large enclosure between high palisades, 

* Since—like many other gallant and enthugiaatio men—dmd from 
fwer^and overwork; bnt not More he had tima to high eroluence in 

Congo free State*—IL IL X 
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elevated to a less prominent position standing up, their 





THE ISLAND OPPOSITE KINSHASHA. 

arms round each others' waists and necks in the limply 
caressing way so natural to. these people. But seated 
opposite to each other in tlie circle were two importot 
groups which attracted alternately supreme attention. 
All that was chiefest in Black and White was engaged in 
earnest deliberation. On two superb leofwds'skins sat 
the two principal kinglets of the neighbourhood. One, an 
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old man, with sunken jaws, but a refined-looking face; 
the other, a very heavy, vulgar-looking person, wlio spoke / 
but little, and whose stolid silence evidently coverecls a 
want of mental force. In face of them was ‘^Biila 
Matadi,'' looking his most chieflike, with his resolute face 
and grey hair, and the sword of state at his side. On his 
left sat a young Belgian officer, awaiting the favourable 
result of the palaver to found a station at Kinahasha; 
and at Stanley’s feet Dualla, prime minister, interpreter 
and counsellor, argued, persuaded, and cajoled the black 
brothers of the''Stone-Breaking” chief into concordance 
with his wishes. When I had exchanged a hasty greeting 
with Stanley, and taken a seat by his side, tlui palaver, 
which I had momentarily interrupted, went on again. 
Bankwa, a chief who was o])])osod to Stanley's Iniilding 
and founding a station at Kinshaslia, rose to his legs and 
made a lengthy speech, strongly advising the two chiefs 
on the leopard-skins to have nothing to do with wliite 
men. " To-day,” he said, "th(*y wdll send one white man 
here, hut next year twenty more will come, and l>ecause 
we have given land to one, we must do so to all tlie 
otliers; ami so, soon, Kinshasha will belong to the white 
man, as Kintamo (Ldopoldville) does already.” There 
was a great deal of truth in Bankwa’s remarks, l>ut 
xuitbrtunately he could not look beyond the immediate 
present, and conjure up from his inner consciousnesi a 
picture of the material advantages tliat would accrue to 
the people of Kinshasha from the Bettlemcnt of eivili2;afci0n 
in its midst. However, his opposition was overruled, and 
the result of the pala^-er was favonrahle to Btiiiiley, 
permission to occupy land and build a station being 

f iven. Then presents were interchanged, and we left tie 
eligiited people shrieking "Mhote” at the dipirting 
stearner till tliey were hoarse. 

Once more Kallina Point rose hefoie my oyci, and 
further on I saw the many buildiriL^ of litipoldville anti 
the Baptist Mission surmounting the hill of'Niiiitio. As 
I landed with Stanley at-the little port of the itoyoii 
and walked up the steep ascent through ttie'ZaiiMlmrls* 







viuots :z^ti ,[” s;^ 

Le^tinip^n K °^ entertainino' host 

lonelv I felt qu£ 

lonely I once niore set out on nxy jouJney t^Te 

*5^® returning to Manyanga and here T 
imused agam, to rest under the roof of my good friend 

m^y heSSi^tod^^fJ? banning to tell a little on 
oh 1 f of continuous travel brought 

on great lassitude and fatigue. It took i]<? fwn /ioTr«® 4 . 

tend the Congo in a wSak-boat to Isa^^ 

^ friends and new arrivals m route for the 

AI the charming and intellectual 

AhU Guillot, the pioneer of the Franco-Algerian SS 

I^n f^®Dgo, who a few months later was drowned 

IcVr^tS® f?company with poor Janssen. I' 
l^ie ^ “>glits rest, and set out for Vivi the 

hist stage of my journey to be done on foot. Though w 
were now m the month of May, the rainy season wTsS 
m full vigour; and the first night after leaving 
here was a terrific downp^Tur. I had b^t a lew 
tmserable earners, beside my three faithful Zanzibaris 
former ^ere sluggish and obstinate Kabindas.’ 
v\ hen the mn began they guietly stepped out of the 
path, m^lo tliemselves shelters of branches, and proceeded 
to rest for the night there, with my baggage, while I haid 
gone on lu front; consequently I was obliged to pass the 
night with little shelter from the rain, and no foM what¬ 
ever. However, I reached Vivi ultimately after three 
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Whilst stopping at Vivi I visited the halls ot Yelala, 
as .described in Cliaptor III., and made a few other 
excursions in the neiyhbourliood. Xheii, as the time lor 
meeting the ocean steamer drew nigh, I embpked on 
board a whale-boat belonging to the station (the little river 
steamer of the Expedition being temporarily disabled), 
and, with a crow of Zanzibaris and Kruboys, made my 
way slowly down to the sea. This journey, usually lasting 
nine or ten hours, took me three days, and, owing to a 
continued attack of rheumatism, was not over-agreeable. 
The first night we had intended to roach Iloma at sun¬ 
down, but, owing to difficidt complications, we were still 
painfully struggling along the broadened stream and 
threading an uncertain course through the sandbanks at 
ten o’clock at night. 

At length the nnl and lurid moon arose, having lost a 
quarter, and looking like a Dutch cheese with the top cut 
off, and showed us more clearly our course amid the 
wooded islets that stud the middle of the river. We 
landed at tlie first house to be seen on the outskirts of 
Boma, which fortunately turned out to be a factory of 
Messrs. Hatton and Cookson’s. Hero I received, though 
utterly unknown to the inmates of the house,_ a most 
kindly reception, such as I have over met with from 
English and Anglo-Bortuguese houses in Africa. Although 
the night was far advanced, the cook was rous^ from his 
slumbers, and the gentlemen of the house totirred them¬ 
selves to make me comfortabla I went to bed first, as 
an attack of fever was menacing; but, later on, the 
delicious meal of fragrant tea and cold wild-duck, which 
was spread by my bedside, banished the preliminary 
shivers, and I afterwards found in sleep a sweet restorative;. 
The next day I breakfasted at another house in Boma, 
and then proceeded farther on my way to Bonta da Lenha. 
Here also I arrived late at uiglit, but this time our way 








river widens till its opposite bank is well-nigh, invisible, 
and many islands troop in long succession, often seeming 
to be the mainland on the other side. Then we pass 
Kisange rapidly, carried on by the current, and, lastly, a 
whifi of fresh breeze blows the sea smell into our nostrils, 
and in the far distance the white houses of Banana are 
seen, and, beyond, the open horizon of the Atlantic Ocean. 

I spent three days at Banana, waiting for the Portuguese 
steamer, and passed my time in choosing presents foT my 
three Zanzibaris out of the stores at the Dutch house. 
Each man received a blanket, a pipe, a roll of tobacco and 
a tobacco-pouch, a pocket-knife, a pair of scissors and a 
looking-glass; and then I further bestowed a little gift of 
money, with strict injunctions that it was to be kept and 
spent only on their return journey to Zanzibar*. 

I received much' kindness during these few days at 
Banana from my old acquaintances at the Dutch house; 
nevertheless, the approaching return to civilized countries, 
and the slight foretaste of civilization to be got at Banana, 
did hot strike me as being so enviable as I had hitherto 
supposed. I felt a positive regret for the quiet, simple 
life of Msuata and the Upper River, and grew saddened 
at' the approaching separation from my three faithful 
followers, with whom my later African wanderings had 
been so inseparably and happily associated. Ever since 
the day when I first saw these men in the porch of 
Stanley’s house at Vivi, there had sprung up between us a 
real sympathy of feeling. These men were to me moi^ 
than servants ; they were friends and confidants, who 
shared in my mirth when I was gay, bore meekly my iE- 
^ humour when I was cross; nursed me when I 

washed for me, cooked for me, mended my clo&ee; 
watched over my interests, never jobbed me of a penny’s 
worth nor told me an untruth. If Earaji, Ma&a, and 
Imbqno may be taken as fair samples of the Semito- 






gives a stability and manliness to the Waswahili which is 
lacking in even the finest race of pure Negro origin. The 
Congo peoples, for instance, are usually amiable smd soft- 
mannered, but at heart they are seldom to be depended 
on. There is something so eminently childish in the 
Negro’s character. A love of talking, a desire to thrust 
himself forward in every matter, a nametS of manner 
which is at times very amusing, but which becomes 
somewhat wearisome when you are no longer content to 
be amused, and seek for something more reliable than 
mere simplicity of thought. All these traits are found in 
the black races of Africa that are of purely Negro or 
Bantu stock; but in the Semiticised people of Zanzibar- 
you find men of thought and reflection, whom you may 
use as counsellors and confidants; men who are really 
capable of zealous service, of disinterested affection, and 
to whom gratitude is a concept neither foreign to their 
intelligence nor their tongue. 

Arrived on board the mail steamer Portugal, I found 
myself, after many months’ absence from civilization, once 
more among people that were fashionably dressed. Fresh 
from Europe, and touching at the African continent for 
the first time on the voyage, they regarded me curiously 
as I walked about the deck in my tattered gamients and 
cumbrous boots, and I felt myself morbidly sensitive to 
their scrutiny. Faraji, Mafta arid Imbono had said their 
last good-byes, and the boat which bore them back to the 
shore was disappearing fast from my view in the evening 
mists that swathed the swampy coast; the Krumen who 
had accompanied me from Vivi had also gone, in haste to 
spend the little money-presents I liad given them; I felt 
singularly and sadly alone—somewhat like a fallen 
potentate. Here were people who, far from shrinking 
from my frown, glared at me unmoved, and oalmly 
reviewed my idiosyncrasies through their insolent mt, 
glasses. The stewards were anything bgt deferential, a 04 
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(^g table-dhote^ with the spick-and-span Portuguese 
omcials and their wives, who were carrying with them 
into their African exile as much flavour of fashionable 
wsbon as they could wear on their persons, I felt myself 
to be a great barbarian, and almost wished to be back in 
tlie centre of Africa, where I should once more lead the 
ton. At last, after two days’ steaming, the beautiful Bay 
ot Loanda opened out before us, and I knew myself to be 
among friends. I walked hurriedly up through the sandy 
streets, to a blue-and-white house situated on an eminence 
overlooking the town, from whose roof the linion Jack 
rose proudly into the still air. The Consul was looking 
out of his study window, and thought I was either a 
beggar or a “ de^edado ” come to solicit work; but when 
I looked up at him and laughed, he welcomed me as one 
come from the dead (perhaps more heartily than in that 
ease), and under his hospitable roof I had a happy foretaste 
of an English home. 
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CHAPTEE XII. I 

CUMATE AND NATUEAI- HISTORY. 

THH 0NHBAOTHY DBCTICTS — DBISKIKO-WATEB — PbECAUTIOKS 
AGAtKST StJSSTKOK®—How TO LIVE ON THK OoNGO—T hE Kx- 
CB88IVB Moistobe—Thb Hainx Sbabon—“ Smokis ”—“LiaTI-K 
' Dkikb "—Tub Dbt Season—The Afkican Spbino—Easly 
' SoMMEB—V iolence op the Stoems—The Haevebt—Geology 

OP THE PlHTBICT—M bTAIH—FLOBA /ND FaUNA—ThB HiVEB 
NOT A NATUKAIi ISOHNDABY — BoTANIOAL OUDERH CIIIEPLY 

bepbesunteb—The Palms—List op ohabaotebistic Bpectmbnh 
COLLKCTKI)—COLOUB AND FbaGBAKCK. 

Till-; climate of the Westem Ooiifto naturally varies in 
different degrees of heaIthine.S8 and tenipemture, according 
to the regions through which the river passes, hut on 
the whole it may lie said to bo infinitely suiwrior to that 
of the Niger or the Gold Coast. The gi-oat absence of 
low, marshy ground about its banks is doubtless the cause 
of less virulent fever, and the regular cool hr«H!z<‘H from 
the South Atlantic greatly reduce the tropiad heat. Tin* 
river probably is least healtliy between Ilouni and the 
sea, owing, no doubt, to the mangrove swamps that 
inevitably attend the widening out of the emhottchure. 
Boma itself is decidedly insalubrious.* It is tlu* hottest 
place on the Congo, and snrroumied liy manjr mumhes. 
Towards Vivi it tecomes decidedly cooler, owing to the 
greater elevation; and the higlier you proctsMl iii> the 
river the healthier the climate liecomos, (>m^ uiil to 
salubrity is the magnificent drinking water that may tie 

* I belleva exti univo publlo works carried out by the luiY# 

quite BBuifled Uoiiitt.—II. II. J, 
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had everywhere above Boma; not the water of the Congo 
—which, though wholesome, has a disagreeably sweet 
fljiste—^but the water from the unnumbered rills and 
rivulets which are everywhere trickling, wet and dry 
season alike, all the year round. OonsecLuently dysentery 




is almost un 

known above ■ n j 

Vivi. The ^ ^Mf/J 

most preva- 

lent form of oiiMOBNsrA, maxima, 

fiJ’^ordina^ African fever from over-exposure to llie 
OT »d iL chills. The m»t roS 

Sleet ot one’s licslth. 'rt 

only call the temperature (Mightfuk ■. « rauoe., at 
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such a place as Msuata for instance, from 87"^ in the ^ 
shade at noon to GO'' at two in the morning, and this ^ 
in the rainy or hot season. The liighest temperatu^ 

I have ever observed at Vivi was 98'' in the shade, on a 
very hot day. It is quite possible to walk about all 
through the middle of the day and not feel the heat 
disagreeable, provided you wear a helmet and carry an 
umbrella; but when you see, as I have seen, young men 
newly arrived from Europe exposing themselves to tlie 
noonday sun with nothing but a smoking-cap on their 
heads, you will hardly be surprised that occasionally 
deaths from sunstroke take place. And tlien the relatives 
of these victims of their own imprudence write to the 
papers, especially in Belgium, and speak of the cruel 
African Minotaur and its meal of white flesh I The fact 
is that under a tropical sun much greater prudence and 
care are needed to regulate one's mode of living in 
accordance witli the surrounding conditions than in the 
temperate zones, where the effect follows less rapidly on 
the cause. In the hot regions, more especially in tlio 
countries that are hot and moist, tlie agencies of nature 
are somewhat sudden and violent in their action. Every¬ 
thing is forced" and hurriedly urged on to a climax. 
What in Europe wotild be a mere imprudence, only 
causing a serious effect if long persisted in, becomis 
under an African sun a grave danger. You over-eat 
yourself, for instance (an excess both common and 
excusable when entailed by the violent, unliealthy 
appetites which the climate often promotes); and, instead 
of being quit with an ordinary attack of indigestion, vou 
find yourself laid up with a sharp attack of bilious 
fever, and perhaps, before you or your companions havi* 
time to check the rapid growth of the malady, other 
complications set in, and in two or three days you are 
dead. Yet it is possible to enjoy excellent* on 

the Congo, if only it be borne upon oiu/b mind to use 
moderation in all thiOgs. Abstain from nothing tliai is 
pleasant and innocuous, but abuse no form of cmjoyiuent. 

Eat, drink, and be merry, and remeinber that nteagre 
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HO reason to believe Iip io ^ when he has 

cravings. If you conceivp f P’^^^Pted by unhealthy 
sweet biscuits, indulge in themfnfl r? jams and 
the edge off your «reedinA=o^ ^ begins to take 

desire for "sweets” is nroinnfTi^iprobability this 
in your system Anoid^almh^t^ ^ neceasity for sugar 
i, almost i S intS,!,,»«“ “ J"™ » 

brandy are dano’emnes orV for wine 

repast in Africa. On tlie f Wealthy man’s 

invaluable as a tonic wii« is simply 

causes BeS in from fever or other 

agreeaWe, but’with otheil ff ^d 

in warm water rather than <mld dt!!^ f’diousness. Wash 
well covered: satisfy all rAsann^M warmly and sleep 
and you will find life on natural desires, 

enjoyable. healthy and 

sx“l!trnCd,"^Tl^‘r 

Hus is the ^^ cacimbo" P ? ^ 

tbe smokes” of n Portuguese colonies and 

vw^ smoices ot tne Guinea coast Theqo 

^d evening mists are characteristic of the iSuyTS 
and dpmg the rainy mouths they disappear Ld S 
^nning and closmg of the day is generTuy bright 

m intermediate dry season in the month of Januery^ but 
ascending the nver you fiffd this gradtally sdt®^’ and 
m ^teple^ f ool the paii^s compile® » October and 
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continue till about the 20tli of May, thus leaving four f 
months of dry season. There is also here no interval in ^ 
January, no ''little dries,"' as they are called. Higher up^ 
the river still, approaching the equator, the natives tell 
me it rains often in June, August, and September, so that 
this may be called a true equatorial climate, where rain is 
seldom absent, and consequently, as we find at Bolobo, 
this is the region of perpetual forest. The reason tlm 
forest .belt does not extend more fully over Africa is that, 
where there is a continuous dry season of four, five, or six 
months, there is time for the long grass to become 
thorouglily tindered by the sun, and the natives can then 
more easily set going the great bush-fires, in which they 
delight, which clear the ground for their plantations, and 
at the same time sweep the forest from the hills. In tlie 
equatorial regions of perpetxial moisture this is impossible, 
and so the forestcountry there, with its somewhat peculiar 
fauna and avi-fauna, continues to represent a condition of 
things which probably existed more widely over Africa 
before the advent of man, or, rather, before tlie period 
wlien man first l)egan to give some (drect to his growing 
dissatisfaction with the arrangements of Nature, and to 
take the law into his own hands. I am sure tliat tlie 
arboreal life of our species dates very far Ijack in its 
development, and that, like our cousins the baboons, we 
hml, whilst we were yet mere monkeys, begun to pitiler 
the rocks and caverns^ and the knolls of observation in 
an open country to the dense woods in which our dc^graded 
relations the gorillas and oranga still skulk in Bullen 
shyness. As a rule man is an enemy of the forest., and 
has dona much to circumscrilie his future Hnppli(*H of coal, 
but perhaps on the whole he is unconseiously right. The 
open country is far healthier and hriglitcr than the 
gloomy mysterious forest depths, and tlu^ higher f«»naH of 
mammals—those that are strongest in intelligence and 
widest in range—seam to have been evolved’ from the 
b»e 2 ;y plateaus and rolling plains. 


^ Iftiiy paleolithic mm i» constantly asicKjItbil with mrm 
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The birds put away their fine clotlies, the “season ” l)eing 
over, and go into vUlejiaturc in plain suits of every¬ 
day garments. Tlie whydah-bird especially, who all the 
summer long was the veriest rake, and flaunted his long 
plumes wantonly before the eyes of his lady friends in a 
manner quite disastrous to their virtue, has now lost his 
good looks, and assumes the bearing of a cynic wearied 
with excess of love and easy conquests, dropping his 
beautiful deportment and rich dress, and assuming a 
costume that is strictly plain and almost shabby. He 
also has to economise for his past expenditure, but it is 
also with the view of liaving “ another good time ” by 
and by. 

Whether life’s cycle has had a beginning, and will have 
an end, we know not, but to our finite comprehension it 
seems eternal. Out of life comes death, whicliis inactivity, 
and out of this springs active life again. The perennials 
die down to their roots, exhausted with their late display 
of vigour, but when the returning rains once more soften 
and cool the dry, cracked soil, up spring the bright young 
shoots from the bid stock to flourish anew and live their 
life And if the annual dies, has it not scattered round it 
germs from which a hundred children rise to carry on it® 
pedigree and spread its race ? So, if there is a winter in 
Africa, there is also a spring, full of hope and promise and 
cheerful activity. The first rains are seldom violent or 
long-continued, but thev effectually moisten the soil and 
cause the dried-up brooks to flow and the rivers to swell. 
Then a myriad flowers blow, the sternest, woodiest shrubs 
evince an unsuspected tenderness; spiteful euphorbias, 
prickly acacias, apopletio baobabs show that some poetic 
feeling lurks beneath their forbidding exterior and finds 
a vent in innocent and fragrant Idossoms, A wmIUi of 
colour fills the woods, the plain, the swamps, and evini 
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ashamed of the weakness. The very flowerino- of the 
gmsses tries to be feebly pretty; and! as they^at t 
petals to boast of, they show their purple stamens 
apologetically. The birds build. The weaver-birds han(» 

5,3 ThV'?*’ ““y'S”® “telfa that border thS 

sUwms. Ibe coarse, boisterous fishing-eagles furbish up 
tlieir dirty, untidy eyries, and carr^ on and qu'cM? 

"ain’rous doves” beji! 
thmr siokly-sentimental cooing in every shady tree and 

rrond^’ parrots may be seen busthng 

t‘Sde^",J^™,“otain, thefx 

ftiring you many 
youn^ animals perhaps the cubs of a black-backed 
jackal, or the sweet little kittens of a genet cat In the 

tfanmll luppopotamus leaving the mter in I 

maiiiier, accompanied by her fine pink baby; 

fmm to sleep on shore for greater security 

from the, spiteful crocodiles, whose young ones, by-the- 
bye, are just emeroing from the egg and running the 

natural enemies, the storks and 
ibises and ichneumons, but of their unnatural fathers who 
do not approve of large families. ’ 

&o the spiing advances till it is summer, and then come 
a. few short w^ks of delicious monotony, when the rain 
diminishes, and nature in the acme of her beauty stands 
still in a sw^t content. But on content there follow 
a buret of notdus excess. The air is cltarged ■' 
olectncity. The storms recommence with a liry i^d 
violence which never marked them heretofore. . The 
thunder roars, the wind howls, and the rein deaea -nds in 
disordered floods that are no longer the genMe revivers of 
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a thirsty -world, hut the reckless destroyers of fragile 
beauty. Against the piled-up hanks of sullen cloud tlie ^ 
lightning blazes in silent, -vivid wrath, or, moved tr 
greater vehemence of anger, tears in zigzags over the 
hillsides and deals out sudden death. Between these 
stormy outbursts come intervals of tearful repentance. 

The battered flowers lie low, branches and loirves strew 
the rain-pitted strand, the sky is a pale exhausted blue, ^ 
and Nature, like a passionate woman, seems dispo^ to 
regret her violence, and perhaps through toe voice of / 
some small piping bird falters out her repentance over toe 
disordered scene. But she is excited by the ardent sun, 
who is always imbuing toe hot air with a feverishness of 
unassuaged desire. Tliere is a lustfulness now in most 
things. The crocodiles hoarsely roar at night with strange 
love promptings. The heavy hippopotami pursue their 
mates at sundown with amorous gruntings, crashing 
through the high rank grass. The vciy ginss itself, once, 
when the min first came, a tender green and timid 
bladelet, creeping above the fishes of its predecessor, is 
now become an insolent obstruction, with strong and 
knotted stem and razor-bladed leaves, thrusting its many 
flower-heads in your face, a very upstart in vulgar pride. 

Man himself seems swayed by (Ms time of otgie. Tlie 
crops are gathered in, toe sugaavoane is cu(<, and, ftnm its 
juice a heady spirit is made which furnishes the cause and 
excuse of many a wild debauch. It is time that Nature 
put a check upon her riot; the wanton world must bo 
purified with fire. Then the rain ceases, the ground 
dries, the river shrinks. Submerged islands reappofir, and 
cut-oft‘pools stagnate. The always-shining sun is ([uickly 
preparing the fiery purification. One day a native 
throws a lighted brand among the withered hertfftgi!. 

The wind springs up, and an awful blaze nwirs Iwfore it, 
sweeping rapidly over the hills, so rapidly that, while it 
reduces the grass to tinder, it does little more than scorch 
toe troe.s. Then, with the increasing drought, life resumes 
its soberness. The bull hippopotami skulk in gr<mj« of 
celibates apart from their mates, who, with the prewjntib 
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^ mmt of a future maternity,^lead a quiet and regular life. 
X The doves relax in their cooing, and devote themselves to 
a gluttonous repast on the many seeds which are now 
scattered broadcast on the soil. The baobabs shed their 
leaves, and everything once more re-enters the winter 
state of repose and recuperation. 

The rain on the Congo not only falls with considerable 
force and persistence, the downpour sometimes lasting 
continuously for twenty hours, but also seems to possess 
some chemical quality which aids it in disintegrating the 
hard metamorphic rocks, and in forming the deep-red 
surface soil. The action of water, both falling from the 
sky and coursing in torrents down the hills, has largely 
modified the surface in the Congo lands. Strange hollows 
and ravines are scooped out by the rain wherever it finds 
a weak spot, and, after every heavy thunderstorm, the 
water rushing down the hillsides in temporary brooks 
carries with it quantities of the friable soil, and cuts great 
channels which in course of time become accentuated and 
deepened till their sides fall in, and thus the mountain or 
hillock is slowly but surely being levelled and the valley 
filled up. Here and there in the hilly cataract region 
^eat isolated blocks of quartz lie about, either washed out 
from the hillside by rain-made landslips, or forming in a 
plain the last relics of a bygone hill that has long resisted 
disintegration. In the bed of the river there are many 
rocks of clay slate. Basalt also enters into the geological 
formation of the country, and on the river above Stanley 
Bool the rocks appear volcanic. Iron is abundant 
throughout the Congo basin—^many of the rocks are 
streaked with ferruginous stains—and is known and used 
by the natives, who call it mputo. Neither silver fior gold 
arO known by the Congo people. When shown gold a 
European they take it for inferior copper. 

Topazes are said to be found near Bolobo, as I have 
mentioned in my account of that place. 1 hrre never, 
however, seen any precious stone of any Ited in the 
of the natives; flakes of mica I Imve noticed 
among some of their charms. 


Q 
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The fauna and flora of the Congo region between the ^ 
Stanley- Falls, which lie almost in the centre of the con-^ 
tinent, and the coast, are by no means uniform, and 
be said to offer three distinct aspects, caused by the 
character of the regions through which the Congo flows. 

What may be known as the first region extends from 
the sea-coast some eighty miles at most inland, and 
belongs to the marshy forest belt that stretches all along 
the western littoral of Africa from Cabepa de Cobra, fifty 
miles south of the Congo mouth, to the river Gambia in 
Upper Guinea. This swampy area, where mammals and j 

birds are remarkable for their peculiar forms rather than j 

for richness in species, prevails along the lower river un- j 
interruptedly from the coast as far as Ponta da Lenha, j 
about fifty miles from the sea, and further extends, some¬ 
what modified in character, to Boma and beyond, where it 
insensibly mingles with the next, or “cataract” region, 
which is characteristic of the parallel mountain chains 
extending from the Upper Ogowd right down tiro continent 
into Southern Angola, and separating the central plateau 
or basin of tropical Africa from the strip of low-lying 
coast-land bordering the sea. In this mountain district, 
which commences some little distance beyond Boma, and 
may be said to include all the cataracts or rapids of the 
Congo s|^i fex as Stanley Pool, the fauna and flora are of a 
more generalised type than those of the first and third 
regions, and partake more of the fauna and flora pre¬ 
vailing in Angola and Lower Guinea. Finally, the 
influence of this somewliat poor region of stony hills and 
rocky boulders fades awa,y before the splendid richnoas 
of the central plateau, and at Stanley Pool new forms 
characteristie of Central Equatorial Africa make their 
appearance; and so abrupt is the change, that tlio upper 
end of Stanley Pool more resembles the regions of tho 
Well^ and the western littoral of Tanganyika in its 
natural history, especially in its flora, than the tract of 
country twenty mil^ off, which begins with the first 
cataract at the lower end of the Pool. Though I have 
inyself penetrated farther than about T south of 
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the equator, yet, by comparing my observations with 

^h on the Well^, I have arrived at the conclusion that 
there is no sensible difference in the fauna and flora 
throughout the great basin in which the Congo flows 
between Stanley Pool and the Stanley Falls ; nay, that 
over that vast tract of country there is more uniformity 
in forms of life than between the cataract region and 
the coast. ’ , ° 

Before describing the most striking features of Congo 
JNatural History, I would like to remove as far as possible 
the erroneous idea that the Congo is a natural boundary 
in the distribution of certain forms, or that it even acts 
as a limitation southwards of the so-called West African 
region. I have read in many works on Africa, or on the 
distribution of plants and animals, that the Congo was 
the southern boundary of the habitat of the grey parrot 
1 16 anthropoid apes, and the oil-palm [Elms guineensis), 
XSOW the grey parrot reaches perhaps its great develop- 
inent in Malanje, a district of Angola nearly 300 miles 
south of the Congo, and, together with the oil-palm, 
continues to be found as far as the tenth degree south of 
the equator; while the anthropoid apes can hardly be 
said to be limited southward in their distribution by the 
lower course of the Congo, for they do not reach even to 
ite northern bank, or approach it nearer than Landana, 
100 miles away. Near the equator it is possible that 
goiillas are found both north and south of the Congo, 
and we know that a species of anthropoid ape is found 
to the west of the Lualaba at Nyangw^.* Again, the 
harnessed antelope [Tragda^phus scriphos) and the red 
buffalo [Bos l/racliymos), both supposed to be purely 
West Airican or Cis-Congoforms, are found on the 
Quanm river, which lies about 200 to 300 miles south¬ 
ward of the Congo, while other West African species do 
not extend beyond the equator, and therefore are un¬ 
known along the Congo in its lower course. There are, 

* And up to the west and south-west shores of Tanganyika and the 
floittifcy ol Lake Mweru.—H. H. J. ^ * * 

Q 2 
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sc^es The Leguminoxis ovd&r is especially promuwnt, 
aSesent^ blits sub-orders Paplimacm Ommlpmm 
Coal. ^Amoug the most noticeable genem of 
be mentioned Lowluxarpis ^th. its 
SSTes o/mauye btaoma (i. 

S at£«aa.WpS“^ XZS;tba 

the genera ParJcia and Acacia fumwh ^ly fine forest 
trees. Another large tree is Fanmniim jsec^m, a 
■member of tlie Mosacm, which posswses f^it that are just 
edible Among the Oowmraccte, Cneatu stantb out 

leS The beautiful Musscmda is a large and well- 
lenresenti genus of Eubiaceous shrubs and the large 
order of Oompodtcc offer many striking floral displa,y.s. 
Tte Mallows can exhibit such remarkable genera ns the 
fei-sprSd Adamowia, the gaudy-flowered Hilmcw, and 
the |:eat forest trees, miodmdron and Smbaic. Ai>iong 
the Monocotyledons, the orchid group finds a splendid 
representative in the genus lAmehdm, which |ffows 
abmdantly in the marshy regions pf 
and in a modified form over a TOrtion of the cnteiaot 
country. It is the most magnificent momte ol the 
Congo flora. The Lilies are not very noticeable on the 
Conga Their most striking example is Cnimu seylam-- 
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mm (see Chapter XL). Among the Commdvi^c^, 
SJlommdyna is one of the commonest genera, displaying 
everywhere its beautiful deep-blue flowers, and more 
rarely a white-petalled form. Aloes are abundant, and 
here and there a fine form of Dracmna, B. sapocUnmm, 
is seen. Costus and Amomum offer their dehcately- 
coloured flowers constantly to the view, those ot tne 
former being surrounded with many scaly bracts, and 
the inflorescence of the latter appearing, without any 
accompanying leaves, just on a level with the sou. 

Banana, which is so abundantly 
represents the genus Musa, but I doubt 
indigenous to Africa, or this part of Africa. Theie is 
Iruly wild species on the Congo, and all tire cultivated 

ones produce no seed.* with— 

Among the Palms seven genera niay be m^ „ . 

Cocas, Borassus, Hyphmne, Phom%x, Baphuo, M^, a 
Calamus. Cocos, the Cocoanut-palm, is 
indigenous to South Africa, though it is abundantly found 
aff the coast. It never penetrates more than a few 
mile? inland. The Borassus palms p. 
also confined to the estuary ot the Congo, ^ 

they are replaced by Eyplmneguineensis. In the cataract 
3n prober there are no Borassinc or Hyphienoid palmu 
S at^StLley Pool a new llyphmnc appears, diffenn^ 
materially from AT. guiuemsis of the Lower I'l^er, and 
probably^identical with E. ventricosa of the J^PP®^ 
liambezl It has a swollen stem, bluish-green fronds, and 
vellow fiuit about the shape and size of a large appfe, 
with a thin sweet pulp surrounding a 
Ttone. Of this fruit the elephaps 
fond This palm is iHustxated at p. 142. The 

rendered celebrated by its distinguished mp^ 
V* ^ yvaItyi i* is oklIv present on tlie extreme 
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vmifera is met with, all along the river, but is not so 
abtmdant or largely used by the natives for wine-makina^ 
as in Western Afric^ farther north. On the other handf^ 
the sap of Hlais gvmemm, the graceful oil-palm, is 
largely drunk by the Congo peoples, and is called by the 
same name throughout the Congo basin, from IsTyangw^ to 
the sea; viz. “ inalafu.” * A somewhat similar name, 

“ ma-lebu ” or “ ma-rebu,” is given to the sap of the 
Hyphmne. Both these words are plurals, and the singular 
forms—“ilafu,” and “irebu” or “ilebu”—are mven to 
the_ tree itself. Finally there is the genus Ccdamm, 
which only appears on the river Congo at and above 
Stanley Pool. The species there found is Calamus 
secimdifloris. It is illustrated in all its stages of growth 
and fruiting at p. 122 . 

Amongst the Gramincoa there are many important 
genera, too numerous to describe in detail. Andropogm, 
Olyra, Pennisetum and others are noticeable from their 
abundance. The Papyrus is found in quantities on 
Stanley Pool and in all the quiet reaches of the river. 
Pistia straiiotcs, a member of the order Lemtuxcem, abounds, 
as on most tropical streams. Lastly, among the Filices 
there are tree-ferns (I do not know what genus! to be seen 
in the cataract region, and the bracken JPtens) is omni¬ 
present. , 

On the whole, the flora of the Lower Congo is, as one 
might imagine, half-way between that of Upper and Jjow&t 
Guinea. The mountainous cataract country between Vivi 
and Stanley Pool is almost identical with Angola, wlule 
tte low-1;;^ marshy district near the coast is like the 
littoral of Sene^mbia and the Niger delta. Tho Upper 
Congo between Stanley Pool and Nyangw4 is much of the 
same character, like the Gold Coast and the great forest 
belt of Western Africa which stretches northward to tho 
Upper Shari, the Benue, the Kong mountains ami tlio 
Gambia. Although the Congo offers nothing, as we ycjt 
know, that is unique as genus or family, yet im»hably 

' t Stanley, ‘ Dark Continent,’ pp. 77 et am.; and Uliaiitors ill. 

. and Iv. of this book. 
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nowhere in Africa are there such magnificent displays of 
^(jolour forniBd by the conspicuous flowering trees and 
plants. Here, at any rate, no one can maintain that the 
temperate zone can offer anything equal in the way of 
flower-shows. Many of the blossoms also exhale strong 
odours, sometimes very offensive, but also, I am glad to 
say, in many cases fragrant and delicious. JFew perfumes 
are more pleasing than the dove-like ‘ smell of the 
Camoensia, or the balmy scent of the Baphias. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

BkTOMOLOGT of TEBi DlSTmW—LffiE>I0OPrBBA.--TKHia BAST OaPTOEK 

—Bettiefly Bait— o» SreaBS most common—Bbetebs— 
LooEsts—'E pHBMmiBis—T ke Mason Wasp—^Ants—The Jigobk 
—Flies — Spieehs—Mollesca — Ceestaoba — Ichthyoloot — 
Bateaohians — Reptilbs — Cbooodiles — 'J'hb Spee-winobd 
Plovee—Toetoises—^Lizaeds—Snakes. 

One of the prettiest sights as you voyage up the Congo, 
and coast some sandy bank or smooth low-lying shore, is 
to see the moist ground covered with myriads of brightly- 
coloured butterflies, clustered like beautiful blossoms in. 
some parterre, round the more humid depressions in the 
soil, settling there apparently to suck up tJie moisture and 
quench what appears to be a perpetual thirst. So absorbed 
are they in this occupation tlmt they seem weH-niA 
unconscious of possible danger, and you may walk quieuy 
up to them, and, selecting your victims, seize them by the 
thorax, pinch and pop them into your collecting box; by 
the time this is done, the other Wtterflies, momentarily 
disturbed by your incursion, wiU have settled again, and 
you can pursue your work of slaughter. Or, if you like a 
more wholesale mode of capture, you can drpp your net 
down on a cluster, and secure about twenty butterflies at 
once. TMs, however, has its inconveniences. Not only is 
it difficult to prevent ttie agitated insects from danu^ng 
themselves as they all struggle together, but you may also 
include in your netful a number of nasty little wa.sps or 
big droning bees, that will spitefully sting you thnnigh the 
gauze of the net when you are trying to carefully secure 
the best of the butterflies. Of course, many of the l^epi- 
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doptera rarely settle on the ground, and are hopelessly 
\^igh flyers, never pausing for rest, save an the topmost 
boiigas and flowers^ of the high trees. Others, though 
flying low, haunt intricate brushwood, where the net 
can only be manipulated with great difficulty, if at all. 



A PYTHOK. 


This foca/g is very characteristic of a most magnificent 
crimson moth, a day-flying insect, which I have seen many 
recurring times, but never been able to secure, for the 
reason that it enters a tangle thorny bush where capture 
is impossible. Here it rite oomplaoently, nri; fewring to 
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attract attention by tbe magnificent carmine of tlie upper 
side of the wings, although their underside is leaf-bmwn^ 
and “protective” in colour, and, if the creature liked, 
would, when closed, render it quite indistinguishable from 
the dead and scrubby foliage it haunts. 

There is one “ bait ” for butterflies which attmcf s the 
proudest and shyest amongst them—^blood. Bprinkle the 
gore of a newly-slain animal over any cleared apace, and 
you will soon reap a rich result in the way of butterflie.s. 
They also flock to most decaying substances, animal or 
veg^ble, and the d^t^te of mp&nt’s dung in the fo^t 
«wm be the ftrequanfc jworts dt these lovely insecfas. Tbe 
genus FapUio is of oouree well represented, and by some 
very beautiful examples. There is PapUio Awthms, tailed, 
black, with green spots and stripes; PapUio Promitts, large 
and black, with broad bluish-green stripe crossing both 
wings (this last is dotted on the underside with dead-gold 
spots); and PapUio Tyndarcem, very scarce species, black 
and apple-green, a very handsome insect. 

A list of the most prominent species of Lepidojitera to 
be met with in the Upper and Lower Congo I here give. 
Most of them are represented in my ovm collection, a few 
others have been added from a collection of fauttei^ies 
from the Lower Congo in the possession of my brother. I 
might remark that nearly all the species mid aU the genera 
here cited have a wide range, being found on the Gold 
Coast, the East of Africa^ and even in Natal. The butter¬ 
flies of the Upper Congo, above Stanley Pool, seem how¬ 
ever to be more purely west African in their range than 
those of the Lower river, which extend southwards ami 
northwards, and right across the Continent, reappearing at 
the Cape of the Zanzibar coast and in Senegambia. One 
curious instance of wide distribution is the little species 
Murema Hecetbe, which is found all over Africa and hulia, 
specimens from Southern India and the Conge Imiiig 
identical in size and markings. 

Besides the Lepidoptera catalogued below, there are 
many day-flying moths observable in the Congo, most of 
which are PombyddcB. There is also a curious genus 
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{Paradoxal) with delicate, whitish, semi-tratLsparent 
Sj^ings, which frequents the densest forests. 

LliST OF COMMON CONGO BUTTEKFLIES. 

Family I.—Nymphalid^. 

Danais limiiiaciic, D. Ckrysippus, Amauris Damocles, A. Niavius, 
Ypthima Astorope, Gnophodes Parmeno, Melatanio Leda, Mycalesis 
Bafitza, Elymniaa Phegea, Acra^a Zetes, A. Seritia, A. Gea, A. Euryta, 

A. Egioa, A. Pseudegina, Atella Phalantn, Junonia Coenio, Precio 
Felarga, P. (? species), Hypanio Ilitbya, Cyrestes Camillus, Hypo- 
lemnas Misippus, H. dubius, H. Antbedon, Catuna Critbea, Neptio 
Agatha, Eurephene Sopbus, E. Cocalia, E. Plantilla, Euphoedra Elens, 

E, Bavola, E. Ceres, E. Themis, E. Medon, E. Xypete, Aterica 
Tadema, A. Afer, A. Cupavia, A. (? species), Cymothoe Tbeodata, 

O. Theobene, 0. Ccenio, Nymphalis Ephyra. 

Family III.—^Lycienidae. 

Lipiina Acrsea, L. undularis. 

Family IY.—^Papilonidas. 

Pontia Alcesta, Eurema Brigitta, E. Hecabe, Trachyrio Saba, IV 
By I via, T. Agathina, Oatopsilla Florella, Papilio Leonidas, P. Tyhda- 
vmm, P. Demoleus, P. Policenes, P. Antheus, P. Nireus, P. Pylades, 

P. Bromius, P. Merope, P. Echeroides. 

FAMiiiY Y.—^Hesperidaj. 

Isme Florestaii, 1. (? species). 

Amongst the beetles the Longicorns are well represented, 
and there appears to be a genus allied to or identical with 
the Zememts of Malaysia. There are many species of 
GrylMce, some of them with antennae six inches in length, 
and ai possessing alike in the pupa and imago stages 
most complicated arrangements for making a hideous 
noise. There are some of these creatures on the Upper 
river that absolutely prevent your sleeping with rii® shrill 
strident whistle and “ skreeking ” that they ; 

The MattiAm are too well represented. Whether one - 
of them, that is most distinctly BlaMa mmMis (our 
black-beetle), has been introduced from the East or is 
ind^enous, I cannot say, but this disgustiug insect is 
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everywliere numerous. Fortunately the red ante . 

tlipir mission in life to eat these disagreeably odoteusX 

^ T ocusts of many species abound, and are often veiy 

beSl in cXr. Of course the Mantidm are well 

represented, and some of them are freq.ueiitly 

and fierceness. One smaE sp^ie8_ is 

having on the lower part of each wing a eye or s^t, 

black and pink, on a green ground, and seernum as if 

pSed t W colonx.^Wking-stiQk 

me are found, all of them marveEous in their 

of twigs Fhe dragon-flies of course are beautiful, and 

many species of 0(de,]pteirya} (DemoiseUes) are banded with 

chocolate or blue-green on their wm^. are 

In certain places, and on certain nights, there are 

myriads of Epliemeridw dying round Sir 

tities as to cover the surface of everything. In their 
efforts to die gloriously they completely^ put the catidte 
out crowding round the wick and causing it to splutter 
itself away. I detest these insects—there is something so 
inane about them. Their pale-^reen bodies wid stupid 
black eyes have a » cheap” look their 
mve you the idea that so many are turned out by wnt^t 
that the manufacturers <te.nnot be particular as to hmsh. 

There axe many honey-making bees, and wasjM of every 
size and nearly every colour abound, some making mper 
nests, others, like the mason wasp, bxuldmg their habita¬ 
tions and storehouses with clay. This mason wpp is, ot 
course, very abundant (as it is everywhoi-c in VVe.st 
Africa), and huflds its clay cells on any available snppmi 
that it can find, especially preferring to place tUuui 
between Ihe projecting covers of hooks and m the sleeves 
of unworn garments. Here it stores away the gmui 
caterpillars and little spiders that its iiowly-hatohed 
wasplinga feed on in the larval stage. To those who keep 
* ins^t-e^ting birds these storages of the nmim %ya»p are 
' conTeniont, as you cau always find lu tlioif clay 
a (»nstant supply of insect food ready ^atliertal to your 
> ^ hn^d. The male ©f tMs specip tel lot a loftg Itoi 
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remained undetermined, many supposing it to live para- 
sitically on other insects. I believe, however, that I have 
^ seen it in a very tiny black wasp, so small as to be taken 
fcr a black fly, but perfectly capable of stinging if caught 
and xnuch resembling the female in miniature. The white 
Tcrmitcg are of course as prevalent here as everywhere in 
tropical Africa, and work the same mischief to aU wooden 
buildings. 

Amount the ants is a species oi PoTm-a* (perhaps 
P. grmulis) and a terrible red ant, called by the Zanzibaris 
“maji motf>” or “hot water,” from the terrible scalding 
sensation its bite produces. When a great army of these 
ants takes a dwelling-house in its line of march it is wiser 
to clear out and leave them the road free. At the same 
time, a cordon of hot wood ashes does a great deal to- 
make them turn from their road. Many species of small 
ants work terrible mischief amongst one’s collections, 
devouring dried plants, entomological specimens, and 
skinned birds with equal relish and despatch. Fatal also 
is it to leave your sugar or sweet things open and un¬ 
protected ; once you do so, you must be content to throw 
them away, or eat them under the form of compdk de 
fourmis, for the masses of gluttonous ants find sweet 
suidde in these saccharine pitfalls. 

I am glad to say that the common flea is unknown on 
the Upper Congo, or anywhere on this river; in fact, 
where Portuguese influence lias not spread. But, lest this 
exemption from such an odious pest might make Central 
African man too contented with his mundane existence, 
kind Providence lias introduced from America into these 
too happy r^ons a terrible creature—the “jigger,” 
“chigoe,” or “burrowing flea” {SaroopsyUm penetrans). 
Making its first appearance on the West Aftican coaifes, m 
Ambriz in 186S, this horrible little jigger has spread all 
over Western Africa from Sierra Leone to MossSmedes 
with astonisliing rapidity. Ite progress inlaaMw^^ 
certain, is less speedy tlian along &e 

* This ant exhato a most dlsgusfing 
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has now mounted the Congo nearly as far as the equator,* 
and was beginning already to be a well-known pest at 
Bolobo at the time of my arrival there, although as yeb^ 
the suffering natives had hardly given it a name. The 
“jigger,” which is scarcely bigger than a pin’s head, 
burrows under the skin of the feet and hands, and there 
in Its little cell surrounds itself with a sack of eggs. Its 
presence is soon made evident by the pain and itching it 
onions, and it is visible as a small blue point in a circle 
of white under the sldn. If removed soon affer discovery 
it occasions comparatively little inconvenience, but should 
you delay the eggs will hatch, and a multitude of little 
flm w^ honeycomb your flesh. Neglect may cause the 
whole foot to rot away and mortify. The jigger is best 
remoimd by a sharply-pointed piece of wood, and care 
must be taken in so doing not to break the egg sack, lest 
the eggs escape into the wound, and, hatching there, cause 
It to tester. 


There are. many fine cicadas on the Congo, especially 
aoout btanley 1 ool, where one large species is eaten by tlia 
natives. This insect is four inches in length, and has 
drums near the base of the abdomen in the -male. 

Many species of flies add to the small plagues of tlie 
Upper river. One, very little and black, su^s the skin 
until a point of bloc^ as large as itself comes to the 
surt^. Another big dun-coloured fly gives a very 
pamful, itehy bite, especially on the hand. When I wm 
painting studies and sketches in oil-colours this fly 

* Since the above was written, the Jigger has rapidlv advanced 
and even now has reached Zanzibar, it is said. In 

Fans’ ^ 'be Stanley 

;,®nQoi>.v had reached the west coast of Tanganyika, and 

m 1892 the north wast of Lake Nyasa and the shores of tho Victoria 
Nyanza. During the past year, 1894, it has spread all over Nvasa- 
iMd, and is now to he found on the Lower Zambezi. In a few months 
all the native iMstmen lu the service of the British Central Afrie-a 
Protectorate, have been more or less lamed from its attacks. It is 
always at its worst, however, during tbe.first two or thr^em after 
rts ^nval in a new country; then it seems to be ohecS or “ ffi 
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annoyed me dreadfully, for it would creep on to the palm 
^f the left hand, which held the palette, and sting or 
'rather probe me so violently with its proboscis that W 
my start of pam and surprise, I would often dash the 
palette away. Other flies that do not bite annoy you 
lully as much by continually buzzing about your ears and 
neck, and resisting all your efforts to drive them away 
As a corollary to the abundance of flies are the 
numerous spiders. I always rather enjoyed seeino' a 
spider kill a fly in England—the spider is so thorou^y 
cool and practical, and the fly so very weak-minded—but 
my enjoyment was much enhanced on the Congo, and I 
looked upon the spiders as my personal friends. Curiously 
enough, the nickname the natives gave me was “ Bui,” or 
Lhe Spider, not, I think, from any physical resem¬ 
blance, but “because I was always catching flies and 
other insects. There seem to be several species belong¬ 
ing or related to the genus Mygcde, and some of these are 
very large and often very beautafuL One big mygaloid 
spider was velvety blue-black in colour. I also observed 
many specimens of Lycom, of Cinifio (?), of BcytodM, and' 
the terrible Solfuga or Qodeodes. Scorpions are met with 
but are not abundant. ’ 


Centipedes {Scolopendra) are very common and very 
poisonous. They haunt dry wood, and in the crevices of 
the logs that the natives collect to make their flres many 
of these creatures lurk, and sting the native as he drags 
the wood along. The innocuous millipedes (Zephronia T) 
are seen every whera 

Of tihe molluscs I have little to say, except that some 
of the snails have most beautifully-decorated shells, and 
would well repay a collector, and that not a few of the 
slup assume very brilliant tints of orange and scarlet, 
doubtless because they are nasty, and ,can afford to be ', 
bold and showy to warn off possible devourers. Tfaei® is 
a kind of fresh-water shrimp in the Lower river much 
liked by the natives, ,by whom they are cau^t,. cooked, 
pounded up in a mortar with salt—shells and all—and 
used as a seasoning with yarioui? forms of vegetable food, 
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Land crabs are numerous near the estuMy of the Congo, 
especially inhabiting the mangrove swamps along me 
tidal river. They are amongst the weirdest things on a 
tropic shore, as they emerge from their holes in the black 
mud and march forth in armies after the retreating tide, 
rushing at the garbage strewn upon the ooze, and 
devouring everything devourable with unflagging e^petite. 
Then, as the step of a human being approaches, they 
scuttle back to their many burrows of divers size and 
depth, and appear and disappear so rapidly that they seem 
like some formal illusion of the " zoetrope.” It is great 
fun to intercept an unfortmmte land«crab on the way back 
to his burrow. He knows perfectly well which is his, and 
woidd immediately make for it; but if you urge and 
exasperate him, and poke him up with your stick (not 
carrying your humour so far as to hurt the poor crusta¬ 
cean), he will in despair try to enter the retreat oif one of 
his fellows, who will so smartly and spitefully repel him 
that you may out of pity stand aside, and let him race off 
to his own hole and pop down it in a trice. Sometimes a 
large crab pursued will make for too small a burrow, and 
get stuck at the opening, in which case, brought to bay, 
he uses his unequal-sized claws like a boxer, shielding 
himsdf with one and nipping with the other. 

A river like the Congo naturally abounds in fish, but 
very little is as yet known abont its ichthyology. It 
seems, however, from tlie data we possess, to resemble 
greatly the Upper Nile, and to offer many identical species 
and genera. There are many clupeoid, cyprinoid, and 
percoid forms. The siluroid group is represented by 
several species, among them the huge “ bagr4 ” • of the 
Portuguese, a fish with a smooth, shiny skin and a largt! 
flat head, in which the eyes, very small and colourlea.s, are 
placed wide apart. At each corner of the mouth there is 
a long reversed tentacle. Also a ganoid, Polypteitm, very 
common and very spiteful I give an illustration here, 
engraved from my original study. This fish liad the 
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lower part of the back armed with nine erectile spines,* 
••joined together by a web, and with the fins marked by 
Kcbra-like stripes. Then there was one superb creature, a 
fish with great tusk-like teeth—teeth that resemble in 
shape, but are somewhat larger than, a dog's canines. 
This fish is figured in Stanley's ' Dark Continent' under 
the name of theLivingstone pike," although I do not 
inyself think it bears any resemblance or affinity to the 
pike family, but rather approaches Hydrocyon,^ and offers 
many points in common with Serrasalmus firayob or 
Erythrinus macrodoii —^fish belonging to the rivers of 
Guiana and other portions of the west coast of South 


America. This particular specimen of the Congo was a 
rosy-pink over the upper part of the body, greyish-white 
below, and was 3 ft. "7 in. in length.J Another curious 
Congo fish has the jaws prolonged into a sort of proboscis, 
with a sucker at the end. 

Finally, I have often heard of Protopterus from Euro¬ 
peans, who averred they had seen it, but although I 
searclied in many a muddy stream and pool I was to the 
end unrewarded by its capture or discovery. 

Of the Batrachians I saw but few examples. The 
African bull-frog is occasionally noticed {Toit/ropterna 

The number i« variable, 
t Possibly it may belong to this genus. 
t See illustration, p. 246. 
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adspersa ?), and I have also observed Mana fasdata, 
Gystiqnathus senegdensis, and a species of Discoglomis. 
Amongst toads there are Bufo tul&rosus, Brachymerar 
Ufdsdatm (the pretty little two-striped toad), and others 
which I could not name or identify. _ 

When you come to consider the Eeptiles of the upper 
Con"o, the crocodile is the first to attract your attention, 
because he is the member of that class with which you 
most come into contact, and also because he is one of the 
principal dangers in river travelling, being continually on 
the look-out for a meal when there appears to be any 
likelihood of a boat accident. The natives say that when 
the fearful wind storms or tornadoes take place on the 
Conoco during the rainy season, the crocodiles follow 
closS-y in the wake of the wave-tossed canoes, homing 
that, ere they can reach the shelter of the bank, the wind, 
as it often does, may blow them over with their human 
freight, and throw a choice of limbs in the crocodile’s way. 
It IS curious that the crocodiles in this river rarely do 
more than lop off an arm or a leg from their hunmu 
victims in the water, leaving the rest of the unhappy 
creature to attain the shore, if he still live, minus the loss 
of an arm or leg; that is to say, unless he has to run the 
gauntlet of other crocodiles and bewme a Umbless trunk. 
But I do not know so much tliat it is a curious custom on 
the part of these monsters as that it indicates a consider¬ 
able amount of common-sense. Half a loaf is better than 
no bread, and I think the crocodile does wisely to lop off 
a limb with his steel-trap-like jaws, and go away quietly 
with his honne bouche, rather than struggle for the whole 
body in a fatiguing contest, during which either the native 
might (as they are ta^ditaonaUy supposed to do) plunge 
his thumbs into the eyes of his foe, and thus force him to 
relinquish his hold in agony, or stick his knife into the 
crocodile’s belly; or his friends, having had time for 
reflection, might decide to interfere and beat off the 
crocodile with their spears or paddles. Of course if a man 
is thus maimed he very rarely reaches land alive; but I 
once saw an individual who, after leaving an arm in a 
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leviathan's jaws, did not succumb to the shock or the 
rapid current, hut reached the shore and lived to tell 
^the tale. 

When the sun shines brightly, and the day is still and 
hot, then the crocodiles by preference leave the water, and 
repair to some sand-bank or open beach, where they lie 
and lalcG, rather than bask, in the sun, its fierce heat soon 
drying up their wet scales, and completely changing their 
colour from a dark green-brown, tree-like in tone, to a 
light dust-grey, precisely the colour of the boulders of 
rock that strew the sandy shore. Indeed, the crocodile's 
power of assimilation to his surroundings stands him in 
wonderful stead to deceive his victims and to mislead his 
only enemy—man. When he lies listlessly floating on 
the surface of the tepid water, half dreamily enjoying the 
sun's warmth and his slow motion with the current, it is 
hard to take him for aught but another of the many 
torn-up logs and branches that are being carried along by 
the river; for, like them, he submits to be gently rolled 
over and over as if an unresisting victim, and he too is 
dark greenish brown, and somewhat jagged in aspect. It 
is only when the too regular serration of his back and tail 
are noticed, or that he attracts your attention by a sudden 
motion, that you distinguish in him a more interesting 
and dangerous object than a mere floating log. Again, 
when the crocodile is lying on the sandy shore, he seems 
merely a ledge of rock, grey and rough, like the fragments 
of stone around him. When this reptile lies on the sand 
ho has a way of so tucking his limbs into him and lying 
prone and flat, with so little variation in his outline that 
it is small wonder that you take him for an inanimate 
object; nor does movement on his part q[uickly undeceive 
you, for he glides so smoothly towards the water that, 
before you realize that the ^‘log" is taking itseK off, a 
splash and the wave of a serrated tail enlighten you as to 
the real character of the phenomenon. The tail of the 
crocodile is, as you know, a terrible weapon. With it, if 
effectively employed, he can stun or kill a man in the 
water, and unwary victims who stand too near the bank 

E % ' 
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may be swept, into the water by a sudden swiping 
of it. I remember on the Kiver Quanza,^ m Angola,^ 
meetiug with an illustration of this. The river^steamer 
on which I was travelling was moored close to the shore, 
and a plank laid just over the water between the deck and 
the river bank, over which the « krumen ” went backwards 
and forwards with cargo. Towards dusk one of ;^es® 
niggers was crossing the plank with a load on his head, 
when a hitherto unseen crocodile whisked up his tail and 
swept the unhappy wretch into the water. He re¬ 
covered, for the crocodile himself seemed rather firightened 
at his own boldness, and abandoned the man after a brief 
struggle: but the poor wretch had aUhis bowels crushed 
by one ^p of the crocodile’s jaws, and barely lived to 

reach the shore. _ , • j i 

It is really true that the crocodile is accompamed and 
“ protected” by a little wading bird, which utters a sh^ 
warning cry if its mailed friend, sleeping with a peacem 
crrin of satiety lurking about his cruel jaws, is menaced by 
poaching foes. This little bird, the spur-winged ployer, 
Lobimndlus aMceps (known in Egypt as the zik-z^), liv^ 
on terms of the greatest intimacy with the crocodiles, and, 
when they lie basking on the sand-ftats, the birds perch 
on their backs and hop freely about the recumtent 
monsters. What return they receive at the hands of their 
' strange allies for the vigilant care they take of them 
when ashore I cannot say. It used to be supposed that 
the zik-zak plover was allowed the privilege of aetmg as 
the crocodile’s toothpick; and other travellers,, who thought 
this a somewhat repellent office, asserted that the bird 
merely removed the worms and leeches that crept mto the 
soft parts of the crocodile’s jaw. I can only say for my 
part that, although the spur-winged plover is with the 
crocodile during all the time it spends on land, I have 
neyer yet witnessed it taking a meal from out of tliose 

formidable jaws. . »r 

Before I leave the crocodiles, I miglit mention tnat tiie 
ordinary and most common species is the common African 
crocodile {procodUvs but I have seen some 
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species wHch, from their great concavity of forehead, 
•appeared to be C. marginatus. I also once saw, near 
Bolobo, the half-decayed head of an African gavial with 
a narrow snout, possibly Medstops Bennettii. 

Land tortoises are rarely seen on the Congo; but a 
curious aquatic species of Trionyx, possibly T. nilotiem 
(the so-called soft turtle), is commonly found. This is a 
very curious tortoise, possessing a droll probiscis, which 
has rather a perky turned-up look. When the animal is 
in the water he generally sinks entirely below the smface, 
leaving only his nostrils, at the end of this probiscis, 
above the water; thus he may remain concealed for a 
long time ready to pounce on his victims, which may 
either be insects flying low over the water, small aquatic 
birds, or even, they say, young crocodiles emerging from 
the egg. I had one of these curious creatures given me 
once by a native on the Upper river, and I kept it in cap¬ 
tivity during several monihs, until it became quite^ tame, 
and distinctly increased in size, for when I first received it 
it was only four inches in length. It fed on worms and 
decaying meat, and throve so well that I fully hoped to 
bring it back with me to Europe, and had, indeed, started 
with the trionyx on my homeward journey. One day, 
however, he had disappeared from my canoe, and, on 
making inquiries among the men, I found to my horror 
that one of the krumen, impelled by some unnatural burnt 
of hunger, had roasted and eaten him! Not even the 
hearty ^ whackmg ** I gave the delinquent could console 
me m the loss of this interesting creature. 

The fine monitor lizards are weU represented on the 
Congo Apparently the two principal species axe Monitor 
-nMims and M. cdbognlwris. This latter is a really hand¬ 
some creature, brightly pied with dark-brown md white, 
and is oftan. six feat in length when adult. The yotmg 
specimens appear to be much brighter in colour th^ the 
jdults, the white spots being yellowish and the hroTO 
markings greenish black. They are often tmptured by the 
natives, despite their ferocity, md brouAt for sale. Even 
when q^nite young they req[ture to he fed on live fowls. 
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^ three specimens. One was a beautiful species of Hortulia, 
a Boihe snake, quite harmless, and brilliantly marked 
with brown, yellow, and black rings, over which played a 
purple bloom or iridescence that faded after death. Then 
I saw a small specimen of the black African python, and 
. a species of puff-adder, belonging probably to the 
venomous genus Clotlio. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

KATUTtAL HISTOBY--<»lkNITHOIiOGY. 

Thk Fin-foot—Pkiqate Birds—Q-annets—Peijcans—Aquatic 
Birds at Stanley Pooi/-GYi>oiiraBAX Yultcres—Hawks— 

Eatis ahd I^tovEEs—T he Cbocobile’s Friend—A 1 lover 
Family —Pio kons-—Pa erots—Kollkbs—C rows. 


The first bird of any note that I saiv after arriving at 
Stanley Pool was a fin-foot (Podwa). This curious creature, 
wliich is a type of one of those intermediary families from 
which, as it were, many more specialised forms diverge, is 
not common in West Africa. I have never observed it 
but once on the Congo, and that at Btanloy Pool; and 
have only seen it elsewhere on the little Chiluango river, 
near Landana. The specimen that I examined at lAopold- 
ville (Stanley Pool) had been shot by a surly German 
gardener attached to the expedition, who spent his spare 
time in collecting birds for certain Museums. He had no 
notion what the bird was; but, seeing I prized it, not only 
refused to sell it to me, but would noc even let me draw it, 
or dissect its carcase after it had boon skinned, fearing lest 
I might forestall him in the discovoiy of a new sjieeies. 
Conseq,uently, I am unable to do more than give a super¬ 
ficial description of its appearance. The gcmuul colour ol 
this Fodica was a dark mottled brown with gi'cen reflec¬ 
tions on the whole of tho upper surface, while an the 
throat and belly it was a dirty white. Just above the eye 
was a streak of light colour, running from the base of the 
upper mandible to the ear, and beneath this a breiwlor 
of daik brown parallel with it, Tho breast was 
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spotted with dark brown, and there were a few streaks of 
the same colour on the belly. The tail was about four 
inches long, and, at the time I saw it, was slightly ex¬ 
panded and resembled very much in general shape the tail 


scTiKonirm oioatstea, 


of the darter {Flohis Lemillanti). On the centr 
feathers were a few faint white lines, running trans* 
The beak and the feet were bright orange. Th 
resembled very much in shape the beak of the dart 
was very shari) at the point. Tlie feet were much 
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»i-ebe’s, each toe being lined with a membrane a quarter of 
m inch in width. The general appeai-ance of the bird * 
recalls at once the darters, the herons, the ducks, and the 
orebes. When swimming, it lies somewhat low in the 
water, and the neck, which is rather long and " kinked,” 
moves slowly backwards and forwards, as if poising the 
head to dart at a fish. On the river Chiluango, where I 
have seen it swimming among the mangrove stalks, little 
more than the neck was visible as it swam, and my com¬ 
panions in the boat took it at first for a snake raising its 
head from the water. The “darter” (Plotm LeoaUlanti) 
is one of the commonest birds on the Congo. It afrecfis 
eveiy piece of water, either forming cataracts, tranquil 
pools or stagnant marshes. A small cormorant is also 
frequently seen, but is not so universally abundant as the 
darter. About the Congo region, whether on tlio Upper 
river, the estuary, or the neighbouring coast, types of all 
the genera of the sub-order Pelicani may bo met witla 
The frigate-bird {Fregata aquUa) is not unctjtnmonly seen 
off Banana Point, and the tropic-bird {I'hmthon uitltereun) is 
of even more frequent occurrence. As this latter breeds 
on the island of Sao Thome, he is not so far from home, 
off the Congo mouth. Then there is a gaunet, Hula 
oa^mds, which occasionally visite the estuary of the 
Congo in myriads; and, finally, the darters and cormorants 
are also represented on the river, together with the imlioan. 
This giant member of the family is very partial in Ids 
distrib^ution; sometimes you find him in gi-eat (luantities, 
as on Stanley Pool, and about the broadonetl stream at 
Bolobo, at other times he will be absent or unheanl of over 
a hundred miles of river. On an unapproachable island 
above the Palls of Yelala, a colony of imlicans, apparently 
P-eUcarms onocrofalus, has established itself, and made the 
island—which, owing to the rapids, one could only ntiich 
by balloon—a great breeding-place, the shore.H of wliich 
are white with guano. Wliile twas stopping at the Baptist 
ICssion at Angu Angu, and afterwards at vivi, two pl^s 
i^early opposite to one another, a strange mortality seemwl 
te «dst among the young peB^s, birds of ope year old, 
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^ and many of them came floating down the river, and were 
washed ashore dying or dead. There was no cause easily 
ascertainable, and this mortality among them reminded me 
of a siinilar thing that occurs on the t^outh-West African 
coMt vdth the gannet (Svla capenm), sometimes called the 
whale-bird, which is often washed ashore dead in incredible 
quantities. In the Bay of Loanda I have counted often 
twenty dead gannets round the ship at a glance, and many 
of them are thrown up on to the beach both at Mossamedes 
and at Banana, the mouth of the Congo. After an 
epidemic like this, the sand is strewn with the carcases of 
these apparently uninjured birds, which in a few hours 
are almost consumed by the land crabs and the scapulated 
(OOWS. 

Stanley Pool is a great place for aquatic birds. On the 
many islands that stud this beautiful expanse of Hie 
Congo you may see numbers of crowned cranes, marabou, 
saddle-billed, and common storks, (Stepws v/mhretta, sacred 
ibises, ^ant herons, egrets, bitterns, darters, cormorants, 
spur-winged and Egyptian geese, pratincoles, and large 
terns with scarlet beaks. Mr. Stanley maintains that he 
has met with Bcdcemkeps rex, the whale-headed stork, on 
the upper Congo,* and, as he describes the bird very 
accurately, I see no reason to doubt that he is correct in- 
his assertion. In this case it would certainly extend the 
habitat of this curious Axdeine bird, hitherto supposed to 
solely inhabit the waters of the Upper Nile. 

A curious feature in Congo ornithology is the absence 
of all the vultures common ro other parts of AMca. Per¬ 
haps Hiis may be accounted for by the comparative 
scarcity of big game, and yet, for all that, there is plenty 
of animal refuse along the river-side to keep going more 
than the one species of vulture—^if vulture he be—^that 
the Congo possesses. This latter bird is known sqmnti- 
tically as Gypohierax, and is sometimes called the Angola 
vulture, although he is found equally and qufl® as abun¬ 
dantly in Senegambia or anywhere in West. Africa between 
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the Kuii^n6 and the Senegal. Oyipohuraoa is not a tnie 
vulture, but is a form related to the fish eagles,_ possibly • 
also to the ospreys, and to that primitive raptorial, Poly- 
boroides. He is no means a mere scavenger, but goes in 
ordinarily for a more refined and respectable line of life, 
though it is true that he adapts himself to all circum¬ 
stances and places, and can, if necessary, get through vety 
dirty work. On the Congo, Gypohierax is extremely 
abundant, and here this accommodating bird has become s 
most accomplished fisherman, being much more deft in 
catching fish than the proper fishing-eagles (SaUcelus), 
who aie to the manner born. May Gypohierax prosper! 

He has all my sympathy. He is one of those clever, 
adaptable creatures; like the rat among mammals and the 
crow among birds, that can turn their hairds, or rather 
their stomachs, to anytliing, and consequently are never 
at a loss for a living. It always annoyed mo to see the 
way in which Europeans on tlie Congo massacred poor 
GypoMerax. He is a bold bird, conscious of well-doing, 
and in his mature black-and-wliite plumage (the young 
birds are dun-coloured) offers a very good mark to the 
neophyte’s rifle. Consequently, scarcely does a party of 
newly-arrived Europeans ascend the river without “ pop¬ 
ping” at the poor vulture as he sits on the topmost bough 
of a dead tree. The white-headed fishing-eagle is more 
oftar heard than. seen. His vociferous, boisterous scr^mts 
gr^ the rising and the setting sun; but these birds will 
also screech loudly at night or in the day, if anything 
occurs to arouse their suspicion. 

Amount noticeable hawks is a very common species of 
MUms \M. imgram), a large dark-plumaged bir<l found 
everywhere on the Congo. Also remarkable is a small 
and pretty(-4. hardly bigger than tlw 

common kestrel, and a dove-coloured grey all over. 

Curiously enough, Hdotarsm eamdahis, the liatehmr 
eagle, is entirely absent from Hie Congo, altlwugh he m 
such a common bird in Angola. 

; * ' Madtmrhamphus AndersBom, tliat curious i&<d-eati«g 
hawk fint discovered in Ovampoland and aftepwurtls (an 
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^lliod 8p0ci6s) ill Malaysia, has boBii shot at Vivi on the 
Lower Congo, and a specimen may be seen in the Museum 
of the African International Association at Brussels. In 
spite of its curiously modihed beak, wide gape, and other 
peculiarities, I think all its affinities are with the accipi- 
tnne gi’oup. We should certainly admire it for its 
original taste in food, and one would imagine that it had 
few emulators in the chase, for bats do not seem to be a 
favourite article of diet. 

There are many plovers and rails found on the Congo, 
but, in common with most of the wading and water birds, 
they affect rather the broad stream and many islands of 
me Upper and Lower river than tlie straitened region of 
the cataracts. Of course the species of this great pluvia- 
line group are very numerous. Among them, however, 
deserve to be noticed certain birds which, from Ifceir great 
abundance and bold demeanour, are common features in. 
the river for^-ounds. Such are Huvicmm JEg%jptms, s. 
pretty little shore-frequenting bird, and the spur-winged 
plover, whom I have frequenuy mentioned as the “ croco¬ 
dile’s friend.” A drawing of him appears at the close 
of this chapter, but I will also add a word or two of 
verbal d^cription, so that all my readers who may come 
across him may recognise him and spare his life, for 
several reasons: firstly, because he is not at all good to 
eat; secondly, because he is a bold, independent creature 
who always speaks or shrieks his mind; and, thirdly, 
beca^ he is exceedingly common, and it is very wicked 
to kill a bird unless it is good to eat or new to science. 
The spur-winged plover, LoUvandlus cdUceps, is about 
the size of an ordinary lapwing; has long greenish legs 
with only three toes; a pendant yellow lobe or wattle, 
one inch in length, on each side of the head; strong 
storp spura on the “shoulder” or carpal joint of the 
wings, and is coloured as follows: a large white band 
runs along the top of the head, from which comes the 
sub-name alUceps; the face, throat, and tail coverts are 
dove-coloured, merging intd fawn on the shoulder; the 
back and the secondaries are jet-black, and the belly 
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and the pinions snowy-white. The heak is yellow with 
a black tip, and suggests an aflinity to (Ediencmm, the ^ 
“ thick-kneed ” plover. This latter genus is also another 
common pluvialine bird. Then there is Olarmla dnerm 
and Nordmani. I found the young of G. dnerea, once on 
a little bare piece of rock, only rising a foot above the 
water and not more than a few inches square! I used to 
notice (it was near Msuata) as I crossed the river every day 
that a pair of these Glareolco were always perched on this 
little ledge of rock, and moved not, however near the cajux! 
approached. One day, however, through careless steering, 
the canoe was driven right up against the rock by the 
current, and, in putting out my hand to break the shock 
of encounter, 1 put it on something soft and wann. 
Looking down, I saw two little Qlarcolm, about a week 
old, pressing themselves flat against the rock. They wore 
covered witli blackish down, and were quite invisible 
when crouched against dark surroundings. Tliere was no 
sign of a nest, merely a slight concavity or “scoop” in the 
morsel of rock, which could have retained the eg^. Tlw 
parents all this time flew round me so close to my head 
that I made several ineffectual efforts to catch them with 
my hand. Taking pity on their distress, I left one little 
one, and took the other home to examine. It was about 
the size of a day-old chicken, was covered with the afore¬ 
mentioned blackish down, and its le^ were rather clumsy. 
The little bird generally rested on its tarsi, with the toes 
outspread like a squab-pigeon, but it could make an effort 
to balance itself on its “ feet ” and shuttle along. It 
seemed quite unable to feed itselfj though it took flies 
from the hand. As I felt the difficulty of rearing it, ami 
having no spirit to preserve its little carcase for ultimate 
examination, I took it back the next morning to its rocky 
nursery, where it nestled down beside its little brother or 
sister with perfect equanimity, as if nothing particular 
had happened. I continued to take great interest in thi.s 
quaint little family, isolated on a point of rock in mid¬ 
stream, and paid them several subsequent visite, placing 
*■“ offering of raw meat (to attract the flies) from time to 
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time in. their home. My eventual departure from Msuata 
terminated this interesting aquaintance. There are no 
true bustards on the Congo, although certain species are 
found not far south in Angola; there are, however, a few 
small otidine forms, one of which I noticed near IsangUa, 
looking like a very tiny bustard, with some resemblance 
to a closely-allied family, the coursers. It is a most 
delicately-coloured little bird—cream, fawn, black, and 
white. I do not yet know its generic name; but there is 
a specimen in the Museum of the African International 
Association at Brussels. 

Guinea-fowl are not common on the Congo. I have 
only met with them to any extent near Bolobo, where the 
species present was Numida cristata. Brahcolin may be 
shot from time to time, and make a most a^eeable supple¬ 
ment to the traveller’s frugal meal. . 

Among the Kgeons (Treron), a common genus, repre¬ 
sented by r. calm, a fruit pigeon, with green or greenish- 

f rey body, and feet that are very nearly zygodactyle. A 
eautiful bird, found in the forests all along the Upper 
river, and in the neighbourhood of Stanley Pool, is the 
great blue plantain-eater (ScMzorhis gigantea), with a 
general plumage of verditer-blue, relieved by a yellow- 
green stomach, chestnut thighs, and a violet crest. This 
bird is difficult to shoot, as it is very shy and hides much 
among the thick foliage of the great trees; but on one 
occasion I managed to bag him, and, after taking off his 
beautiful skin, we roasted him for dinner, and his flesh 
was moist, juicy and delicious. He feeds principally on 
wild figs and the scarlet dates of a species of Calamus 
palm. A young Belgian officer tried to keep one of these 
Mrds alive on bananas, but he refused to eat anything but 
the above-mentioned fruits, and, the supply of these being 
scanty, he sickened and died. This bird may be smd to 
be the only one of his group that has the toes distineuy 
arranged three in front and one behind. AH the other 
plantwh-eaters and touracos are either distinctly rygo^c- 
tyle or else, as in SehizorJiis cmcolor, the toes are what 
one might call " undecided.” Oolvus, as we all know, can 
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turn its toes any way; but Oolius, according to the late 
Professor Garrod, ought to be separated entirely from the « 
Musophof/idw, and to bo placed in a group by itself ap¬ 
proaching the Cuckoos. Curiously enough, though there 
are several species of touracos {Corythaiv) in Angola, that 
genus is unrepresented on the Congo, the only other 
member of the ihmpkagida; group, Ixistdes the above- 
mentioned Nckizorhu, being the l)cautiful violaceous plan¬ 
tain-eater (Musojjhaya 'oiotami) which is occasionally met 
with on the Lower river, especially between Vivi and 
Isangila. Colies {Odim) are most abnndant every where. 

On the islands of Stanley Pool, and indeed everywhere 
on the Uppr Congo, the grey parrot is present—well, it 
is a moderate*estimate to say—in Nmmandg. The high 
trees are covered with them, and their red tails arc always 
enlivening the foliage with bits of scarlet colour. It does 
not seem to be generally known that the mrey prrot has 
a great variety of note in a wild state. Its whistling k 
most melodious, especially of an early morning, when tlio 
binis fly out from the forest for an airing. Tlie little 
FmoeplMlm parrot is common on the mainland round 
Stanley Pool, and seems a quarrelsome and noisy little 
bird. It is always quarrelling, more imrticularly with a 
spedes of roller \B%rydmm) that appears to invade ite 
liaunts and seek unnecessary disputes. Tlie natives say 
this Bwynk^is attacks the nests of Fmaephiltm in the 
hollow cavities of the baobab-trees, and eats the callow 
young. If so, this noisy little parrot may have some 
excuse for its screeching. The species of roller to which 
I refer is a bird with a large yellow hooked hmk, some* 
wliat broad and flattened, and weak Um armed with 
powerful claws, with tire hinder toe directed somewhat 
forward or "inward,” so that the toes aj)po!ir nearly all 
four in a row. Its colours are beautiful. The head, bink, 
and mautle are rich chocolate-brown; on the breast tills 
changes to a lovely mauve, while the belly and outer 
tail-feathers are a pale sea-blue. The quills and eoutml 
t^-feathers are ultramarine. I wounded one of fhm 
W*ds once, and kept it alive during over three moatia 





(having set its broken wing), and, although it never grew 
tame. It M voraciously from the hand the moment it was 
caught. These rollers fly in small flocks, and are much 
giTOn to mobbing falcons and scapulated crows. 

. -The scapulated crow, one of the commonest of African 
pirtls, almost, if not entirely disappears in the cataract 
region ot the Congo, and only makes its reappearance at 
and beyond Stanley Pool. Is it because the bird reaUy 
(islikes mountainous regions, or that in this poor country 
tliere is too little for it to eat ? But this last can hardly 
)6 the reason. It is a bird of most accommodating 
appetite, and would certainly find a means of living round 
the native villages, especially those near the banks of the 
river, wliere there is much fish refuse. On the Upper river 
10 generally builds his nest in the Hyphce^ne palms, and 
oitcn falls out with a large kite who chooses the same tree 
‘<>r im eerie. 
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CHAW’KK XV. 

NATUBAL HISTOBY—MAMMAM. 

Monkbvb—MAKOS itM—Tits 

iS t!.VKT Oat-Tiik 

■ Sot St-4aSi^Thb Masatw—Thk 1.i4sw»a.kt-« 1!5« 
oi- Ttokb—T tts Hjctototakot—A Woous HiprowfAMUB—1 h« 

■ KBXlSfOOISI^S^TlIK BBFFALO---Alt'KEW>l®* . , 

It is strange that a region like the ^^wer Congo bMln, w 
richly forested, should bo so poor in montoyst On the 
river Kwilu, a little to the north, and oa the Quoni^ to 
the south, tlie Simim axe abundantly represented, mA la® 
surrounding conditions of nature muon tw 

Nevertheless, just as with the snakes, you might Iwwiiey 
up the Congo from the coast to Bolobo and not see a 
s^e monkey. The only times I ever came across them 
m’i^lf—that is to say, in a wild state-were in the 
m*ihaMted Inga country, between Vivi and Isanmla, m 
which distxict I have fr6q.uently seen a large brown 
Oercopitheeus, whose species I could not detemine, that 
makes a great unwieldy nest or platform of sticks on the 
higher branches of the trees, and sits on it, watching tlie 
pass6r-;by. I have also been able to identify the existeuee 
of several well-known West African species by skins 
worn by the natives, or brought for sale. In this way I 
have ascertained ihe presence of the beautiful Diana 
monkey,* the Huto.t the grivet,t the sooty mangalH-y,§ 
and ,the Golobm.l If is possible that all West Amcan 
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genera are represented on the Congo, but they certainly 
« do not show themselves in any abundance. About the 
mouth of the Congo, in the marshy forest country, 
monkeys seem to be much more common than up the 
river, to judge by the numbers brought for sale by the 
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natives. Here I liave seen in captivity many mandrills 
(I’ap'w 'imimoii) and drills (P. leucophceus). At the Dut^ 
House iti Banana there is, or was at the time of my visit, 
an inimirable collection of West African monkeys, in- 
eluilin" some very fine male and female mandrills. At 
Htiiuley I’ool I have heard of baboons • being seen, and 

Probably Faj^io Sphinx. 
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fi,« natives of Ki-wpoko teU strange tales of largo man- 
ItoTp^m tlie mterior. Tto gorill. «ud '''■“'W;- 

is toJ toth. Ba-teko ^ 

BrvaSo“k6y?ecognW with loud cries an engraving 
S tCsorSa aid said frequently that he was found on 

wink out his picture at once xn Woods Natural lliswiy. 

I think therefore, it is probable that the gorilla, chim- 
mizS or both, or some kindred anthroi>oid ai>e, is found 
TtS TJpper 'Congo, and is possibly the same as the 

lemuroids which are 

The former is constantly brought f(W 

there is no better ground H&s a ©olretrtior than w wtw 

ss. rSir rUtaMj-to». ^ s:?ztL'’Z. 

created than many other parts of the Congo, but 
he)!# tto wMiv^ are aeeastomed to capture and bring for 

sale everything they can lay their han^on. 

The (fAmo lemtir is yery common aoomt Stanley i wi, 
and the natives make “ karosses ” out of many of its .skins 
ioined together, with a fringe of tails. These are very 
iandfloml hut the natives resist every tomptatuon to sell 
them unfortunately, or they would be very bcaiititul and 

costly souvenirs to bring home. .. i . 

On the Congo the leopard is the best-known and most 
dreaded of the Fdidw. The natives often call him 
» great lord,” and when a. leopard is killed or euught in a 
trap, a day of public rejoicing is kept in the neiglwounng 
'■ vitog^, during which tto slavi® are absolved fsotu all 
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^ The liori, entirely absent from the coast region betweeh 
^ the Congo and Sierra Leone, begins to be heard of at 
Stanley Pool; and farther into the interior there is no 
doubt that he exists. Some of the more influential chiefs 
here have lions’ sMns. Makoko, the chief of the Ba-teke, 
received De Brazza seated on one of these, which has now, 
with other insignia of royalty, passed to his successor. 
The natives describe his appearance and imitate his 
roaring so well that there is no doubt that they have 
come into contact with the king of beasts. I have seen 
several villages on the north or western bank of the Congo 
barricaded carefully against the probable attacks of lions, 
and every night the live-stock was regularly driven into 
this Btoekaded fortress. Further, the Zanzibaris aver that 
once when they went to buy fowls from, a village nearly 
opposite the Kwa Eiver, called Canchu, they crept into 
tneir canoes at night and preferred to sleep on the water^ 
because the lion roared so loudly in their proximity. 

Two or three species of tiger-cats are common, and 
destroy much poultry. One appears to be Fdis serml; 
the others I have not had means of identifying. 

The hymna is often spoken of by the natives, and is, 
according to their account, the striped species. The 
civet-cat {Vwerra) is prized for its scent-bag, but does 
not seem to be very common. Genets are constantly 
met with, and make charming house-pets. Their kittens 
are the most amusing little creatures imaginable, and 
exhibit more playfulness when young than any animal I 
know* 

Uie only apparently present on the Congo is 

01 the side-striped jackal. The black-backed 

jscM may possibly also be foimd, but I have never seen 
any sign of it. Potamogale, the curious otter-like in- 
Bcetivore, possibly inhabits the Upper river, to judge by 
the skins brought down by the natives. I have also seen 
Vhfi/mcMoTmi the golden mole. - ^ 

Tlie manatee {Mmatm) never passes, as far as we yet 
know, the cataraotB of the Congo, but confines itself to the 
l^ow^r river. A species of liver dolphin^ allied possibly to 
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mv/isis ^ 
d'S'SSS le 

have a tendency ^g„g jn only eating about a 

‘rJ rf £ M Ihty prcH^. ““aK 

!SSS.^'g^£f£^ 

SS?fgrsS 

destroying b^i8 »o stran^ly 

orange-coloured ^ X have, in the short 

S' of ton^l Sight, walking out 

the sheltering forest into the P ., • heat^ 

Cis «.Lt the deptat, 
and bathe. Moreover, they are much more 
seen on the Congo during the dry s^n, M then tne muny 
little forest brooks are likely to be 
eUphanls are, ^^ftcSVeetepl""** 

re&^^fXSTa “S wift S staatoy' IW, 
»Wot/ of the Lower nv“. ^-' 


members of Mr. Stanleys expedition, a- ; 

mission station of Banza-Manteka, J”A ‘ , trooiKMl 

tuMitli bank of the Congo, elephants have at units trooimn 
^il? 8U(SesSn p& the door of tlie mtoon-hmisw. 
whilst^the awe-struck mi^ionari^ shut themselves up 

I have yet Sfen on >his riveif weighed 
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93 lb,, aad one from an elephant killed at the station of 
Wbi^ifta, by one of the Zanzibaris, weighed 79 lb. Of 
course I have heard of tusks of immense and fabulous 
weight, 180 lb. and 192 lb. being modestly cited as 
examples of these prodigies; but I require to see them 
weighed before believing such statements. The largest 
tusk I have ever seen in West Africa (at Old Calabar) 
weighed 140 lb., and looked a monster. Although the 
elephant is so abundant all along the Congo, from Stanley 
Pool towards the interior, yet the natives, as far as I have 
yet ascended the river, never dreamt of attacking him, but 
received all their ivory from the Bangala of the equator, 
who are also reported by the Ba-yansi to get theirs from a 
yet more distant tribe; so that I should not be sm’prised 
to learn that the same central region that sends its ivory 
to the Congo also supplies the merchants of the Shari and 
the Nile. 

The hippopotamus, as wOl have been gathered from 
many pi’evious references to its abundance, is one of the 
commonest, or at least one of the most noticeable, of the 
Congo mammalia. iJuring the day-time this great am¬ 
phibian prefers to frequent the large submerged sand¬ 
banks or “ shallows ” so common in the river. Here he 
generally stands upright, with his head and backbone 
rising above the water, and with many of his companions 
in a line. They yawn constantly, and the huge jaws are 
lifted in this action high above the water, displaying a 
pinky chasm of palate and throat. The grunting noise 
they make, and their great sighs of contentment as they 
relapse into the tepid water after a momentary inspection 
of the advancing canoe, may be heard for a long distance 
across the stream. Hippopotami are distinctly reddish in 
colour as seen in the water. They generally go in herds 
of nine and ten together, apparently consisting erf. one 
mature bull with four or five cows and their respective 
etdvas. The act of coition is said by the natives to teke 
place invariably at night-time, as with pigs. Certainly 
tire activity of the hippopotamus is very ronch greater 
after the sun has set, for it is then that be leaves the 
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water and goes to feed amid the great rank grass-fields, 
where he remains until after sunrise; indeed, if you axe ^ 
smart, you may intercept him there, cut off his retreat, 
kill him easily, for he offers a huge mark, aud then go 
tranquilly to your breakfast, having first spoilt his. As 
to shooting them from a canoe on the water, it is a 
question the utility of which it is difficult to decide. If 
you do not fire at Hippo, he may come and just wreck 
you in a spirit of pure play; on the other hand, if you hit 
and do not kill outright, he will ocrtdnly make for you 
with a vengeance. Fortunately they do not swim verj- 
fesi and may easfiy be out-distanced by a skilfully- 
paddled canoe. The female hir>popotamu8 is passionately 
attached to her young, and during the first few weeks of 
its life lives almost isolated from her fellows, generally on 
land; I imagine that this is because the toby hippopotami 
at an early ago might form an easy prey to the voraciono 
crocodiles. The males axe much given to quarrelling even 
in the day-time, and, when fighting, utter strange boar¬ 
like squeals and grunts. It very often happens that an 
unfortunate brill, unable to obtain a mate, turns rogue, 
and lives a solitary life, seeking to wreak his spite on 
whatever may come in his way. There was one such 
beast that haunted the neighbourhood of Msu&ta. This 
malicious creature was the terror of the natives in the 
adjoining villages, for he would lie in waif^ amid the 
rushes, for the canoes returning home with the fishermen 
at dusk, and then swim out silently under water and 
wreck them. When I was staying here we sent a canoe 
with letters to Stanley, who was fartJier down the river. 
The canoe started at early dawn, was wrecked close to the 
staition by the demon hippopotami, and one of its occu¬ 
pants was carried off by a crocodile. On the whole, tlie 
hippopotamus may be called the most dangerous animal 
to man on the river Congo. 

The rhinoceros is nowhere heard of in this district, nor 
is he, properly speaking, found in West Africa at alb 
penetrating into wuiltem Angola from the Zambesi 
African regions, Th? river-hog (»%{« forem) 
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is common, and its flesh,- is greafly appreciated by Ae 
nalaves. 

I have seen a skin of Hyomoschm, so apparently its 
range extends to the Congo. 

There is only one bufMo on this river, the red species, 
Bos h'ochyceros. He his much inferior in size to his laj^r 
relatives, the buffaloes of Central and Southern Afeioa, but 
he seems ordinarily quite as fierce, although at times he 
shows an opportune mildness of demeanour, as may be 
judged from the following incident which happened to 
Mr. Stanley when travelling between Vivi and Isangila. 
He was at the head of his caravan, and had been ascending 
a nearly precipitous hill under a hot sun. Wken he 
arrived at the top, panting and ready to throw himself 
down on the grass with fatigue and exhaustion, he suddenly 
found himself face to face with a red buffalo, who was 
staring at him in much astonishment.' The - buffalo 
lowered his head, and Mr. Stanley fired; but although he 
was within a couple of yards of his mark, he was so 
agitated that he missed. The buffalo, however, merely 
turned round, and trotted off quietly. As the road in this 
country is continually taking you up and down abrupt 
hills, I always used to dread lest, on arriving at the top 
of some elevation, utterly sick and faint with want of 
breath, I might find myself in a like predicament, and the 
buffalo less considerate. 

The Congo is very poor in antelopes, as compared with 
the less forested regions north and south. There are no 
true gazelles; Oermapra and Ncmotragus are found, and 
firwjuently go under that name. There are several species 
of (kphalo^i, and the large 0. syl'inmUrw is occasionally 
on the Lowm liver. Odbm antelopes are fairly 
common everywhere, especially on the borders of streams. 
1 give the head of one here, that I do not identify as yet 
with any t>f the numerous species of this ki^ genus. 
The hoofs of this (Mw do not offer any great pectdiaiities, 
except tlmt they perhaps scmiewhi^ kug and wide 
apart. There is a Tragdaphm fbund on tlie Congo, 
f, jjraliis apparenUy, which hM k?# igeaiiy six iaclies ift 
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, j This creature, which is a dark, 

length and very poi ^ . stripes, 

ta-jolour m ,3,rtLm., tomgmuol>more 

inhabits the marshes Thehomsare much 
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nave »eeu new Vlvi, the harnessed antelope, 
immon everywhere, and probably also the derbian, or 

is found aU along tlie Congo, Mditecimlls 

many purp(»es tme natives, ^e 
” or “thunder” fto*n the now it inak^ 
ip ang^. A large rod»t, 4w®wd^» 
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OceaBioaally captured and eaten by the natives. Small 
side-stripea sc[uirrels abound in the woods, and an infini¬ 
tude of murine species are met with, one of them a small 
black rat infesting the native villages. 

The curious Edentate, Manis is also one of the Congo 
mammalia, though very rare and shy. 
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from their masters in physical appearance. vStill it is not 
guite certain that these dwarfs may not turn out to be a 
greatly degraded Bantu tribe. Language is^ of course by 
no means a true guide, as it may oiten be imposed upon 
a conquered or inferior race by stronger immigrants. 
Still it is curious that the only recorded words spoken by 
a specimen of the Wa-twa, the dwarf race on the Upper 
Congo that Stanley encountered,* should be pure Bantu 
in character. He is reported by the great traveller to 
have said, “ Mabi! mabi 1 ” for ■“ bad," “ ki-rembo-rembo ’’ 
for “lightning,” and “Firi Niambi” for Now 

“ mabi ”—meaning bad, poisonous, wicked—is used right 
down the Congo as far as Stanly Pool. It is pure 
Ki-teke, for example, ar^ is one of the commonest words 
employed. “ Ki-rembo-rembo ” seems to resemble certain 
Central African terms for “ finger,” t and by “ Ki-remlw* 
rembo, firi Niambi,” the dwarf probably meant “the 
finger of God,” for in using “ Niambi ” to express “ Go*!,” 
he simply employed the same word as the "NyambI,” 
“ Njambi,” “ Ndyambi,” “ Ndambi,” “ Nmmbi,” of Angola, 
the Western Congo, and the Gaboon.! The dwarf-tribes 
are reported as being, in the interior, very hai^. Now 
hairiness is a feature strangely absent from the Bushmen 
and Hottentots of the South, with whom it has been 
imagined that these dwmrf races might have some distont 
relationships; and, on the eontraiy, the Bantu trib^ of 
t^e Congo are very hairy naturally, although in<»t of 
them seem smooth-skinned, owing to artificial dei>ilation. 
However, there is no doubt these dwarf races sufiieiently 
differ from their neighbours to justify the qualifi<!iition I 
have introduced into my assertion; and, besides this Hint, 
reason, there is anotlier, in that the Congo trilws, neuring 
the coast, begin to lose their distinctive Bantu chnmcter, 
either through the d^radation the coast climate NWinm to 

* Seo Stanley's ‘ Dwfc Oemtinent,’ vol. ii. pp. 172-3. 

t Lembo, mw-liemo, r4mo, in divers Congo tongiKs. 

" i Siacs this was writt«i Mr. Stanley has sopplieci us with mum 
VM^htdaries of the dwsrf-tribes in the Aruwlnti forests (ai'tfo “ Dartat 
'' Africa”); these are all Bantu in their aMnlties. 
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entail, or touse on their migration westward from the 
north-east Bantu focus, they originally met and mixed 
with, in the low-lying coast-lands, an earlier negro 
population. This latter supposition sometimes stnkes me 
iw being the true one, for the reason that, m such a 
littoral tribe as the Kabinda or Tx)ango people there are 
distinctly two tyiKB of Itaco. One—the Bmtu—a fine, 
tall, upright man, with delicately small hands and well- 
shaped feet, a fine face, high, thin nose, beard, mou^he, 
and a plentiful crop of hair; the otlier an ill-shaped, 
loosely-mmlo figure, with splav feet, high calves, a 
retreating chin,l)lubber lips, no hair about the face, and 
the wool on his head close and crisply curled, ihe 
farther you go into the interior, the finer the ty^ beimmes. 
Sucli men as the Bayansi of Boloto are perfect Greek 
statues in the development and poise of ^eir fi^s, and 
two points about them contrast veaj favourably with 
most of the coast races, namely, tlioir lighter colour 
generally a warm chocolate—-and their freedom from that 
offonsive smell which is supposed, wrongly, to chwaetense 
most Africans. Many other details show tlie wm- 
mratively high status of the Upper Congo races: their 
smiill hands and feet, tlieir well-shaped legs with Ml 
calves, and their abundant heads of hair. 

The principal tribes to be enooiiutored m asceudiug the 

Coii'm to the oqnator are, commencing at the mouth, the 
Ka-kongo (Kabindas and othera), Ashi-rongo, Ba-kongo, 
Ba-8uridi, Ba-bwend4 Wa-buno, Ba-teke, Wa-lmm^ Ba- 
nunu,and Ba-yansl* Of the^ 

people have been already touched on; and I migtit 
mention further that they are the Krumen of the south, 
hiring thmoselves out in aU directions as servants, sailors, 
labourera, and affecting more particularly the Bortugue*" 
colonies, which they overrun la far as MossaiiMsdes, 




mcea ai‘«i lai-gcly mnuencea oy men mwjreuuree wiku 
white ])c«3i)lo, and though in neither case has there been 
any conquest or previous occupation of territory, yet, on 
the 011(1 hand, every Kabinda knows more or less Portu¬ 
guese, and few—I might say no— Knimcn of the coast 
tiro ignorciiit of Knglisu. 1 thitik tlio roccut uttoiupt of 
the l^rtuguose to establish themselves on the Ka-kongo 
coast, whatever may be the view taken by tim great 
powers, will meet with the approval of the native*!, who 
have so long served uadar their new masters abroad that 
they will toe kindly to their dominion at home. 

On the southern bank of the Lower river, oppo.sito the 
Kabinda people, the little-known countay of Soiiyo or 
Songo is inhabited by the Au-shi-rongo, as the Portu¬ 
guese call them, a degraded branch of the groat Pa- 
kongo race which stretches in reality, though it uiidcrgoe.H 
some variations, from Kabinda to Kinrembo on the owist, 
and from Stanley Pool to Banana along the river. 'Bte 
Ba-kongo group is split up into several separate tribes, all 
of whiSi, however, speak more or 1 ^ the same tongue, 
which is sometimes called Piote (meaning “ the common 
people”), and more correctly Ki-shi-kongo. Amongst 
the Ba-kongo people*!, or inhabitambs of the river along 
its low«f conw, mm. Stanley Pool to the sea, there are 
the Ba-sM-kongo already mentioned, who probably re¬ 
present the van of the Bantu invasion in this direction, 
with an antecedent negro population; tlien the 
Ba-kongo proper, who have their centres about ^ 
^dvador and Palabala, the Basundi, the Ba-bwendd, 
and the Wa-buBo. In the names of all th^e tribes but 
one, it is curious to notice that the old plural prefix, 
" Ba” is retained, whereas in the spoken tongue it has 
degenerated to “Wa” and even “A.” The only excep¬ 
tion is in the case of the Wa-buno, who are probably a 
subdivision from the main stock. The ^ Ba-ko:^ 
were once the ruling race over all this disb^, 
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and founded the great Congo empire, which was discovered 
by the Portuguese at the height of its prosperity, when 
its ruler’s sway extended far beyond the bounds of the 
Congo districts. Now a small amount of territory between 
SSo Salvador and the river is all that rema.ins of a once 
powerful kingdom. The King of Congo still reigns at 
Sao Salvador, and though he is not precisely a Christian, 
ho vacillates between the teachings of the Baptist mis¬ 
sionaries at his court, and the dogmas of the Church of 
Pome, who has once more tried to resume her bygone 
sway over the Congo peoples. The Ba-kongo^ tongue, or 
more properly the KLi-shi-kongo, is spoken in greatest 
iMU'ity at Sao Salvador, and also about Palabala, and the 
southern bank of the river opposite Vivi, It is one of 
the most l>eautiful and flexible of the Bantu languages, 
having all the softness of Italian, the precision of French, 
and the flexibility of English, three qualifications, by-the- 
liye well represented in the Portuguese, a language w^ch 
is for some reason much more easily acq^uired by Afri^n 
rmtes than any other European tongue. Portuguese has 
coiiHidembly influenced the vocabulary of Kongo, as 
mi'dit be imagined from the four centuries of mtercourse 
b<-twot>n the two peoples. All things of new and exotic 
origin arc expressed by slightly altered Portuguese words, 
such as mem for “table” (Port mem\ for 

“oranoe” (Port., laranja), sahola for • onion (lore., 
Mu) and so on. This Portuguese intermixture is 
miich ’greater at SSo Salvador and on the coast, and 
dimiuisbes in proportion as we advance into the mterior; 
still some Lusitanian words have strayed fm into the 
wntiuent from the western coast, and, like the four old 
muskets that Stanley met with in Kubunga, have token 


Su ks to eX t4 vocabularies of tribes ^ whom 
P.l!tS is utterly unknown. Thus, beyond Bolobo the 
ttine-apple, a Portuguese mtroduction from BracA, is 
or U°mnasi, a corruption ome Portugo- 
rSlim name “ananas.” On the coast the pme-apple 
12^! “ XbMrf » sufficient time for it to h.™ 
changed and varied its name^ but among the Ba-y^si the 
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old t®m has slowly journeyed onwa«i with the extension 

”^Sie&kongo of Palabala are a finer race than the de- " 
craded negroid A-shi-kongo or A-so-rongo of the coast. V et 
they do not display an entirely Bantu type, such as one sees 
in the Ba-yansi of the Upper river. Tkm skin, however, 
is not the dead coal-black of the coast tribes, but is olteii 
a warm chocolate or ruddy brown. They do not practise 
much peraonal adornment, either by cioatrizationiitatooing 
or paiWg the skin witii divers .pigment& They are 
naturally a hairy race, especially about the tee awe of 
the chiefs wearing copious beards, whwl^ ^ mou^he 
bcSy & pile is pluoked oat from the am 
itherwis© weir bodies would be partially 
short curly hair. The two front incisor 
teeth in the upper jaw are occasionally chipped, but this 
is not a regute custom, as it is farther up the river. 
Also among the Ba-bwende of Maayanga and the sur- 
lOTuding district large nose-ringB are piiased throtigfc 
septura of the nose, aad earrings^ are freotieiitly 
Circitmcision is everywhere practised on the ana 

will be treated of in its pkoe as a semi-religious nto 
In character the Ba^ongo are indolent, fickle, and 
sensual. They dislike bloodshed as a general me, and, 
save for certain superstitious customs, are rarely cruel, 
showing kindness ' and gentleness to anin^la 
their p^ons are excited, however, by fear of witchcraft 
or a wish to revenge grave injuries, they can bewme very 
demons of fanatical rage; and the people, that m their 
calmer moments will shudder at an, abrasion ol the skiii 
in a friend or neighbour, will, when he is convicted of 
sorcery, leap and shout with frenzied joy around lus fiery 
stake while he frizzles alive. Witch or wiznrd-bimiiug 
fas a rule there are more vdtdies killed) is very comrooii 
among the debased tribes of the coast, and the wison- 
ordeal already mentioned in Chapter III., prevails largely 
the Lower Congo lands. In tet, in many a Ba-konga 
life must be rendered miserable by the wnatant 
of sorcery. At Balabala, for instance, for 
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every onc—ohild, woman, or man—who dies, somebody 
is suspected of having caused the death by supernatural 
means, and the horrid old nganga or “medicine man,” 
who holds the inquest over the corpse, is called upon to 
‘detect thq guilty person, and generally fixes upon those 
possessed of worldly goods, in order that they may buy 
him off from his feU accusation. Should the accused 
however, either through poverty or the force of public 
opinion, be unable to evade the charge, he or she is 
compelled to take the easca* the infusion of a poisonous 
bark; and according as the potion is regulated in strength 
by tlio nganga, so the suspected tamperer with witchcraft 
» up the poison aud recovers, dies at once 

I’rom its effects, or retains it on the stomach and does 
not die, in wliich latter case the natives have rare sport in 
hacking the ill-doer to pieces with their blunt knives, or 
in “ cooking ” their victim over a slow fira And yet 
when the fears and passions of these people are not roused 
they are gentle and effeminate, with many expressive 
wonls with which to caress and sympathise. 

I have said just now that they are immoral—or, at 
least sensual—^but this is hardly to be taken in the same 
sense iis the word is applied to vicious European, com¬ 
munities. Their immorality rather arises from excess of 
uxoriousness than from a love of vice. 

Adultery is not uncommon, and its penalties vary from 
capital punishment to a trifling fine, according to the 
station of the offender or the district he lives in. The 
women have little regard for their own virtue, either 
before or after marriage, and but for the jealousy of the 
men there would be promiscuous intercourse between 
the sexes. Among the Ba-kongo women it is thought 
wmething honourable and praiseworthy to merit the 
poHition of a white man’s mistress, and a woman thus 
tlisUngulshod from her sisters is regarded with respect 
and consideration by her fellow countrymen. Moreover, 
though the men evince some marital jealousy amongst 


* Tho “ Muavi” of East Central Africa. 
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themselves, they are far to'^ac^rt tlus , 

satisfaction when a ‘ j limnitality or in con- 

loan of a wife, Snmrriil c^irk they 

sidcration of some P‘ J in the market is 
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to (Itowu him—lUco the ^ 

thunder and the shrieking wind, it is a powm tlmt must 

be propitiated and persuaded to his good. *I„. 

SSSeotod, uo doaht, with this plmll.e "'■'“''I ‘ 

Slgo botwem. tagila and the 

vamng forms may he traced among the inanhmMl 

initiation” rites found among most ISautu peoples. 

rnue. •\n,.;wiiifi f»Tfi in all nrohahiUty males undergoing 
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circumcision and an initiation into the rites of marriage, 
and this secret confraternity is generally composed of 
yontibfl of varying ages, between twelve and fifteen years. 
Occasionally older men may be seen amongst them, who 
for some reason have possibly evaded the initiation at an 
earlier age. Tliese ceremonies last for two native years 
(twelve months), and there are three or more stages of 
initiation, said to be marked . 

by changes in their grass i-—- 

coverings. They chalk them¬ 
selves all over a ghastly 
white with some argillaceous 
oartJli, and do not wash once 
during riieir six months’ m , ^ 

probation, though they often . | 

renew the white colouring. 

Daring the whole period of 
riieir initiation they live like ^^| ||| 111 

the lilies of the field, being M |||P|||M|il\\ 

sustained at the common Jip|||||mj|| |lL- 

expense of the village or j |||'||ti|r||; 

community. TlieNkimbain jl lillll ||11| 

a great measure live separ- J 1|l|lj|j|l 

ately from their follow towns- ^ 

people, and seem to avoid j ■ jlP 

coming into contact, above • ” 

all, with the females md 
children of the community, 

whose presence, from the fact '—— ■ 

of their being without the a nkimba. 

arcana of sacred mystery, is . ,,, 

considered undesirable and contaminating. Donsequenw, 
when the Nkimba are on the road they announce ^thett 
pnmenco by a sort of drumming noise like “dux-r-r| ^^d 
then ^l strangers—aU who are not memhw " 
froeroasonry—obligsdto.olsar out of road, 
tbey docliue to do so they are set uWti by tb 
md soundly beaten with tide wW 
eaity. Ugly oteatures in<ito^ 
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the conetantly-tecumng queetiott-*; Wljy. cto tmn »a 
™kke his religious ceremonies frightful ? In 

it witih a carious wicker crown or cag®* 

or A o^n quaintly 
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meat of an advanced grade m -o^ *Ijq 

■ of these somi-rohgious rites ys wm 

sacred mysterious language, which is 
naa, who preside over th^ ceremonies, 
^ ■ ■ oircumetol and gathered 

This fanguage is never tauglit to 
Butopean £as been able to examine 

Tlmve heard men disoouramg in 

of the Baottt prefixes and 
db, thoimn the ac^wl 

niMy Pi 

aaOTri^ cott»fw4 f#f 

-like the Sanskrit, the old Sclavonic, 
'■ “’be nothing more then an 
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A Nkimba before initialiou is called “ Mungwala, and 
afterwards “Tungwa.” I cannot guess at the 
of these terms in any way, unless a suggestion of f“-® 
relationsbip with “Longwa”-<o le taught, to learro-he 

”^TUe8?Nkiraba are not met with among t]'® 
fcril>os farther inland than Isangila. Between the latter 
and Manyanga to are 
larae villages, who seemed to be attached to 
nhSic worship, with which is intricately connected a 

tovoreuce for the moon. When a 

dances are performed by the eunuchs, who , 
white fowl which must always be a male in i s • 

nfbW ii towa up to 

to the malice of demons who^e 

as the enibodification ° ... certain temples 

is a small-pox bogey, a fev p ^ loathsome 

about Manyanga you is supposed to have 

repiusontation of f°"^/Xppy nXS bring 

St appeasiug «1 

mcdiciues are antiseptic qualities, 

deUveredmthoutany^feren^to^^^^ 

but merely m r^ard to t woic treatment &% 

magic. that one m 

times that he ^y also by offering at Ae 

drives out aaother. His fri Manmna by loud wailuig 
Irl, by ft. “““““.ll^SS’Snoub mili*; 
supplications, seek to *¥P^t fcstlnctive feeling that 

^ — ought to 


, tn find out who hiw, hy foul ^ 

be punif ed. gpirit on to thb «nt..wwd 

witchcraft, egged tl ^^y/The ngaiiga is of couwo 

manifestation of ^ culprit he fixes on i» 

foremost in ^tor, in sibns «» 808 . where 

either mulcted of a Lninelled to pass through the 
the accused is X^^ult. Tlieso Ba-hongo 

“poison” ordeal disease to a grwU;r 

people do not seem Nature is stiB 

degree than ^ Wpy iUrriwl 

allowed to no efforts are made t« 

the S riS the physically strong are 

^aTOitelife.. Tke»»“ “d,« mi«t «.;i.nH.i; 

Tta**«s««« ot ®™^„“Xra^fuin»fTlSh* 

looking, perhaps puny ^ , f„P,^ brawny neighknrs 

^ show you that he “SfcmML,” ot «■• 

oa mental capacity, > leaves many dwondants. 

^lagehae a^l^^^^^^^K-Kked hf 

The daay hfe of tto K „„ ..„J tUr 

tetrihle wirformitjo ^ ^ jt i, 

. vague tiaditioM «e «to»Me% .odden 

S5SS£«:A«i 

«in«r Thffli they sit on their hauncoea,. wiwi 
over Lir shouhlers for the of 

wmA, thte early morning being the 
IS,- and whilst the men yawn and rub their eyw at 
. the Sowing light, rim women smack riieir bahies, swld 
S^khiggefehadren, and open thrir minds on «^y 
aSiable subiects to their lords and masters, 
tSt eternal resurrecrion that gladdens rite bntti^ 
soul in Nature, puts an end to these peevish coUoqnh*, 
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The women issue from the huts with morning greetings to 
their neighbours, and set about their household duties, 
while the men polish their weapons and implements of the 
chaie, and set out to visit their bird-snares and fish-traps; 
or they p^ck their goods for a neighbouring market, and 
trudge out to their destination ere the sun shall have risen 

they have their regular meals it is hard to say, 
The children always seem to be gnawing something,, and 
the women are constantly preparing food. I fancy the 
adults mostly feed at about an hour after sunrise, and just 
take snacks during the day, perhaps finishing up with 
another meal at night. 

After the morning repast the women go out to cultivate 
the fields or turn their hands to some industrial employ¬ 
ment, such as weaving, making pottery, or constructing 
coop for their hens and chickens. At noon-time all rest 
in the shade of their verandahs and indulge^ in tobacco- 
smoking, or pass the sultry hours in hair-dressing, personal 
decoration and friendly gossip. As the sun declines some 
form of active work is resumed, and after sunset, when 
the men have returned to the village, dancmg and drinking 
of palm-wine begin, and are kept up, failing other amuse¬ 
ment-such as burning a person suspected of scorcery-- 
until a late hour of the night, when all retire, with con- 
iiderable hilarity and loud talking, to the slumber from 
which they will wake up very cross the next morning. 

I hitve given a brief description of the tribes inhabiting 
the Lower Congo from Stanley Pool to the coast. At 
Stanley Pool, however, Just as one meets with 
of hutterflies, birds, and phinte, so there is a 
ebanp in typ® of kngir^ se 

“oX northen. U»k ot Ui. f 

tlieirranp lieyond the Pool westwards, to W warn 
jmd uerhans even farther into 13ie con^^ of. tJie Ba- 

hwttndo, a tribe spetiking a di^ct tte^wr 

of the Tjower river; but on the south, of th _ 

the Ba-teke colonies do not o(Haiii«« ve ^ 
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the district of Ki-ntamo, on. the western shores of Stanley 

^ The Ba-teke, Wa-bnma, and Ba-yansi, all tribes of the 
Upper river * though they differ each from the other in 
certain characteristics, and markedly in 
so many mutual points of resemblance and of dissimilarity 
to the Ba-kongo people below Stanley 1 ool that they, may 
well be described together in their general feature and 
separated in this description from the races of the Lower 

*^^^^ese upper Congo people betray little or no inter- 




A U-BUKA. 




mixture of “ negro ” blood. They are pure " Bantu,” nml 
consequently greatly resemble other unmixod races of the 
same sto^, such as the Ova-mbo, the Ba-luuda, aiu! the 
people of Tanganyika and Nyasa. They tliUbr from (lie 
more n^oid Ba-kon^ in having skins of a ch<t<r«I:i!..- 
brown, mid, above all, ih their abundant growth of hair. 
The beard, whiskers, and moustache are always present, 
but are generally, in common with the hair of the eye¬ 
brows and the eyelashes, fucked out, ftom a prejudice 

• By tta«raoil Lomr river f always nma tbo Conge aad 
Mme Blanley Pool. 
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against cultivating hair anywhere hut on the top of the 
' head. Only in chiefs, as a rule, is the beard allowed to 
grow, and that only partially. So also on the body, the 
pile, which would naturally be abundant, and in parts 
even tliick, is remorselessly pulled out by the roots, these 
people assiduously cultivating that nakedness of skin to 
which mankind has ever been so partial. 

As !i fact, most African races are disposed to be hairy, 
C8p(»ially on their bodies,* but in so many tribes does the 
practice exist of rigorously pulliug out every hair that 
makes its appearance, that one conceives the idea that 
Africans arc devoid of hair on their bodies. The only 
races I know of in which I have failed to detect any trace 
of pile, or even beard, without being able to explain their 
absence by the reason that the people prefer naked¬ 
ness, are the Bushmen and Hottentots; and pt these 
arc supposed to be the lowest types of man in Africa. 
It would be interesting to know how this would be 
explained, 

Man in all ages and climes seems to have cultivated a 
bare skin us a personal attraction. The ancient Greeks 
and Itomans practised the same depilatory processes that 
an; in vogue amongst Africans of the present day. Priests 
have thought it pleasing to their gods to live smooth- 
shavc.n; and the courtiers and counsellors of many an 
earthly sovereign have trimmed their free-growing beards 
and cairtiiihid their locks, to acquire a greater air of grave 
ami sUitely bearing. It is indeed curious that hairmess 
hsis always been considered as a sign of ferocity and 
brutal foKje, and that soldiers should be allowed to wear 
the moustache which a rigid fashion might deny to a 

M. civiliftn. . . j • 

ituiuEti tiakc^dnesBB is incipient in the baboons, and in 
: their relative the gelaila monkey. These creatures expose 

; their naked pwts with evident pnde, turnup them with 

' • 'in, is mav tw said ^ of other negroes berides the 

Bantu. I have 8<.“en Knimon on the Gold Coast wWe bodies were 
? (|uit«t covered with iiuc curly pile, especially on the breast, stomach, 
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complacency to tlie gaze of foes and friends; not, as 
has been thought, in a spirit of insult, but i-ather as the * 
peacock erects his train and rattles his quills to nivish and 
overawe the looker-on. So in bygone; ages the females 
of incipient man contemplated with satisfaction the grow¬ 
ing nakedness of their husbands, much in the same spirit 
as the she-galada monkey admires and strokes with a 
tender touch the great bald patch on the breast of her 
mate. The hands and feet and face are naked in most 
monkeys of the old world, the hinder parts in baboons are 
bald and brilliant. Thenceforth, as some aspiring fti>e 
struggled on towards humanity, it was rather a gradual 
diminution of hairiness that supervened tluui ubsoluto 
nakedness, for few men’s bodies and limbs in a natural 
state are devoid of liair. 

When man had lost all or nearly all the hair which in 
so many mammals becomes developed into striking orna¬ 
ments in the male sex, ho had attained a snfticient degr<» 
of intelligence to abandon tlio slow workitigs of natuto, 
and to call in tlie aid of art or in ministering to his 
inherent vanity and in decorating his person so as to 
render it more attractive in the eyes of his women. The 
beard and moustache, though already existing in less 
pronounced forms in the higher aiws, received a slight 
ulterior development in man, but beyond this there was 
little attempt made to secure any striking physical attrac¬ 
tion or any analc^us development of oplaermdi colour or 
exoresoraace such as we meet in many monkeys.* On tlie 
contrary, man seems to have rather degtmoratod into 
physical uniformity and insignificance. Ixmked at fwtn 
the point of view of an antlered sbtg or a gmcefnl leojwnl, 
a naked man seems a poor sort of crcjiture. The higher 
beauty of his well-moulded form, and his marktal mhipta- 
tion to his career, is only perceptible to tlie (wthidicaily- 
educated minds of his most higfdy dovelojiwl examples. 

In the very early days of the history (*f our genus, 

* As, fw InstftiJCfl, tJio bluG-rfblted dteeks of the iiwntiHIt, the 
WlllMitly-ooloaml genital wrpiw of other tadMoas, the wane the 
gelsda and eoiobua, &o. 






iniing tnat great struggle, not only for existence, but at 
tho .same time for dominion, from which some one of the 

llfftf there must have been 

to originate physical adornments hy 

fi at that perici 

directed to the bare necessities of life, to the procuring of 

* m V ® V withstanding the adverse 

effects of altered climates by artificial means. As how¬ 
ever, these pursuits had the effect of developing and 
vastly^ strengthening man’s faculties of thought and 
rotlMtion, so when he had attained such a position of 
m«dominance that his eidstence as a species was assured 
the development of physical charms had less attraction 
for him than it possesses for the lower mammalia. 
Sexual selection henceforth was applied more prominently 
to mind than to body, and the most cunning men soiored 
the greatest number of wives. At the same ttme, tooush 
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furs and plumes of his fellow-verfcebrates. The 

of a Lord ChanceUor may seem a ' 

thp monkev-skin caps and mantles of an olu Aincan 

medicine-man,” just as the ostrich have 

Majesty’s drawing rooms in England J L 

"tLg in common with the Ze 

yansi |irl sticks in her hair but all these 
decorations are prompted by the same in^ives^ i/SSe 
the natives of tropical Africa however 
and out of place. A scrap of f 
claims of the most prudish modesty. Skins wd 
and shells ivory, metal, and wood, are all pr^^ uito 
the people’s semce to decorate their persons, and still an 
amoLt of naked skin remains uncovered and fnnAornod. 
Consequently on the Upper 
is more developed than among the less 
the Lower river and coast, there Urn 

for supplementing the insufficiency of nature with the 
finish of art. The skins of the Ba-teko, Ba-yansi, and 
Wa-buma are frequently ornamented with 
and patterns of pigment, the designs generally 
the (mntours of the body. The colours are gene^ 
white, yellow, red, brown, and black, which are obtau^ 
respectively from lime, ochre, “ camwo^ and 

This “camwood,” which I have already mentioned as 
the bark of one or more species of Baphia 
page 83), also supplies the Congo p^ple with a red dye 
like henna, with which theit nails, hair, and entire pii^iii 
are occasionally crimsoned. Besides this coloration of the 
skin the surface of the epidermis is often van^ with 
indsed marks. These are 

Thus the Ba-teke are always distinguished by five or six 
striated lines acrcws the cheek-bone, while the IJa-yaasi 
scar their foreheads with a horizontal or vertical '^“d. 

The Wa-buma do not seem, as a rule, to mark the laco 

f d any scars, but, in immmon with most ol th© 
igo tribes, they practise " eii»tnMUon, 
ing lumps or wheals of skin by slitting it wij^ a knlf© 
rubbing some irritant into th© incision. Ihw elctic 
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tekatioa is practised right along the course of the Congo 
lip to the Stanley Falls. I give here an illustration of 
the torso of a Mu-ngala from the equator (the only 
8|>eeimen of his race I have ever seen) who had nearly 
the whole of his body thus ornaraented. 

The Upper Congo people also spend a great deal of 


AH 0®* carOAtTKlBAWH. 


tim® teoabl® in drestang thnir liair. Sov 
lieiul is shaved all hut a small portion of the 
which the hair is allowed to grow long md i 
On tlie fw part chemm^ is wiw wii 
and is flattened down to ttie i^ape of t 
while behind is a fazzyroa^lto an aurwh 
bead. But the Infinitude of te-d 
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subject that demands hdr is finer and , 

' description, so, merely not jji tijo adults, 

less crimpy in the ^Smlcnrin met. than 

and that it is generally mo 1 „iil am on 

to other physical features 
worthy of note. 

In the Ba-teke the brow 
is often prominent, ao" th® 
frontal ridge very slightly 
marked. The nose is gener¬ 
ally flattened, and always 
very broad at the nostrils; 
occMioually, however, one 
meets with an individual of 
this tribe possessing a htgn- 
liridged, somewhat liooKeo. 
nose. 

The Ba-yansi have as 
a rule lietter-shajied twwes 
than either tho 'WivVmma 
or the Ba«teke. The tnputti 
in all thae people is a 
variable feature. Borne- 
times there are thin, well¬ 
shaped Ups, at otlier times 
the mouth is a- reg^f 
“nigger’s” with a vrtde 

gape and everted Ups. pm 

teeth are always iwirtect ns 
regards shape a ml white¬ 
ness. There is alisolute re¬ 
gularity in tlieir dentition. 
Ill© oanines never «Ject 
beyond tho other teeth. 





The Chiu, like riie mouth mid the 
ih infividuale, hut there to u f“‘* 

XTy Skt A«»« 
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mm$, and the white is less bloodshot. The ears are rather 
la»e. The figures of these people are admirably modelled 
atld developed, so that many of them, with their shining 
glossy skins and their simple nakedness, seem like 
antique statues cast in bronze. In certain examples 
the arms are very long, as in this Ba-teke woman tee 


race. 

The ■woDoten usually have hetter-shaped busts than in 
the Coast people, and in many of them , the rdpples have 
a curious tendency to turn up, and not hang dovm. The 
hands and feet are small and well proportioned. The 
second toe is the longest. 

In character the races of the Tipper Congo are kindly, 
lighthearted and full of sensibility to beauty. They are 
fond of colour and of music, and indulge in daneing that 
has much meaning and grace. They ease deddedly amorous 
m disposition, hut there is a certain poetry in their feelings 
which ennobles their love above the mere se:pial.lust of 
the negro. Husbands are fond of their own wives, as well 
as those of other people, and many a pretty family picture 
may be seeu in their homesteads, when the father and 
romp with their children, or sit together in a 
munching group round the supper-pot. 

The ctbsouco of gloominess in tbsse pleasant folk may 
be pmtly accounted for by the absence or dearth of 
vexatious superstitions. Among them there is, as far as I 
(am ascertain, no ordeal for witchcraft, they are not pestered 
with initiative ceremonies, indeed, Hi^e people are pp®" 
tively I flcViug in “ medicine men ”—in the “ nganga ot 
8ltnc»t universal sway. Whenever this personage _ is 
' needed for the performance of a few obligatory (seremomes, 
or for the adjudication of disputed legal quesko^, he is 
borrowed from the tribes of the intenor. ^Th® ^-3^^ 
for instance, generally make use of the ngangas of the 
Ba-nnnu, a tribe to the south of them. - 

In fact these people may be sard to b@ almost without 
religion. They^U retain a mild ftwm of an^stor- 
worahip, and they have a shadowy idea of a, god, but, 
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when yon a* Me name, they .l«ya employ a term that 

is identical with ® after death, and the 

1 ^’"^^tharare daiif at a dead chiefs grave are intended 
slaves that are s . j^jg mysterious joumev. 

to sCTve him as a particular ceremonies take 

place. husband, and when tiie time of 

attended by the old women of 

^®SSSn1l performed twelve days after birth by 
the « Scine-man? or in his absence by the chml. Hot 
w^terTapSied cokinnously to the part till the wound 
r SitrS. Occaaionaly circumcision is avoided m 
Strly YOTth, either through the caprice of the mother, or 
becmis^e there is no doctor to pertonu the ceremony. But 
sSr onater the individual is obliged to submit himself 
to the operation, and in this case, if ho bo moro^or 1^ 
adult he is placed close to an immense fire after the 
excision has been made, and remains crouches! before the 
heat for two or three days until htfl wound is healed. 
Circumcision is performed with a sharj) knife. 

The chii^ is not often weaned until it is two or three 
years old and all its teetli have come through the gums, 
ill tie time it is h^ suckled the mother remains aprt 

from hushancL , . , , ^ ..i 

When the child is quite young it« taken down to the 
river and taught to swim by it parents. If it is a jprl it 
is early instructed in the management of household alimre, 
and learns to cook and otherwise assist its mother, while 
the little boys make small bows and arrows, pddle 
miniature canoes, and ambitiously imitate all the pureiiita 
of manhood. 

Marriage is a mere question of purchase, and is attended 
by no rejoicings or special ceremony. A man nroonrei 
as many wives as possibly partly bewuse they lalmiir for 
him, and also because soon after one wife Iwmite with 
child she leaves him for two or three y«»rs until \m Mby 
is weaned. 
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It is impossible to reckon witk any accuracy their 
average duration of life, but, judging from the experience 
oi missions long established on the coast, I should think 
the people aged quickly, and that few lived beyond sixty 
or sixty-five years. 

When a slave dies, he is chucked’' without more ado 
into the river or the bush; but when a person of any 
consequence departs this life, he is generally buried under 
the hut he lived in (which is afterwards abandoned), and 
in his grave are put quantities of cloth, beads, plates, 
knives, cowries and other things to enable him to start 
afresh in a new life. The plates are genei'ally broken, 
and the knives bent, in order to kill" them, so that they 
too may ‘^die,” and go to the land of the spirits. When a 
gi’cat chief dies four or more slaves are laid transversely 
in his grave, and his body is placed on the top. The 
shivcs arc not buried alive, but are hung first. After the 
d(‘ath of a married man, his widow or widows are shut up 
in Ids house (underneath which he is buried) for a period 
of fifty days, during which time they keep their faces 
blackened with charcoal. 

The food of the Upper Congo people is more mixed in 
character than that of the natives on the Lower river. 
While their diet is largely vegetable, and bananas, ground¬ 
nuts, manioc, Indian corn, and sweet potatoes are staple 
articles of food, yet other elements vary their repasts. A 
river like the Congo naturally abounds in fish,- and the 
riverine natives consume quantities of a food at once 
appetising and easily procured. 

One triliO on the Upper Congo makes quite a traffic in 
i^tnoked fish, which they sell to the resident tribes along 
tlie banks or a little way in the interior. It is a most 
common sight to see a group of these Ba-yansi people 
established temporarily on a great sandbank in the 
middle of the river, smoking the newly-caught fish over 
immense wood fires. I have often bought and eaten 
these smoked fish (which are generaEy large specimens 
of the renidm family), and I can only say, provided you 
get one that is not about a year old and riddled with 







rSolSns .n,l tl.rn Biv«« 

submitting them to 

appSIngtfsh. The natives generally ^ 

P:\XX"s- Jrsri ‘ir, "<,r,<i 

iSrtL Si a^very^Lut haudli but this is only used 
fOT irfoy. whfte monster fish are usually^ spewtsl 
tka Tia-teke^who do a little amateur fishing m a lazy 
war row out to one of the many fionting islets of grass 
3 wSrknts, round which the fishes 
misim weu their little lances, harpoon the fish m they 
nibble® at the roots just Vielow the f 
larv® and water insects that cling to them. ^ *1 S’ 
■Rft-take bovs fish from the banks with prettd) -mudt rwls, 
lines and ^floats. Then there are the most uigenious 
LkWwork traps of every size, aiid is^vvrth J 

the majority of the fish la caugl t. Also the mouui oi 
everv narrow hay is netted, so that the fish in the liy 
.«nnAf. but fall easy victims to omuivorous 
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extondn from tlie cMn to the stomach, and greatly 
rcsemldos the same appendage in the aoudad, or wM 
sheep of Northern Africa. I do not believe, however, 
tliat this domestic sheep of Central Africa had its origin 
in the “ mouflon a manchettes ” of Algeria. On the 
(HHitrary, the ewe, which has no mane, and the yoimg 
mancless rams, exactly resemble certain breeds of Persian 
sheep, like which they are pied black and white in colour. 
The goat of the Congo is a little compactly built animal. 
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introduced by the Portuguese) is simply the pariah dog of 
India and the East over again, with a of the dingo 
and the wild dog of Sumatra superadded. It has a foxy 
h pqd , prick ears, a smooth fawn-coloured coat, and a tail 
slightly inclined to be bushy, and is to my thinking a 
very pretty creature They have one admirable point in 
their character in that they never bark, giving vent only, 
when very much moved, to a long wail or howL lowarits 
Europeans they are disposed to be very snappish imcl 
uncertain, but the attarament between^thw dogs and 
their African masters is deep and fully miprocated. I^hey 
are considered very dainty ^ting by the natives, and iim 
indeed such a'luxury, that by an unwritten law only the 
superior sex“the men—allowed to pirteke of rowteil 
dog. The cats on the Congo are lean, long-legged, ancl 
ugly, and offer every diversity and variety of mmt. 
Tabbies, however, are the most commonly nesm Theie 
^cats are splendid mousers, or rather ratters, and belp^ ^ 
rid the native villages of the small black rati which 

them. . 11 I I 

The domestic pig is largely kept, and its flesh much 

eaten by tJie Congo iieople. I ao not agree with the 
opinion of those vmo surmise that the pig was originally 
introduced into West AMoa and the Congo regions by the 
Portuguese. The pig, in a domestic state, extends among 
the Bantu rao^ r^hfc across AM^ and ey^wliere 
possesses a simflar name. Ki-yaasl^ is <w*®d 


“ngulu," and in the Ki-swaME of Zanzibar is known as 
«aguruwe,-’ or “nguluwe.” It is a black, bristly, Wglt* 
shouldered beast, very Eke the Irish greyhound pig. Like 

moit A&tam dom^ric animals, it probably had an AiiiMC 


Tlie fowl on tiie Oon^ is sm^l and mongrel-Hke. It 
is however very produetive; and, as its are mwsly 
eaten by the ns^ives, bat are idlowed to be halehed by 
a® hen that lays thmn, tire dom®tio fowl swawne Ju 
viEa^ and is a nem-MEng article of ml«ban* 

duck has peneftrated to tiie Upper Ooaf!i 
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from the coast, where it was introduced hj the Portuguese 
in the seventeenth century. 

Among the most usually cultivated plants and trees 
may he mentioned the Oajanus indicus, the manioc, the 
sweet potato, maize, ground-nuts, tobacco, the sugar-cane, 
the banana and the oil-palm. Among other Portuguese 
introductions that have reached them from the West Coast 
are the pine-apple, the orange, lime, papaw, and a small 
degenerated cabbage. 

It is curious to remark that, while nearly aU the 


ba.-tee:e chair. 

domestic animals of Africa can be traced to an Asiatic 
origin, the cultivated plants of this region should in a 
great measure be introductions from America. It is 
difidcult to imagine how the people could have lived before 
maize, manioc, ground-nuts, and sweet potatoes were 
brought to the coast of Africa by the Portuguese and 
other European nations since the sixteenth century. The 
discovery of America has profoundly affected the later 
history of the Dark Continent. 

The houses in the Upper Congo villages do not differ 
materially in design or material from those alr^dy de¬ 
scribed on the Lower river. They are all rectilinear and 








1. sowsBT or BPPKa cosao. 

2. AN ANTSWB-HOBN TRBlirW. 

3> A row»B»-ri.A«c. 

(iivided into seTeral room* or pwcUtioas. In tlw ftttemptti 
<yk foraifcure, kowever, we laeet with ileeided iinprowsBftot 
over tke Ba-teogo. ObaiKi aad fletfeew are hewn on! m 
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single blocks of wood without joinery (which art is un- 
• known), aiid some of them exhibit grace of form and 
adaptation to the purpose for which they are made. 
Many pretty little things are carved in wood and orna- 
nicnted with brass-work; pillows or head-rests are made, 
nmch like those used by the ancient Egyptians, and 
powder-flasks are hollowed out of soft wood and decorated 
with burnt patterns made with a piece of red-hot iron. 
Examples of the pottery are here illustrated. There is 
no potter’s wheel in use. All the utensils are made in 
Ixxskot-moulds or shaped with the hand. 

I have already mentioned the ability these people 
display in artistic decoration, and their love of music is 
also worthy of notice. Besides the drum, they use the 
horns of Traf/dapTms gratus, and other tragelaphine 
antelopes, as trumpets, from which a fine resonant sound 
is produced. 1'he Ba-teke children, 
moreover, make trumpets from J 

rollwl banana leaves. For the dis- 
coursing of melody, they have a 
hu'iu of “ marimba,” an instrument | 
t )f widespread range, which in prin- | f iw 

ciple is so many thin slips or keys I .Iw 
of nwital aiTanged along a sound- I || i|\V 
ing-board. When twanged by a 
practised touch they yield very 1|||11\\\ 
sweet sounds. For real beauty of jy|||i|wU\ 
tone, however, the five-stringed lyre 
on the (kmgo is remarkable, and ||||HmU||||y^ 
the native musicians produce from ' 
this instrument melodies both j . i|||MH|^ 

quaint and touching. The x)enta- ||| | 

Ionic sciilc is the one in use, and 
the notes rmi thus: 0,1), E, O, A, 

(1, the fourth and seventh being 

omitted. ^ NATIVE LVEB. 

Neither the Ba-teko nor the 
^ Wa-lmma appear to bo groat workers in metal, like the 
Ba-yausi. These latter people appear to receive then 
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ii(tn mostly froni tribes farther inland, at any rate there is 
ntt sign of its being smelted from the ore near the banks 
id' the Congo, although iron is present in the soil 

The Ba-yansi beat ont the iron when red hot, and 
fashion it into many shapes of knives, hatchets, and 
axes. They sell most of their knives to the Bateke and 
Wa-bnma. 

lilost of the chiefs, especially among the Ba-teke, use 
ati axe of a particular shape (see illustration) as a sceptre, 
nr sign of authority. This axe differs entirely from the 
nidinary chopper form of the tool in daily use, and is 
tiui'cly a ceremonial weapon, being quite blunt at the 
('ilgi'H, and useless for cutting. It is always regarded as k 
vii-m of authority, and the actual weapon that is here 
ilhistratcd belonged to De Brazza’s friend Makoko, before 

lie was dewmed. nj. -i n 

Hu* populutioii 0/11 filoiig tliB Congo alDOVO Stanley 1; 

A very duuHO. Towards Bolobo there is scarcely a river¬ 
front iug space clear of villages, and ^ Stanley reckons 
rnm fuller data that the entire populaton of t^epongo 
basin may possibly amount to 49,000,000, or 55 to the 
.mare mi'le! ITiese masses do not own one great chief or 
.•niiu.ror. There is no analogue to the Muata Yanvo, or 
I lie iii*«ro kingdoms farther north. Such chiefs as Ibaka 
m> Mi.umo Ntaba* may rule over a few thousand snbje^s, 
lint (irdinarilv every village or settlement is a little., 
indeiMUideut state. Much has been talked lately about 
I lie desimbility of introducing some sort of political co- 
these trihe^f' iMudng ^em to band 
tri'/ether into one great nationally, ^is idea has yen 
nt fl.rward on high authority, hut I must presume to 
ilisimt from its advisability. What has hitherto m^e 
\ 1 Stanlev’s work so rapid and so comparadvely easy h^ 
fielm thf^mt of cohesion amongst the native cMs; ^ 
hiiH had no great jealous empire to contend mth, 

V ml have had lirther north or farther south. 1 
village declined to let him settle among them, the nex 

* Makoko’s successor. 
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f rivalrr received him with opn araw. Tiitw 
f rivalry, reu= enabled him to 

in their midst. By banding 

__union which would in- 
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willing subject, can never rule. Tlww 
disposed in their present condition to 
“’'•t ” "*{,.« init fhA Mvilization must ^me not a» 
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■wMl as nMve wonder, and this is what 
eonducted by Mr. Stanley has 8ucm>de«l 
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has been no mot aorare, 
effediually implant himselt 
SrnaJe kinglets in union, 
evitably turn them with ra^ 
man, the entry -- . 
will be ]— 
the cmpriees 
he may make a 
people are well 
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